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PROBLEMS OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Forera@n COMMERCE, 
SuBCcOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING TEXTILES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
G-16, Capitol Building, Hon. John O. Pastore, presiding. 

Senator Pastore. The meeting will please come to order. 

We are now beginning the final day of hearings on the problems 
of the domestic textile industry pursuant to Senate Resolution 287. 
This inquiry started last July when we conducted our first 3 days 
of hearings in this room. 

Since then we have conducted field hearings in New England, the 
South, and New York City. We have heard from more than 150 
major witnesses representing some Government representatives, the 
textile industry, and labor organizations. This has been a long, and 
we hope a thorough procedure. The hearings today are of the ut- 
most importance. 

Repeatedly in our hearings it has been alleged that the ways in 
which a number of Government policies are administered have been 
detrimental to the domestic textile industry. Indeed, there is a feel- 
ing by both the management and labor sides of the industry that some 
Government administrators have reached the conclusion that part of 
the domestic textile industry must be sacrificed if we are to accomplish 
certain broad objectives of our foreign policy. It is important for 
us to learn whether or not this is true. 

About one thing there can be no doubt: The domestic textile indus- 
try has failed to share in the general economic growth of the postwar 
period. Production has remained at approximately a constant level 
even though there has been substantial technological improvement in 
the industry—employment has declined by roughly 25 percent. 

A number of witnesses attribute this failure to grow to foreign 
competition ; to the growth of imports and the loss of export markets. 
It has further been claimed that our Government has contributed to 
the development of the textile industry in many foreign countries 
despite the fact that there is already excess capacity. 

It has been pointed out that foreign mills have enjoyed a definite 
advantage under our agricultural price-support program. This pro- 
gram has established a two-price system in the sale of cotton. Ameri- 
can manufacturers are forced to pay substantially more for their raw 


Staff members assigned to this hearing: Dr. William H. Miernyk and William 
L. Kohler. 
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cotton than foreign manufacturers. And often the cotton purchased 
iy foreign mills finds its way back into this country in the form of 
cloth produced by relatively low-paid foreign labor, at prices below 
those which can be met by domestic producers. 

These are the most important issues that have resulted from this 
investigation. They are the ones which we hope to explore thoroughly 
today with those of you who have been invited to appear before us 
as representatives of the Government agencies which administer the 
relevant programs. I do not mention these points to place anyone on 
the defensive. But it is important that we state the issues confront- 
ing this subcommittee clearly and unequivocally. 

The members of this subcommittee recognize the importance of our 
foreign aid and foreign trade programs. We have made it clear 
throughout this investigation that we support the broad objectives 
of our foreign policy. Tt is also important, however, that we recog- 
nize fully the impact of foreign aid and liberalized trade upon our 
domestic industries. We feel sure that ways can be worked out to 
help friendly nations without excessive damage to our own indus- 
tries. 

Let me welcome all of you who are to testify here today. We are 
sure that you will be able to clarify many issues which remain cloudy. 
We know that you will make an important contribution to this investi- 
gation. I thank you indeed for coming. 

Our first witness is Mr. W. T. M. Beale, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, Department of State. 

Mr. Beale, it is an honor to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. T. M. BEALE, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOE A. ROBINSON, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS DIVISION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Mr. Beatz. Mr. Chairman, I am W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. I have with me Mr. Joe A. 
Robinson, Assistant Chief of the Trade Agreements Division of the 
ete of State. 

t is a privilege to appear before this subcommittee and to have an 
opportunity to comment on certain foreign policy aspects of the gov- 
ee policies and programs which your subcommittee is con- 
sidering. 

Our ‘foriegn economic policy has among its basic objectives the 
promotion of the economic strength of the United States and of the 
rest of the free world. In a world which is becoming increasingly 
interdependent, our national security depends upon our ability to 
achieve both of those objectives. 

Our policy recognizes that the expansion of world trade, through 
the gradual and reciprocal reduction of unjustifiable governmental 
and private barriers, is essential if those objectives are in fact to be 
achieved. It is, of course, the fundamental purpose of the trade 
agreements program to expand world trade. 

Against this general background, I wish to comment briefly on 
several aspects of that program, having in mind the problems of the 
textile industry. 
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First, there is the obvious point that reciprocity is an essential ele- 
ment in the trade agreements program. Since the program was be- 
gun, concessions have been granted by the United States on a wide 
range of textiles, as well as other products. The United States has 
also obtained from other countries improved tariff treatment for U.S. 
textile exports. A tabulation of the principal concessions obtained of 
interest to the textile industry has already been submitted to the 
subcommittee. 

Second, I would like to emphasize the great care taken by the inter- 
agency committees which are responsible for making recommenda- 
tions to the President on tariff matters before they recommend a duty 
reduction. 

These recommendations are based on all information, including peril 
point determinations by the Tariff Commission, information and views 
submitted by domestic producers, importers, exporters, consumers and 
other interested persons, and data available to the Government agen- 
cies concerned. 

The same care will, of course, be exercised in preparing for any 
future negotiations under the most recent extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. At this stage, it is not possible to say that a con- 
cession will or will not be made on any particular product. 

Third, I would refer to the fact that the escape clause of the Trade 
Agreements Act provides a procedure under which remedial action 
may be taken if, in spite of the care with which tariff concessions are 
made, an industry is seriously injured or is threatened with serious 
injury as a result of such concessions. 

In addition to these general observations, I would mention a num- 
ber of developments of special concern to the textile industry. 

First, there is the invocation of the so-called Geneva reservation on 
wool fabrics. As you know, the reservation was first invoked in Sep- 
tember 1956. Tariff-rate quotas have also been applied in 1957 and 
1958. The operation of these quotas has been under intensive study 
in recent months by the interdepartmental trade agreements organi- 
zation. 

It is expected that a tentative decision concerning the application of 
the reservation for 1959 will be made shortly, ant that industry will 
have an opportunity to submit its views. Other aspects of the situ- 
ation are still under study. 

Second, notable progress has been made in recent years in freeing 
imports from quotas. The textile industry stands to benefit by the 
removal of quantitative restrictions, imposed for balance-of-payments 
reasons, as do other industries. 

Progress has been most marked for the GATT countries, especially 
those which are also members of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. But actions to remove or relax quotas have also 
been taken in many other free world countries. Detailed information 
on what has been accomplished in this field has already been submitted 
to the subcommittee. 

Third, this Government has frequently protested, either informally 
or through the complaint procedures of the GATT, against forei 
trade measures, legislation, or regulations which it was believed would 
result in unfavorable treatment of U.S. exports. In many cases these 
protests have resulted in satisfactory settlement of our complaints. 
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Fourth, as you know, discussions have been carried on with other 
Governments outside the framework of GATT in the interest of the 
textile industry. When Japanese exports of textiles to the United 
States increased sharply in 1955, consulations were held with repre- 
sentatives of those sectors of the textile and apparel manufacturing 
industries most directly affected. 

As a result: discussions were held with representatives of the Jap- 
anese Government which led to the introduction by that Government 
during 1956 of voluntary controls over exports of cotton goods to this 
country. The situation was further stabilized by the introduction in 
January 1957 of a program with a duration of 5 years. A review 
of the program for 1959 will begin shortly. 

Discussions were also held with representatives of the Italian Gov- 
ernment which have resulted in voluntary control of velveteen exports 
from Italy to the United States during 1957 and 1958. 

It is apparent from the testimony presented to this subcommittee 
that the textile industry is beset with many difficulties. All of these 
cannot be attributed to any single cause. It is the hope of the De- 
partment of State that any governmental action which may be recom- 
mended as a result of the study made by this subcommittee will be 
consistent with the basic objectives of our foreign economic policy 
which I mentioned at the beginning of my statement, namely that 
they shall promote the economic strength of the United States and 
of the rest of the free world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. You do say that you give to the textile industry 
and other industries an opportunity to set forth their views in rela- 
tion to your negotiations with other Governments. Speaking now, 
after the Tariff Commission has made a decision that sustains the 
position taken by industry, what is that procedure? Are you familiar 
with it, Mr. Beale? 

Mr. Beatz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The industry has its opportunity 
to present its views through the Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, and those views are taken into account by the Tariff Coramiieien 
when it makes its findings. 

Senator Pastore. In many instances the State Department has 
sought the aid of the White House in overruling the decision of the 
Tariff Commission. In that instance what remedy has industry? I 
mean, they go before the Tariff Commission and they aren’t sustained 
in their point of view that if certain measures are taken, irreparable 
harm will be done to the industry, and thereupon the Tariff Commis- 
sion sustains the position taken by the textile industry. 

Then we find that a presentation is made to the White House on a 
political question—I am not being critical of that. 

I mean, after all, we are living in this world that you are talking 
about—and in that instance the President, of course, overrules the 
Tariff Commission. 

In this intermediary period what rights does industry have to make 
their position further known to your Department? 

The question that confronts you may be sometimes even broader. 
It may be the difference between war and peace. I recognize that. It 
is broad questions that we as Americans have to understand. 

On the other hand, I think that an American living in the democ- 
racy that we do live in ought to know what sacrifice he is being called 
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upon to make, because I think there you have the very essence of the 
workability of our process. 

As long as we have a well-informed citizenry that understands 
what the situation is worldwide, and the commensurate sacrifices that 
each industry has to make, we will do well. I am thinking out loud 
now. 

Throughout these hearings it has become crystal clear to me that the 
textile industry, of all our exports and imports, occupies a very unique 

ition. First of all, it has been said here time and time again that 
it is a stable commodity. It is the one first thing that people try to 
achieve, like, for instance, in the food field, it is bread. 

Jewelry will come if people want to wear it and they have a certain 
amount of prosperity that they are enjoying. But people have to 
wear clothes. 

Because of the very character and the very nature of textiles, it is 
easy to produce. The money sometimes is being provided by this 
country in order to allow a country to rehabilitate itself. 

Then, of course, the first drive—it is understandable so from their 
point of view—to build up American dollar credits. Then they begin 
to export the products of this industry to the United States of America 
in textiles. Everybody seems to be buying and trying to win the 
—— consuming market. It is understandable from their point 
of view. 

The minute you begin to take any restrictive action here in the 
United States, of course I pe ny the hue and cry arises—I am not 
stating this for a fact, but I think it is reasonable to asume it because 
it happens even in the Congress of the United States—the minute you 
begin to do anything that might even in the least injure an industry 
like in my own State, I am compelled to rise and to protest. 

The minute you begin to take these measures, you get these protesta- 
tions either from Japan or you get them from Italy, you get them 
from France, you get them from England—that unles you do thus 
and so we are going to be overrun by communism. 

That becomes a big a in the State Department. I can 
imagine what happens there at your meetings the minute you begin 
to feel one little measure is going to accelerate the possibility of com- 
munistic infiltration. 

Then it becomes a big political question. Then, I think, I suppose 
2% or 3 or 314 percent of your entire importations, by comparison 
to your national production, doesn’t become very important if it 
means peace or war inthe world. I understand all that. 

But the point I mean to make here now, we have had many, many 
instances—the peril point and the escape clause. But you have got to 
understand, too, that the velveteen market has become extinct in the 
US. textile industry. 

The question is asked: Why? You are talking about your woolens 
and the Geneva reservation, and the argument is being made here, 
that is all well and good, but unless you do something about categories 
we are still in peril. 

We meet this other situation, that it is utterly impossible for 
America to compete with certain foreign-made goods on the open 
market. It is understandable. If I am making this glass in Amer- 
ica where I am paying a dollar and a half, using a machine and labor, 
and you are doing this in Japan where you pay only 25 cents an hour 
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for labor, using the same machine, it is fundamental that this is going 
to cost much more than that. The glass is the same. There is no 
mystery. People can develop plants all over the world. 

The Japanese have five fingers on each hand just as Americans 
have, and they have a brain in their head just as Americans have. 
They can run those machines just as well as our American workers. 
It isn’t a matter of ingenuity or technological progress, because in 
many instances we have given them more modern machinery than we 
have here in America, only because we can’t put away the dollars that 
we should for depreciation in order to modernize some of our textile 
mills as they should be modernized. 

So, it isn’t a question that American ingenuity can overcome this. 
It has gone beyond that. I think in many instances it has become a 
political question. 

The question I should like to ask you—I realize that all I have said 
is rather general—but specifically: What compels the State Depart- 
ment to go before the President to vitiate a decision already made by 
the a Commission without further consultation with the industry 
itsel 

Mr. Bratz. Mr. Chairman, may I make two points in reply to that 
specific question ? 

Senator Pasrore. I want you to be as elaborate as you can on this, 
because I tell you frankly, Mr. Beale, most of the drive and criticism 
has been made toward the State Department. Let’s face it. 

It ought to be made abundantly clear what your position is. I 
think you ought to recognize this problem and if there are any reme- 
dies or any suggestions, we would like to hear them because I am 
afraid cliches and platitudes and generalities aren’t going to solve this 
problem. It isn’t a question of waving the flag. It isn’t a question of 
talking about patriotism. 

These men who work in the textile industry, whether they run the 
mill or they work in it, are just as American as I am and are perfectly 
willing to sacrifice anything they should for peace in the world. The 
question is, Why should sae made the scapegoat ? 

ll right. 

Mr. Beatz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make two points. First, 
that the State Department is required, as you know, to advise the 
President on the foreign policy considerations of any situation, and 
therefore that is their fundamental purpose when they are asked for 
the advice. 

We feel that we must, if we are to carry out our obligations, tell the 
President precisely what we think may happen in a particular coun- 
try or countries as a result of any action that is proposed. 

But the Department itself is not the only one whose views are 
taken into account. As I understand the procedure, in any escape 
clause action where the Tariff Commission has made recommenda- 
tion to the President, the views of the Trade Policy Committee are 
sought by the President and it is their views that go forward to him 
as the basis for his action. 

It is, as you know, a Cabinet level Committee chaired by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Therefore, the President turns to that, to his 
Cabinet. members, for the advice on a particular situation. 
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The industry has, as I would see it, two ways of making their views 
known in the interval between an announcement of that decision and 
whatever action the President should finally decide to take. 

First, they have the Department of Commerce which is the De- 
partment to which they “ey naturally turn as representative of 
American business. They also have the opportunity to make their 
views known to the principal officers of the Siastetemah of State who 
would be sitting on the Committee. 

Senator Pastore. How would they make these views known? You 
mean an individual textile manufacturer would go to a responsible 
individual in the State Department and make his views known? 

I can see a very courteous treatment. I can see the red carpet, but 
I don’t see any results once their mind is made up. 

That happens to us, too. 

Mr. Beate. We have recently on a number of occasions met with 
a group of representatives of industry who were concerned with the 
level of imports. In each case the Under Secretary has met with 
them and they have presented the views of their entire industry, or 
90 percent of it. 

nator Pastore. The thing that alarms me, and I tell you very, 
very frankly it has become quite an alarming thing—of course, none 
of us can project ourselves into the future and say what the Congress 
of the United States will or won’t do—but you will recall the Finance 
Committee of the Senate reported out the so-called Kerr-Thurmond 
amendment, which in my humble opinion, of course, was the very crux 
of whether or not this responsibility is going to stay with the Con- 
gress or is going to go to the executive department, as has been fol- 
lowed under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

I can see that if the Senate itself had sustained that amendment, 
as it was reported out by the Finance Committee, I would think that 
the chagrin of the State Department and of the executive department 
would have been quite noticeable. There is no question about that. 
Nothing has been fought so before in my experience in the Congress 
of the United States. 

There seems to me a thinking and a trend in that direction. I would 
hope this. You have a colleague here from the State Department. 
I realize possibly these policy decisions are not made on your level. 
But I would hope that we could work out some procedure whereby 
there would be a closer cooperation between the industry, as such, 
and the decisions that are made on the political level—not that one 
coee overcome the other or that one should be submerged to the 
other. 

Somehow I think there ought to be a clearer understanding about 
where we are going because I tell you very frankly, mills are closing 
down. I don’t know how many mills have closed down since this 
hearing started. 

I asked Dr. Myernyk to make a study of that. We have a record 
here that is replete with mill closings all over this Atlantic seaboard. 

We have been trying to determine what some of the causes are. I 
realize the habits of American consumers have changed. They have 
a into more manmade fibers than they used to have. I realize 
all that. 
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But a strong argument has been made that much of this is attribut- 
able to the depression of the market by the various prices of imports 
and exports. 

You talk about equalization here. We have been told—and I want 
you to comment on this through yourself and through your assistant— 
our export of textiles has fallen from 15 percent to less than 5. This 
argument of stimulating reciprocity in textiles, of course, may work 
in other phases of our economy but it certainly does not in textiles. 

As far as we are concerned here—and this committee would like 
to be corrected if this is not so—we have practically lost our entire 
export market in textiles for understandable reasons. Countries 
where we used to export are now buying from other countries. For 
instance, South Americans are either producing themselves, or buying 
from other markets where the prices are cheaper. 

About all they buy here from America sometimes is merely to stim- 
ulate this credit arrangement that I have been talking about. 

It is a fact that we have lost practically all of our textile export 
market. It is a fact that we are importing much more than we ever 
did before in textiles. It might well be that we are selling more 
hammers and more automobiles and more tractors and we are export- 
ing more foodstuff and we are selling more of our surplus agricultural 
— but the fact of the matter is that has not been so in the case of 
textiles. 

As I have said a hundred times before, I think we have reached the 
point here where some special consideration has to be given to this 
whole textile industry and you can’t throw it in the general hopper 
and say, “Well, ion Selene sheet shows we sell a lot more than we 
buy in our international trade.” 

think something has to be done here about understanding the 
plight of the textile industry. We come back again to a more specific 
question. On this question of reciprocity, are you taking the position 
here that free trade has helped American exports of textiles? 

Mr. Braue. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. As a matter of fact, the reverse has been true, 
hasn’t it, Mr. Beale? 

Mr. Beate. I am not taking the position that we have a situation of 
free trade, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. You mean we are trying to accomplish it? 

Mr. Bratz. No, sir; we are trying to free-up trade, but we are not 
driving at free trade. 

Senator Pastore. When I used the word “free,” I hoped that I 
conveyed the context—I don’t mean by “free trade” letting down all 
barriers. There has been more liberality. 

Mr. Bears. Yes. 

Senator Pastors. I used the word “free”—— 

Mr. Bratz. I amsorry, I was interpreting it—— 

Senator Pastore. As a synonym to liberality. Let me ask the ques- 
tion this way. Do you feel that in our objective of achieving a more 
liberal international trade that the textile industry has experienced 
the same advantages as other economic phases of our economy? I 
noticed the ee next to you is anxious to say something there. 
Go ahead. is is all right. Get it on the record. Just make your 
identity known. It doesn’t make any difference to me who from 
the State Department answers the question. 
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Mr. Beate. If Mr. Robinson would like to make a contribution at 
this point, I would be happy for him to do so. 

Senator Pastore. We would love him to. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Mr. Chairman, I am not bursting with enthusiasm 
to make a statement. I think it probably depends on the base you 
might take. 

t is true that the textile industry certainly does not have the ex- 
ort position now that it did the first few years after the war. But 
t think if you compared it with prewar years, that it might not look 
nearly as bad as if you compare it with the years immediately after 
the war. 

I think we had a boom in textile exports after the war because the 
overseas areas, a large segment of them, were thrown out of produc- 
tion and it took some years for them to get back into production to 
supply the needs that they normally had supplied before the war. 

Renton Pastore. That being the case, what would you say about the 
imports, prewar and postwar ? 

r. Rosrnson. I don’t have an array of figures here, but there has 
been certainly a great increase in imports. 

Senator Pastore. Are you taking the position, Mr. Robinson, that 
the textile industry is raising the bogeyman here or is there some 
truth and substance to the position they take? That is something I 
want to clear up in this record. 

Unless we resolve some of these issues—are you taking the position 
that the textile industry is crying “uncle” when they shouldn’t be 
crying “uncle”? 

r. Roprnson. No; I think the textile industry is having a difficult 
time. I think there is no question of that. But I think there are 
probably a number of causes. I am sure our colleague, Mr. Thurson, 
will explore that in much more detail than we could here. 

I would think there would be a number of causes besides imports 
that would be involved in the difficulties they have. 

Senator Pastore. Relatively speaking, how much harm do you 
think the import situation is doing to the industry, or aren’t you 
alarmed about it at all? 

Mr. Beate. May I cut in on this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Pastors. Yes. 

Mr. Beate. It seems to me that the seriousness of the effect of im- 
ports has been in particular sectors, I might say. There is the over- 
all increase, but the points that we have been most concerned about 
have been where the impact has been particularly severe on a sector 
of the industry. 

Senator Pastore. You mean in the category phase we have been 
talking about ? 

Mr. Beate. In the category phase. 

Senator Pastors. That is the question I have raised time and time 
again, Mr. Beale. I think that you are quite right, in that. I think 
the industry admits that the Geneva reservation, while it hasn’t cured 
everything, has helped. I think the voluntary quotas that were ini- 
tiated on the part of the Japanese Government has helped, while it 
hasn’t cured the entire situation. 

However, I think industry would like to feel there is something 
more stable to that rather than letting the Japanese Government the 
next day decide, “Well, we can’t sustain that agreement any further. 
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It is a voluntary agreement unilaterally made, so we will revoke it 
and export more.” 

They would like to feel that there is an assurance that this will 
continue. 

But over and above that, I think that the point that I have been 
trying to make here is that if you try to write legislation trying to 
meet this category problem you have raised, it is a rather difficult 
thing todo. \ sien more or less thought about and thought about 
it, and there have been some amendments advanced here and they 
get rather complicated. 

I think myself that the function is administrative more than any- 
thing else. Someone in the Department of State or in the Department 
of Commerce or someone who has the ear of the President ought to 
have enough understanding of the problem to say, “Well, look, under 
existing law we can do thus and so, and this ought to be done, with 
consultation with industry in order to preserve your overall objectives 
of our foreign policy, and at the same time eliminate this very prob- 
lem that you have raised.” 

That has been one of the problems. And along that line, either you 
or Mr. Robinson can tell us what you have been doing. 

Mr. Beatz. May I understand, Mr. Chairman, you would suggest 
there is a possibility of administering—— 

Senator Pastore. You have the power under the law to bring about 
this category remedy that we are talking about to a ter extent 
than has already been done heretofore, I am afraid; rather than have 
the Congress prescribe it by legislative fiat, which I think may be 
shackling you a little too much and not accomplishing the overall 
objective. 

We can state a policy; we can write more or less a constitutional 
overall expression of the sense of Congress, but when you begin to 
get into various categories, it is hard to write in a piece of legisla- 
tion. It has to be done administratively, because that goes from day 
to day. The Congress of the United States does not act with that 
e iency. 

or saith, if we initiate one category today, if it breaks out 
in another category, we will pass another bill tomorrow. You just 
can’t be patching up those holes that way. It can’t be done. All 
we can do is give you the power and the jurisdiction to meet the 
situation, and you have to exercise it by administrative procedures. 

Will you both agree to that ? 

Mr. Beatz. Sir, may I put it this way, that within the 5 percent 
Geneva reservation we cannot make any changes by categories with- 
out violating the contract. We can have categories over the tariff 
rate, over the 5 percent, and we have been holding discussions, as you 
may know, with both the representatives of the woolen textile manu- 
facturers and representatives of the garment manufacturers with a 
view to resolving some of the problems that have been created for the 
garment manufacturers as a result of the operation of the quota. 

Those two groups are, I understand, working together now to try to 
evolve some sort of a meeting of minds that would provide for cate- 
gories in the overquota rate. 

Senator Pastore. Are you saying to me, in essence, that the gar- 
ment manufacturers and the textile manufacturers are in disagree- 
ment on this point? 
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Mr. Beate. Yes, of course. 

Senator Pasrorr. You’ll be darned if you do, and darned if you 
don’t. 

Mr. Beate. The garment manufacturers are anxious to obtain cer- 
tain types of goods which they feel are not produced in this coun- 
try. They would like to have that come in at the more favorable 
lower rate. 

Senator Pastore. I wonder what they are going to say when you 
begin to import the entire garment already manufactured. 

r. Beate. Sir, as you say, in trying to legislate, you create a situa- 
tion that makes something else break out. Our experience with 
quotas has been that when you freeze a situation, businessmen look 
around for an opportunity to get around it and therefore we en- 
visage 

Senator Pastore. If you were given the authority within the 5 per- 
cent of the Geneva reservation to exercise the same discretion that you 
can beyond the 5 percent, do you think that that would help? 

Mr. Beare. If we were told that we had to do that, then we would 
have to renegotiate the concession because to do so would be in viola- 
tion of the contract. 

Senator Pastore. That is, the reciprocal trade agreement which 
you have? 

Mr. Beate. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask you this question, sir: Have you ever 
met a situation, where sense was made, by the industry itself, that 
possibly a category should be invoked within the 5 percent, but you 
were powerless to do it? 

Mr. Beate. The industry has suggested that there should be a 
category—— 

Senator Pastore. I am not asking that. I mean in your opinion has 
the industry given you a case that made sense that should be given 
remedy and attention, but you were powerless because of the lack of 
the law and the authority under the law? 

Mr. Bratz. When the question was raised with us, we had to tell 
them that it could not be done. 

Senator Pastore. I know, and that is an easy way to get out of it. 

The point I am making here is, after all, we are dealing here with 
the law and the changes of the law. We have it within our power in 
the Congress to change it if it is good to change, and it should not be 
changed if it is not good to change. 

The question I am asking is this: Has it ever happened in your 
experience that industry did come in with a good argument and a good 
case that a category should be invoked within the 5 percent as ex- 
empted by the Geneva reservation, but you found yourself powerless 
to do anything about it because of lack of authority ? 

- ahead, Mr. Robinson, if you have anything on this, I would like 
to hear it. 

Mr. Braz. Not lack of authority, sir. We could do it and re- 
negotiate the concession. We don’t need any additional authority to 
renegotiate the concession. 

Senator Pastore. Yes, but I mean if we peas a law—You mean 
even within the 5 percent Geneva reservation ? 

Mr. Beate. We can renegotiate the concession. We can ask the 
other countries if they are prepared. 
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Senator Pasrore. But you have never done so. 

Mr. Beatz. The industry doesn’t want us, as I understand it, to 
renegotiate the concession. 

Senator Pasrore. Even within the categories, within the 5 percent? 

Mr. Bears. By renegotiation, I mean we would have to open up the 
whole question of the concession that was made. 

Senator Pastore. If the Congress of the United States gave you the 
authority and the mandate to restate America’s position within the 
Geneva reservation, would you have to renegotiate that as well? 

Mr. Beaty. We would have either to renegotiate it or compensate 
for the change in the terms of the contract, which is practically the 
same thing. e countries who benefit by that concession would claim 
that their rights had been impaired. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mind if I make an announcement at this 

int ? 

"7 would hope that the industry would amplify on this point. Mr. 
Beale is saying here that while the situation has arisen sometimes that 
it might be well to renegotiate this category within the 5 percentage of 
the Geneva reservation, industry itself has been a little by 
about getting into this negotiation at all for fear of losing the Geneva 
reservation. I think that is what you are saying—or expanding it. 

Mr. Beate. They don’t know what the outcome would be and 
neither do we. We would have to open up the whole question. We 
would have to argue out what the probable loss to the other countries 
concerned was. en we would have to presumably negotiate with 
them the category-by-category breakdown. 

Senator Pastore. I am not being critical of you, Mr. Beale. In 
New York I specifically asked the question of industry, if it so felt 
advisable to do, to give me a draft of what they thought would be a 
good legislative suggestion with reference to this category business. 

Now you are saying something else here that provokes a little fur- 
ther thinking on the subject. oe say that industry itself has been 
rather lukewarm on these various subjects. 

Mr. Beate. Yes. Industry, as I understand the discussions, and 
I was not in the country for several years when some of these dis- 
cussions were going on, I have read the papers, and as I understand 
the discussion, industry suggested there should be category break- 
downs within the 5 percent.. They did so without accepting the con- 
viction that the lawyers had arrived at that that would constitute a 
violation of the contract. 

At a meeting I atended, it was my understanding they accepted 
the fact that it would constitute a change in the terms of the contract 
and that, therefore that would require renegotiation either in the 
sense of compensating the other contracting parties for any loss that 
they might consider took place as a result of the changes in the condi- 
tions of the contract—there would, of course, be a change in the condi- 
tion of the contract if you had a category-by-category breakdown. I 
have been very much interested in this whole subject and have given 
quite a bit of thought to what sort of a breakdown you could have. 

I think it would be very difficult for the industry to arrive at such 
a breakdown, that is, a breakdown that would satisfy all parts of the 
industry: Whether they would prefer to have it on weight in the 
medium-type fabrics; how much you would allocate to high-style 
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fabrics, the fancy suitings, would, I think, be a very difficult problem 
and each particular producer, manufacturer, would probably have a 
different weight of interest in the outcome. 

There would then be another problem, as I would see it, and that is 
that the situation would change with changes in styles, just as fabric 
weights have changed. If, for example, you had established a cate- 
gory-by-category breakdown within the 5 percent at the time of the 
Geneva negotiations, I think all of the manufacturers would agree 
that styles and weights have changed since then. People are wearing 
lighter weight clothes. So they would have to contemplate that 
they were going to be freezing a situation by the category-by-category 
breakdown that might be disadvantageous to them at some time in the 
future. 

Whether they could arrive at a satisfactory resolution of that prob- 
lem, I do not know. I have not, myself, seen such a resolution of it 
that I thought would satisfy everybody. 

Senator Tui Any questions, Dr. Miernyk ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. Yes; I have a few. 

In our initial hearings here, representatives of the woolen industry 
pointed out that part of our hearings. 

Do you have a copy of that? It is page 196, the fourth paraprag” 
from the bottom, where they are talking about the makeup of the 
domestic production phase. 

Mr. Beare. Yes. 

Dr. Mrernyk. The industry has argued that by including in this 
base certain products that don’t come under the paragraphs 1108 or 
1109(a), specified in the reservation, that this increases the amount 
of woolens that are allowed to come into the country at the lower 
tariff. 

Could anything be done about adjusting that base so that you could 
bring the products under the following paragraphs? 

Mr. Beate. We have examined that question. The legal view is 
that only those items are included which are in fact covered by 1108 
and 1109(a). 

Dr. Mrernyk. But the industry continues to argues that—— 

Mr. Beate. I think the industry has been arguing about blankets, 
blanketing, and so forth, haven’t they ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. Yes; they mentioned that specifically. 

Mr. Brat. But blanketing, as I understand it—and I am no expert 
in this field—is actually covered under paragraph 1109(a), I believe, 
as a fabric, although the blankets are in another paragraph, 111, I 
believe. 

Senator Pastore. Could we, Mr. Beale, have a list of the cases or 
the instances within the last, let’s say, 4 or 5 years, where the White 
House has overruled the Tariff Commission and a statement for the 
reasons for the State Department taking the position that they did? 

Mr. Beate. I would be happy to provide that, sir, subject to the 
permission of the White House. 

Senator Pasrorr. Of the White House, yes, of course. 

Mr. Beate. It is not something that the State Department could 
offer you. 

Senator Pasrorr. Yes; if that permission could be obtained. 


29350—59—_pt. 5 2 
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Mr. Bzatr. I will ask the White House whether it is possible to ob- 
tain that information. 

Senator Pastore. The instances why they took the position they 
did take. 

Mr. Robinson, I think the press wants you identified on the record. 

Mr. Ropinson. My name is Joe Adams Robinson, Assistant Chief, 
Trade Agreements Division, Department of State. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Robinson. 

Dr. Miernyk. During the various hearings, some witnesses had 
raised the point that they would like to have more information about 
the textile industry in foreign countries. 

Japan is the one most often named. Perhaps the American Em- 
bassy could do more than it has done to provide them with informa- 
tion on textile quotas and that sort of thing. 

The implication is the way they learn about these things is to read 
about them in the press. There has been the suggestion that repre- 
sentatives of the State Department could do more than they have 
done in providing information along this line. 

Mr. Beatz. I can assure you they would be very happy to do it if 
the industry would let us know, e have a really good system for 
insuring that reporting requirements in the economic field are met. 
It is an interdepartmental arrangement. Every Embassy has a state- 
ment of the reports that it must submit, either —— or on what 
may be called an alert basis. We have a group of officers who spend 
their entire time making sure that the requirements of all the agencies 
for such information are met. If the iaduntaly will make known their 
needs, we cannot only assure that that will be met regularly, but we 
can also put it on what we call our alert list. So my guess is that 
it is probably already there. It is really a workable system. 

Dr. Mrernyk. One final point. 

Senator Pastore has already touched on this, but I think it is some- 
thing that should be clarified for the record. 

The Senator has mentioned there is this feeling in the industry 
that—not blaming the State Department—but there are some people 
in the State Department who feel that maybe in the interest of achiev- 
ing the broad objectives of the foreign policy, part of the domestic 
textile industry might have to be sacrificed. No one specifies what 
part this is. 

I have read part of the hearings that were held before the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act, where several dozen academic special- 
ists in international trade were invited to testify. I was impressed 
by the fact that repeatedly these men would say, “Well, in our opinion 
the textile industry has felt the impact of growing imports more than 
other industries and maybe we ought to slow down here for awhile 
and try to encourage imports which will bear on other industries.” 

It is probably hard to say just what the concensus is in the State 
Department, but could you tell us what the view is, not about the past 
but what is going to happen in the textile industry in the future? 

Mr. Beatz. Yes, I would be very happy to. 

In the first place, I can assure you that no one in the State Depart- 
ment would express the view that a particular industry should be 
sacrificed. If they did, I think their colleagues would give them a 
most uncomfortable time. 
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I would gather that the people who, as you suggest, say that the 
imports that threaten the textile industry should not be allowed to 
increase, and that others should be allowed to increase are in fact sug- 
gesting that sort of operation. It simply isn’t looked at from that 
standpoint at all. 

I would like to pick up an earlier point, the question of the feeling 
of industry, and particularly, if I may say so, their feeling about 
the Department of State, is something of which officers in the art- 
ment are of course well aware. I think myself that it is something 
that can only be changed over a period of time and as a result of con- 
tacts between representatives of industry and the Department of 
State. I am not suggesting that the Department of State should in 
any way attempt to infringe on the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment, of. Commerce, because it is, after all, the Department of Com- 
merce that is primarily the Department concerned with business and 
representing business. 

n the other hand, I myself feel that we in the Department of 
State have benefited greatly by the representations that have been 
made to us. Recently, for example, Under Secretary Governor 
Herter met with a group of exporters who had read in the news- 
paper that their exports to Europe were seriously threatened by 
quotas to be imposed by European countries. We, ourselves, had 
received the same reports and had planned to invite the representa- 
tives in. Our decision to do that crossed their decision to ask for 
a meeting, and as a result we were able to meet within 2 days of the 
time that we learned of their desire. The meeting was completely 
satisfactory to them and resulted in an agreement on a statement that 
was released to the press following the meeting. The statement had 
also been discussed with the Embassy beforehand. 

Senator Pastore. Are these exporters of textile goods ? 

Mr. Bratz. No, these were exporters of other products—an indus- 
try that has been much concerned over the possibility of the loss of 
markets abroad. 

Recently, Under Secretary Dillon met in the same way with repre- 
sentatives of the aluminum industry who had expressed a concern 
over increased imports. That group expressed great satisfaction at 
the results of that meeting. 

I am currently carrying on a series of meetings with representatives 
of an association interested in exports of a finished product, an agri- 
cultural-base product. If you will excuse me, I don’t think it is fair 
to identify the group. But they are concerned about the probable 
loss of export markets. I spent 2 hours talking with them yesterday 
about the experiences of their representative, who had come back from 
a tour abroad in which he had gone into the whole question of their 
problems with representatives of other governments. 

We plan to continue to hold a series of meetings with them in the 
hope we will be able to arrive at a satisfactory resolution of their 
problem and agree on the sort of representations that should be 
made on behalf of the industry. 

I cite those examples merely to indicate that in my view this is one 
of the ways that we can help to improve the relationship. 

Dr. Mrernyk. One of the suggestions—or I shouldn’t say “one 
suggestion,” because it has come in a number of different forms— 
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that has been made to the subcommitttee is that perhaps some sort of 
an agency should be formed. In one extreme it would be a Govern- 
ment agency. At the other extreme it would be an advisory com- 
mittee. 

But a number of witnesses have indicated it would be desirable if 
there were some group in Washington through which the industry 
could funnel its information, requests, and so on. 

Would it help the State Department if an agency—I am not trying 
to define what Kind of an agency it would be—existed that had as its 
sole responsibility the problems of the textile industry ? 

Mr. Baars, To my mind, the State Department would support any 
organizational device that would make industry feel that their view- 
point had been fully—that they had an opportunity to put forward 
their viewpoint fully and that it had been understood by the depart- 
ments concerned. 

Dr. Miernyx. Do you think it might help to reduce what might 
to some extent be misunderstanding at the present time ? 

Mr. Beate. I don’t know whether it would or not, because the way 
it was done would make the difference, it seems to me. But if it did 
achieve that objective, it would be very satisfactory from our stand- 

int. 
oh Geautbe Pastore. Do you know of your own knowledge whether 
or not a similar meeting was held between the members of the State 
Department and the Commerce Department on textiles, as you have 
suggested as regards aluminum and this other product that you 
talked about ? 

The reason why I say that is that there is no man in the United 
States of America who should know and does know more about what 
we are talking about here than Mr. Herter himself, who was the 
Governor of Massachuetts. Massachusetts, of course, is one of the 
States that was very drastically hit by the closing down of mills. We 
have had witnesses from New Bedford, we have had witnesses from 
Fall River, Lawrence, and Lowell, Mass.—this is not a new story to 


im. 

Then, of course, you have the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. Weeks, who is also from Massachusetts, who knows and 
should know the problems as well as any man in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Beatz. Mr. Chairman, I am also from Massachusetts, and I 
have heard my friends talk about the problems, too. 

Senator Pastore. I.am from Rhode Island, and I could write a 
book about the problem. 

But has anything been done in the textile industry that is com- 
parable to what you have discussed here ? 

Mr. Beate. Representatives of the State Department and repre- 
sentatives of the Commerce Department have met on a number of 
occasions with representatives of the woolen textile manufacturers 
and also with representatives of the cotton textile manufacturers. 
But I do not know of my own knowledge that Mr. Herter has taken 
part in these discussions. I do know that—I can’t identify at what 
time of the year it was—Mr. Dillon talked with a number of repre- 
sentatives of cotton textile manufacturers. 

Senator Pastore. I have a release here of November 26, 1958. | 
just can imagine what this is going to do: 
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JAPAN SPINNERS ASKING UNITep States To HIKE Quota ON COTTONS 


Tokyo, November 28.—Kojiri Abe, president of the Japan Cotton Spinners 
Association, held a meeting with Ambassador Douglas MacArthur, the two re- 
questing the United States agreement to an increase in Japan’s cotton goods 
export. Mr. Abe told Mr. MacArthur Japan wanted the overall quota increased 
because the situation had changed since 1957 when Japan began voluntary 
controlled export of cotton goods to the United States. Mr. Abe also requested 
the United States to step up imports of Japanese merchandise to cope with a 
present imbalance of trade between these two countries. Mr. MacArthur 
promised to relay Mr. Abe’s views to Washington. 

There again we talk about an imbalance of trade. I would assume 
that Japan has taken the position we are buying so many other things 
from the United States, why can’t we sell our textiles back to you, 
which points up the very problem I am trying to emphasize here 
which is the fact that it looks like textiles are always going to take it 
in the neck, because Japan has accelerated its interest in textiles and 
is using the argument, “If we buy so many other goods from the States, 
why can’t we sell our textiles to you?”—which, of course, aggravates 
this problem of the American textile industry. 

I am wondering in this particular connection what procedure will 
be followed before any other agreements are consummated between 
the United States and Japan. — arently Japan wants to increase 
its cotton quota and its cotton goods. They are saying, “We are buy- 
= many more bushels of wheat, we are buying so many more auto- 
mobiles, we are buying so many other things, why can’t we sell you 
more textiles?” 

I have always taken the position that we ought to be a little more 
selective in what we do unless we want to destroy the American mar- 
ket completely. 

I am wondering if somehow we can’t get this seminar that you are 
talking about between Mr. Herter and a responsible individual of the 
Commerce Department and the industry, both management and labor, 
to see if something can’t be worked out that would be satisfactory to 
all within the framework of our foreign policy objectives and at the 
same time trying to keep alive the American textile industry, because 
if it keeps going at the rate that it is going, I am very fearful that we 
are going to be in serious trouble. 

There was a time, of course, when the North alone would complain. 
The a then, there, was that much of this exodus was going 
toward the South. Now we have the South coming in and saying, 
“We are in bad shape because of your imports from Japan, France, 
oo Britain, and Prben Italy,” and now next I suppose will be the 

ilippines. 

I would hope that somehow we could get a meeting of minds as to 
what procedure should be followed here, use I think you have the 
administrative authority to do some of these things. I am afraid if 
we expect to begin legislatively to do them, that that procedure would 
be rather cumbersome and dilatory in effect, not to meet this situation, 
because this, to me, is like an administrative agreement that is goin 
to be struck one way or the other. Before that agreement is seentand 
I would hope this: The individuals who are going to negotiate it for 
the U.S. Government would read the record of the hearings that 
we have had in these textile investigations, because I am fearful 
that if remedying the situation becomes any worse than it is, I see ir- 
reparable harm being done to the domestic textile industry. 
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Here is another one: 
United States seen unaffected if Philippines mill expansion is O.K.’d. 


That, to me, on its face is silly. If the Philippines expect to ex- 
port more goods to the United States, maybe it might mean some 
other things will be sold in greater quantities in the Philippines, but 
that doesn’t mean that you can add more imports to the American 
domestic market without it affecting the American market. We are 
talking through our hats if we take that position. 

As a matter of fact, it has been stated by all here that if you take 
this whole textile industry worldwide, it is overproduced. But if 
you are going to use the same markets to explore and exploit this 
quantity of goods that is increasing day by day, you have reached 
a saturation point that you just can’t absorb any further expansion - 
unless Japan provides more of these textile manufactured goods for 
its own people and the Philippines does the same for their people, 
and the Italians do the same for their people, and the English do the 
same for their people, and the French do the same for their people. 

I think it is a wonderful thing to expand these industries, pro- 
vided they expand their own domestic demands, for more consump- 
tion of them. But if this whole expansion is going to be to win the 
American market, I don’t think that the American domestic textile 
industry can absorb any more of it. I think we have reached the 
saturation point now. I think you have over-hit it. 

I would hope that this would be given serious thought before any 
new agreements are made or any other concessions are made of in- 
creasing the quota of cotton manufactured goods from Japan, at 
at least this high level meeting that you have been talking about, and 
would be : pone some serious consideration to see if something can’t 
be worked out that won’t do us more harm than we have already 
experienced. 

Mr. Bears. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, and the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs have both met with representatives of 
the textile industry to discuss the voluntary program for 1959. 

Senator Pastore. Any questions, Senator Thurmond? 

This is a representative of the State Department. 

Senator THurmonp. Please excuse my tardy appearance, but my 
train just got in. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have a few questions I would like to ask the 
witness. 

Mr. Beale, you are the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs of the Department of State; is that right? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. How long have you been with the Department 
of State? 

Mr. Bratz. Since January 1946, immediately after the war. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I want to ask you a few questions concerning 
the administration of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Many witnesses have testified that the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act by the State Department has damaged the industry. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 
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Senator THurmonp. Duties on wool textiles were reduced in 1948, 
and on the cotton textiles in 1955. 

You are familiar with that; aren’t you? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Since 1948, the wool-textile industry has suf- 
fered severely from a number of problems, including increased im- 
ports. You are familiar with that; aren’t you? 

Mr. Beate. Yes. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Would you be good enough to outline for us 
the effect of these tariff reductions in 1948 and in 1955 and tell us 
why this was done in the light of the conditions in the industry and 
the effect which reduced duties would have on the industry ? 

Do you understand that question, or do you want me to repeat it? 

Mr. Beare. No, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Would you be good enough to outline for us 
the effect of these tariff reductions in 1948 and in 1955 and tell us 
why this was done in the light of the conditions in the industry and 
the effect which reduced duties would have on the industry? 

Mr. Beate. Sir—— 

Senator THurmonp. If there is anything you can’t answer here 
today—because I have a good many questions I am going to ask 
you—if you want to prepare a memorandum and put it in the record, 
that will be all right with me if it is all right with the chairman. 

Senator Pastorr. Yes. We have vende asked him to give us the 
reasons on the overruling by the White House on some of these escape 
clauses, and this of course is a further expansion of it. 

Mr. Beare. Senator, I think it would be very helpful if we could 
pet something in the record on this. I realize it is an extremely 

etailed question. I think probably we could have a more responsive 
answer than one I would make extemporaneously. 

Senator THurmMonp. You prefer to prepare a memorandum on that 
question ? 

Mr. Beate. I would be very happy to, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied by the 
Department of State for the record :) 


The possible effect of tariff reductions on individual industries or products, 
including textiles, can only be evaluated after careful analysis of all the factors 
bearing on those industries or products. If it is believed that such reductions 
have had an adverse effect on the textile industry, there is a means for making 
such a determination, namely through the escape-clause procedures which pro- 
vide for a complete investigation of an industry’s situation, It may be noted 
that, although United States imports of textile products have increased in 
recent years, the domestic industry still supplies the overwhelming share of the 
American market and the United States still is in an export position for textile 
products taken as a whole. 

The United States has reduced duties on textiles as part of its program for 
negotiating with other countries for a reciprocal lowering of trade barriers for 
the purpose of expanding the international exchange of goods. The United 
States has obtained in return, as it has for other concessions that it has granted, 
a variety of concessions of benefit to American export interests. 

In negotiating the tariff reductions under consideration, the executive branch 
followed all of the established procedures designed to safeguard domestic inter- 
ests, including holding public hearings on the products being considered for a 
tariff reduction and carefully analyzing facts relating to production, trade, and 
consumption of the preducts involved. The agencies participating in recom- 
mendations to the President formulated their positions and the President based 
his decisions on concessions to be granted on the basis of all of these conidera- 
tion. 
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Senator THurmonp. I want to ask you another question. 

Explain to what extent the industry was consulted prior to these 
tariff reductions. 

Mr. Bratz. That I can explain, sir. 

The industry was consulted through—they had the opportunity to 
present their views through the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. They also, of course, had an opportunity to present their views 
as individuals or as associations separately through the Department 
of Commerce, And the decisions were in all cases joint decisions of 
the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Committee. 

Senator iereasenirn Who had the opportunity? Would you give 
us the names of the people who were actually notified and had that 
opportunity ¢ 

r. Beate. I will provide that for the record, if I may, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Braue. Yes, 

Senator Tuurmonp. And if they were holding any official position 
in an organization, if you would give the title so we will have the 
full information. 

Mr. Braue. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied by the Department of 
State for the record :) 


Attached are lists of all the individuals, companies, associations and organi- 
zations who filed briefs and/or testified on textile products at public hearings 
held by the Committee for Reciprocity Information in connection with tariff 
negotiations held in 1947 and in 1955. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information is an interdepartmental Commit- 
tee established by Executive order to receive information and views from pro- 
ducers, traders, importers, exporters and other interested persons or organiza- 
tions concerning proposed trade-agreement negotiations, or the operation of a 
trade agreement already in effect. 

Although the Committee does not extend special invitations to participate in 
hearings to any individual or group or request the submission of any particular 
type of testimony, it gives wide distribution to the public notices which it issues 
prior to the holding of any hearing. These notices are published in the “Federal 
Register,” are reported in the “Department of State Bulletin,” in “Treasury 
Decisions” and in the “Foreign Commerce Weekly,” and are issued to the press 
by the Department of State. In addition, copies of the notice are distributed 
by the secretariat of the Committee for Reciprocity Information and the Depart- 
ment of State to several hundred individuals and groups which have indicated 
they wish to receive such notices. The Department of Commerce sends copies 
of the notices to its field offices and other agencies in the Government give them 
additional distribution. 

All persons requesting to present their views orally to the Committee are 
heard, provided they have submitted a brief, and all briefs submitted are dis- 
tributed to all nine agencies represented on the Committee for their consid- 
eration. 
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COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GENEVA, 1948) 


Names of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning cotton and miscellaneous fibers 
(other than wool) and manufacturers thereof listed in public notices of Nov. 9, 
1946, and Feb. 14, 1947 (11 F. R. 18447, Nov. 18, 1946; 12 F. R. 1154, Feb. 19, 
1947) 











Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or Witness Brief | Testi- 
organization mony 
All schedule 9 items..| Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., New | P. S. Howe, Jr.,chairmanof|; X x 
York, N. Y. (cotton textiles). the board. 

WD istinntunwaiies American Cotton Manufacturing As- | William P. Jacobs, presi-| X a 
sociation, Washington, D. C. (cot- dent-treasurer. 
ton goods). 

Shs cdukadacial Association of Cotton Textiles Mer- | W. Ray Bell, president.....| X x 
chants of New York, New York, | 
N.Y. (cotton textiles). | | 

il eed te tee oe The Thread Institute, New York, | P. S. Howe, Jr., represent-| X | X 
N.Y. (cotton, linen, and silk thread). ing (Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute). | 
Wht eadods Linen Thread Co., Ine., New York, | Fred K. Barbour, president.| X | 
N.Y. (linen thread). { 
COR it. ds tae | Atkins & Pearce Manufacturing Co., | Asal. Atkins, vice president | X x 
Cincinnati, Ohio (candle wicking). | and general manager. 
DONO. i. cnn nn Batts sak Ashworth Bros., Howard Bros, Man- | Gibbs L. Baker, Counsel....| X x 
| ufacturing Co., Lloyd Manufactur- | Roland S. Lee x 
ing Co., United States Rubber Co., | Harold Murry x 
Washington, D.C.! (linen warp 
cotton). | 
Oe WF. eee Thomas French & Sons, Ltd, Fall | John D. Harris, president...} X x 
River, Mass. (cotton ladder tapes). 
All schedule 9 items_._| New Jersey State Board of Mediation, | Walter T. Marqetts, Jr.,| X x 
Newark, N.J. (various cottons). chairman. 
I ixkcden <caceckel Handkerchief Industry Association, | Arthur M. Klurfeld, execu- x = 
Inc., New York, N.Y. (cotton, tive secretary and counsel. | 
linen, silk, and rayon handker- | Jerome Brush_.__.........--}_.-..-- i xX 
chiefs). John A. Herrmann.-._.....--}....-- x 
Auguste Schwab--.-........-}--.--- x 
MO. iin oid cdots Hand Machine Embroidery Associa- | Bernard Saltzman, counsel__| X x= 
tion of America, Passaic, N.J. (em- 
broidered handkerchiefs) . 
Sic e cciictakits Pleaters Stitchers & Embroierers | Jack Schwartz, counsel__..-- x = 
| Association and National Hand | Albert Gelman, counsel-_..-_|_..._- x 
Embroiderers & Novelty Manufac- 
turing Association, New York, 
N.Y. (hand embroidery). 
pe Sea ee Pee Lace and Embroidery Association, | David E. Schwab, president.|} X x 
| New York, N.Y. (lace and em- 
broidery). } 
TE denndinttsigciaiad te Embroidery Manufacturers Bureau, | Ernest Mossmann, counsel..| X ax 
Union City, N.J. (embroidery). 
CR cs or tasdaew Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., New | Howard Richmond, vice = 
= ,» N.Y. (velveteen and cordu- president. 
roy). 
ed ors ie dk catcnine International B. F. Goodrich Co., | Charles R. Coutes, counsel_.| X 
ae Ohio (cotton cord and rayon 
cord). 
All schedule 9, 10, 12 | Upholstery & Decorative Fabrics | James W. Bevans, counsel..; X x 
and 13 items. Association of America, New York, 
N.Y. (tapestries upholsteries) .! 

OP aiccdcaden cnt Upholstery & Drapery Fabrics Manu- | James L. Fri_...-.---.------ x (2) 
facturing Association, Inc., New 
oy N.Y. (upholstery and drap- 
ery).! 

Be ae Textile Workers Union of America, | Solomon Barkin, counsel_...| X a 
New York, N.Y. (various textiles)! 

Se eee Philadelphia Textile Manufacturing | Millard D. Brown, chair-| X 7 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. (var- man of tariff committee. 
ious textiles) .! 

Ws wcisn biccciicke Varnished Tubing Association, Inc., | Randall E. Riley, counsel...; X x 
= York, N.Y. (cotton insulating 
mat). 

aaa e os — = ™ New York, N.Y. (cotton | Richard Pohlers, counsel....| X x 

amask). 

ee nee Andrew Y. Michie & Sons, Philadel- | Stanley Scheerr, counsel_...| X x 
phia, Pa. (cotton, wool, synethtic i 
fiber).! 

GE cto ticiaeat James R. Kendrick Co., Ine., Phila- | James R. Kendrick __.-..-.- x ~ 
delphia, Pa. (cotton elastic fiber). 

ee Textile Bag Manufacturing Associa- | T. W. Little. ............-.- x a 


tion, Chicago, Il). (burlap, jute bags). | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Names. of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning cotton and miscellaneous fibers 
(other than wool) and manufacturers thereof listed in public notices of Nov. 9, 
1946, and Feb. 14, 1947 (11 F.R. 13447, Nov. 13, 1946; 12 F.R. 1154, Feb. 19, 


1947) —Continued 
a 
Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or 
organization 

1008, 1018.............| Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co., 
Ludlow, Mass. (jute, flax, hemp 
products). 

1020._................| Armstrong Cork Co., Washington, 
DC. (linoleum). 

RE MOE ET United States Linoleum Felt Base 
Manufacturing, Washington, D.C. 
(felt products). 

1020, 1021-_-- Joseph Katz, New York, N.Y. (lino- 
leum floor covering). 

1020_. . ..| United States Cocoa Mat Corp, Madi- 
son, Ohio (cocoa mats). 

1022_- | National Mat & Matting Co., Wake- 
field, Mass. (cocoa fiber mats). 

1022... Meakins McKinnon, Inc., Lockport, 
N.Y. (cocoa matting and mats). 

Mo. 5 Leceaset ...| Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

917, 1300, 1311... ..4.- Underwear Institute, New York, 
N.Y. (knit underwear).! 

1630, 917.......- ..-.| National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, New York, N.Y. (wool and 
cotton knitted outerwear apparel).! 

All schedule 9, 10, 13, | Linen Trade Association, Inc., New 

and 15 items. York, N.Y. (linen products). 
1021__.._.............| Flax Processing & Linen Co., Grey- 
stone, R.I. (flax yarn). 

1009, 1010, 1014__.....| Steven Linden Associates, Webster, 

| Mass. (linen crash towels). 

1003, 1004, 1005..._....| Soft Fibre Manufacturers Institute, 
New York, N.Y. (soft fiber products). 

NB i bi a Milford Textile Corp., Milford, N.H. 
(flax, hemp, jute beddings). 

904, 905, 1306, 1307____| National Council American Im- 
porters, New York, N.Y. (various 
products). 

Rs Binnie newsecead Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N.Y. (car- 
pets).! 

A ae George E. Mallinson Importing Co., 
Ine., New York, N.Y. (rugs) ! 

Pe ten ditnnsaann Milton Linn, New York, N.Y. 
(rugs).! 

All schedule 9 and 13 | J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. 

items. (cotton, rayon items).! 

All schedule 12 and | National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 

13 items; | New York, N.Y. (silks and syn- 
thetic fabrics). 

All schedule 9, 12, Narrow ‘Textiles Association, Inc., 

and 13 items. Paterson, N.J. (narrow silks). 

I x Seis die seein Corset & Brassiere Association of 
America, New York, N.Y. (elas- 
ties). 

1009b, 1009c, 1010. .__. Federated Association of World 
Traders, New York, N.Y. (various 
fabrics). 

WeRicns-ns - setdicedtlaeate Domestic Velveteen & Corduroy 
Manufacturers, New York, N.Y. 
(velveteen and corduroy). 

a a ee 

a a ee Webbing Manufacturers Institute of 
New London, Conn., New Lon- 
don, Conn. (elastic webbing and 
braids). 

1529_.................| Everlastie Corp., Chelsea, Mass. 
(elastic). | 

athe 4 ced atinknchecs neu American Lace Manufacturers & | 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives of 
| America, Providence, R.I. (lace). | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Witness | Brief Iresti- 











mony 

Joseph C. Mahoney, treas-| X x 
urer. 

Kenneth O. Bates...........| X | X 

Died feel. cali ds cbeaee at Se x 

Joseph Katz, president __ x 1) 

Thomas C. Akehurst........} X x 

F, W. Siller, treasurer/buyer_| X x 

Bruce 8. Jackson, president/ | X x 
buyer. | 

mF Cotte. ci+.2....4): | () 

Roy A. Cheney, president, | X x 
Wesley Heilman (presi- 
om. Gibbs Underwear 

0.). 

Sydney S. Korzenik, ex-| X zz 
ecutive director and coun- 
sel. 

H. S. Radcliffe, secretary | X | x 
John G. Loizeaux, senior | 
vice president. 

Edward Winsor, counsel....| X i 

Ralph A. Butland, counsel..| X x 

Joseph C. Mahoney, chair- | X - 
man tariff committee. 

S. R. Goldman, president, | X (?) 
treasurer, buyer. 

M. H. Blinken, acting chair- | X x 
man. 

Merrill A. Watson, presi- xX x 
dent. 

George E. Mallinson, presi- | X x 
dent. 

Dates TA ee cas cee cud = . 4 

Ralph A. Butland, counsel..| X | X 

Irene N. Blount, secretary- | X (3) 
treasurer. 

Raymond G. Buser, presi- x x 
dent. 

TG oe sk os nade cobs lavawn = 

i. |) es ee?) 4 

SO, x x 

E, I. Omeltchenko, counsel x = 

A. S. Guterman, counsel_._.| X xX 

Hon. Ellsworth B. Buck |- | x 
(New York). 

Harold W. Conant, counsel x | x 

| 

Walter F. Conley, assistant x x 
to president. 

C. B. J. Molitor, counsel. ~ x 
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Names of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
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| | 
Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or | Witness Brief |Testi- 
organization jmony 
| i 
Bt seceticctees sd Lace Operatives of America, Provi- | John Burns (president of | X xX 
dence, R.I. (lace). Amalgamated Lace Oper- | 
atives of America). 
Chisct. Sac ..| Lockport Cotton Batting Co., Lock- | T. C. Cole, president__......| X x 
| port, N.Y. (cotton batting). 
All schedule 9 items..| Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. (Nar- | Lewis F. Sawyer, secretary_.| X | X 
row Fabrics Division), New York, | Max Krauss (president of | X | X 
N.Y. (various items). the American Cord & 
Webbing Co.). 
De i ksiive cakewes A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Free- | S. L. Winterer, vice presi- | X x 
hold, N.J. (rugs).! dent. 
TR, TI a iii ciciccincrpsnines Alex. Smith & Sons Carpet Co., | A. Griffin Ashcroft, director = x 
| Yonkers, N.Y. (rugs).! of research. 
All schedule 9 items-_| vee Textile Workers of America, | John Hoda, president -_____- x x 
2ocal 1138. 
1003, 1004, 1005.......| Hard Fiber Cordage & Twine Indus- | Edward R. Metcalf, counsel_| X x 
try of the United States, New York, | 
N.Y. (various). 
All schedule 9 items__| National Association of Cotton Man- | Russell T. Fisher, presi- x Q@) 
ufacturers, Boston, Mass, (various). dent-secretary. 
902__.............-...| The Carded Yarn Association, Inc., | P. 8. Howe, Jr.,chairmanof | X 
Charlotte, N.C. (cotton yarn). the board (testimony, Cot- | 
| ton Textile Institute). 
902__.................| Southern Combed Yarn Spinners | P.S. Howe, Jr.,chairmanof| X @) 
Association, Gastonia, N.C. (cotton | the board. 
yarn thread). 
002, 923, 924. ....-...- Paragon Art & Linen Co., New York, |...........-.-.-....-----.--.- x 
N.Y. (various),! | 
SOG 2002. eet Southern Cotton, Inc., New York, | Richard Pohlers, counsel....| X xX 
N.Y. (various). | 
yp) ee | Knitted Glove & Mitten Industry, | James H. Casey, counsel__._.| X | X 
| New York, N.Y. (gloves).! 
| 





' Also covered wool] manufactures. 


2 Canceled. 


Note.—Where only witness’ name appears, his title or position in company or association is unknown 


Names of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning wool and manufacturers of wool 
listed in public notices of Nov. 9, 1946, and Feb. 14, 1947 (11 F.R. 13447, Nov 
13, 1946; 12 F.R. 1154, Feb. 19, 1947) 




















Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or Witness | Brief |Testi- 
organization | mony 
| 
) | | Ashworth Bros., Howard Bros. Manu- | Gibbs L. Baker, counsel____| X x 
facturing Co., Lloyd Manufacturing | Roland 8. Lee............--.|-..--- x 
Co., United States Rubber Co. | Harold Murry-.-.--..---.--]---.-- x 
| (linen warp, wool). 
All schedule 11 items.| New Jersey State Board of Mediation, | Walter T. Marquetts, Jr., | X x 
Newark, N.J.! chairman. } 
Ee es Ee Upholstery & Decorative Fabrics | James W. Bevans, counsel_.| X x 
Association of America, New York, 
N.Y.! (tapestries and upholstery of 
wool). 
Deaicks cabs eb bawcoune Upholstery & Drapery Fabric Manu- | James L. Fri_..--...--.--.--- x (3) 
facturing Association, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. (upholstery and dra- | 
pery fabric). | 
All schedule 11 items_| Textile Workers Union of America, | Solomon Barkin, counsel_- x be: 
| New York, N.Y. (various textiles)!. | 
ae © Philadelphia Textile Manufacturing | Millard D. Brown, chair-| X | X 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. man of tariff committee. 
(various textiles) .! | 
100948... 2 Andrew Y. Michie & Sons, Phila- | Stanley Scheerr, counsel-_-.- = x 
delphia, Pa. (cotton, wool, synthetic, 
fiber). 
1114¢_.. | Underwear Institute, New York, | Roy A. Cheney, president- pe x 
N.Y.! (knit underwear). Wesley Heilman (president |____. | x 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Gibbs Underwear Co.). 
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Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or Witness Brief |Testi- 
organization mony 
Rein aie National Knitted Outerwear Asso- | Sydney S. Korzenik, execu- | X Sa 
ciation, New York, N.Y.! (wool tive director and counsel. 
knitted outerwear apparel). 
1101, 1102......_.._.....| National Wool Marketing Corp., Utah} C. W. Fawcett, general | X x 
Wool Marketing Association, Salt manager. 
Lake City, Utah (wool items). 
1101, 1102._._- = cieebewle Boston Wool ‘Trade Association, | Ralph Keltie, counsel_____.-. x x 
Boston, Mass, (wool items). Thomas Thatcher, counsel__}_._._-. sae 
BGTD, 1907. 2 sci dss American Angora Rabbit Breeders | Charles W. Orr, secretary- | X x 
ee. Palmerlake, Colo. (angora treasurer. 
wool). 
1102, 1107, 1114a_....-. Angora Advisory Council, Cleveland, | A. T. Gilbert, secretary, | X x 
Ohio (angora wool). advisory council. 
All schedule 11 items_| National Association of Wool Manu- | Arthur Besse, president---.- x x 
facturers, New York, N.Y. (wool 
products). 
1107, 1108, 1109.......| Forstmann Woolen, Passaic, N.J. | C. E. Forstmann, president.| X (® 
(woolen goods). 
ae Sees 8S. Strook & Co., Inc., New York, | Sylvan Stroock, president...| X A 
N.Y. (woolen goods). 
| ee ee American Trade Association for Brit- | Bernard B. Smith, counsel..} X x 
ish Woolens, New York, N.Y 
Oe eee ee National Woolens & Trimmings, New | Bernard B. Smith, counsel..| X (3) 
York, N.Y. (wool manufacturers). 
All schedule 11 items.| Draper Top Co., Boston, Mass. (wool | George M. Thurmond (tes- | X x 
textiles). tified with Wool Top- 
makers). 
EE os eee Francis Willey & Co., Boston, Mass. | F. W. Marriner, president..| X x 
(wool tops). 
ES eee ee J. Eisenberg, Inc., New York, N.Y. | J. Eisenberg, president-_--..- x xX 
(wool waste). 
a ee Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., New | Thomas O. Boucher-.....-.-- x x 
Brunswick, N.J. (wool screencloth). 
ET ish esnccnen Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of | Merrill A. Watson, presi- | X Zz 
—- New York, N.Y.! (car- dent. 
pets). 
oh. es George E. Mallinson Importing Co., | George E. Mallinson, presi- | X xX 
Inc., New York, N.Y. (rugs).! dent. 
319005) 12178. du. Succes Milton Linn, New York, N.Y. (rugs) !.| Milton Linn...-........... wax x 
SURE ciuvetisksedeeenat D. N. & E. Walter, San Francisco, | Alfred Gemperle........... ae 4 ) 
Calif. (wool fiber covering). 
és ccntadipecinnind Woven. Wool Felt Industry Tariff | Lewis R. Parker, chairman x x 
Committee, New York, N.Y. (wool (executive vice president, 
felts). Albany Felt Co.). 
All schedule 11 items.| J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. | Ralph A. Butland, counsel._}| X x 
(cotton, rayon, woolens). 
AN icclicaeiasaintaciiniiceinial sala taiapiinie eetaddibadeonianesdeeartnkiactaieotstisertiaies a. Margaret Chase | X 
mith. 
| ss ee A ’ a Inc., Freehold, | 8. L. Winterer.............. x x 
J. (rugs).! 
PIII wcitelncisnsecesis Alex. Smith & Sons Carpet Co., | A. Griffin Ashcroft, director | X =. 
Yonkers, N.Y. (rugs).! of research. 
All schedule 11 items.| Wool Topmakers Committee, Boston, | Ernest Bently, counsel -___.-- x x 
Mass. (wool tops). 
oe ee Felt and Textiles of America, Inc., | Henry H. Glassie_-.........-. - xX 
Washington, D.C. (felt). 
Aifochaduls 11 SemmG tis oh. 5. Ran... aso he dete Representative O. C. |-..-.. x 
Fisher, Texas. 
2008, 2808.2... 28SEC National Wool Growers Association, | Edwin Marsh, executive | X @) 
Salt Lake City, Utah (amb and secretary. 
dutiable wools). 
NE deivig chs amatecine Paragon Art & Linen Oo., New York, |--.-...-..--...s.:-........... x 
N.Y. (wool felts). 
1114b_..............-.| Knitted Glove and Mitten Industry, | James H. Casey, counsel....| X x 
New York, N.Y. (gloves). 
All schedule 11 items.|...........--- a eae ea cet Representative Frank A. |--.-.-- x 
Barrett, Wyoming. 
Bad ncccpetnie Mache Commission Wool Combers Group, | Ralph Fieldsend-.-.-..-.---- x x 


Hudson, Mass. 


tops). 


(imported wool 





1 Also covered cotton manufacturers. 
3 Canceled. 


NotTe.—Where only witness’ name appears, his title or position in company or association is unknown. 
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GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (JAPAN, 1955) 


Names of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning wool and manufacturers of wool 


listed in public notice of Nov. 13, 1954 (19 F.R. 222, Nov. 16, 1954) 


Individual, company, association, or 
organization 


Tariff paragraph 


All soheGule 12 temes.! ©)... sscssecns.ssebiztadunniiaas~ 


General textiles......| New England Governors and New 
England Textile Committee, Bos- 


ton Park, Mass.' 


Witness 


Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Seymonr E. Harris (profes- 
sor of Economics, Har- 


vard). 

Howard N. Feist, Jr., execu- 
tive director. 

William H. Miernyk 
renee Univer- 
sity). 


Brief |Testi- 





iiribaniucowte Textile Workers Union of America- | Solomon Barkin, director 
CIO, New York, N.Y.! of research. 
John Chupka, secretary- 
treasurer. 
Victor Canzano, director 
cotton division. 
All schedule 11 items.| Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- | Richard W. Wells, presi-| X 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. dent. 
00D TR ccdcccsucaiie National Wool Trade Association, | Clifton B. Russell, presi-| X 
_— Mass. (wool manufactur- dent. 
ers). 
TR Bttdecnckuwas Boston Wool Trade Association, Bos- | James H. Stannard III,| X 
ton, Mass. esident. 
1111, 1114b, 1114d.....| National Association of Wool Manu- | Edwin Wilkinson, execu-| X x 
factures, New York, NY. tive vice president. 
BE cncthsceny been Troy Blanket Mills, Troy, N.H. (on | Edward J. Russell, vice| X x 
behalf National Association of Cot- president, 
ton Manufacturers) (blankets). 
Rec eauthescecance National Association of Hosiery Man- | Reuben C, Ball, vice presi- | X z 
ufacturers, New York, N.Y. dent. 
Vie cabennssndsciaconen Ce Institute, Inc., New York, | Paul M. Jones, president....| X 
Wi tciakivncenwnd American Fabric Glove Associates, | James H. Casey, Jr., secre-| X x 
=e N.Y. (gloves and mit- tary. 
ens). 
BBE Ss ctdcdcuaves American Knit Handwear Associa-| Edward F. Vonderahe,| X x 
tion, Gloversville, N.Y. chairman industry tariff 
committee. 
TN itt cic National Association Blouse Manu- . H. Lerner, executive; X x 
facturers, New York, N.Y.! director. 
a eee National Knitted Outerwear Associa- | Sidney 8S. Korzenik execu-| X x 
tion, New York, N.Y.! tive director and counsel, 
DDB i caihiedsonetennleis American Wool Glove Importers As- | Reuben E. Gross, counsel....| X x 


sociation, Staten Island, N.Y. 


1 Also covered cotton manufactures. 
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Name of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning cotton and miscellaneous fibers 
(other than wool) and manufacturers thereof listed in public notice of Nov. 13, 
1954 (19 F.R. 222, Nov. 16, 1954) 
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Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or Witness | Brief | Testi- 
organization mony 

All schedule 9 items..} All Japan Cotton Spinners Associa- | Y. Tawa, director general - x 
tion, Osaka, Japan (cotton textiles). 

Do. ..| National Association of Finishers of | Joseph E. Hoesl, secretary..}| X 
Textile Fabrics, New York, N.Y. 
(cotton cloth and manufactures). 
All schedule 9, 10, 12, | ()__--- Semacnd te taekee gE Representative Edith xX 
13, par. 1529a. Nourse Rogers, Massa- 
chusetts. 
General textiles _-__._ New England Governors and New | Seymour E. Harris (profes- x xX 
| England Textile Committee, Bos- sor of economics—Har- 
| ton Park, Mass.! vard.) | 
Howard N. Feist, Jr., execu- 
| tive director. 
William H. Miernyk/| X | X 
(Northwestern Univer- | 
| sity). 
Do. | Textile Workers Union of America— | Solomon Barkin, director of xX X 
CIO, New York, N.Y.) research. 
John Chupka, secretary- X 
| treasurer. 
Victor Canzano, director xX 
| cotton division. 

904, 905... ..| Berkshire Fine Spinning Association, | Malcolm Chase, president...| X x 
Providence, R.I. 

WE cb ndepsintine nec Tariff Committee of the Domestic | Howard Richmond, vice | X | X 
Velveteen Industry, West War- president. 
wick, R-I., (cotton vélveteens). 

Ge cbanebachooostel Merrimack Manufacturing Co., (on | Malcolm G. Chase, Jr., x x 
behalf of the domestic Velveteen director. 
Industry), Lowell, Mass. (cotton 
velveteens). 

St chases dckeeneal Mutual Mercantile Co., New York, | Hideyuki Tsuchiya. ._-._- ee ae x 
N.Y. (cotton velveteen). 

Pe inct-<camvacdenaaaneel Rosemary Manufacturing Co., Roa- | G. A. Berkstresser, vice) X 
noke Rapids, N.C. (table damask). president/manager. 

PEs xb blew cenccencs Cotton Blanket Committee, Associa- | (Signatures illegible) -..-.-_- xX 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants, 

New York, N.Y. (cotton blankets). 

oe | Tufted Textile Manufacturers Asso- | Henry C. Ball, executive | X 
ciation, Dalton, Ga. vice president. 

so vichcoseerne Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc., Boston, | Gibbs L. Baker, attorney...| X 
Mass.; Mastercraft Linen Corp., 

West Warwick, R.I.; Hughes Faw- 
cett, Inc.; New York, N.Y. | 

ER ae Carpet Institute, Inc., New York, | Paul M. Jones, president..... X | 
N.Y. (carpets). | 

WD isccncnmnsinenemanel Cotton Rug Council of the National | Anthony Nicoletti, counsel..|; X | X 
Association of Waste Material Deal- | 
ers, Inc., New York, N.Y. | 

Tt pt nanamioiiekien — of America, Chi- | Maxwell Spiro. _.....-....-- [eon aa 
cago, Ill. | 

DR cacckntndtinansd Ludlow Manufacturers & Sales Co., | Joseph C. Mahoney, treas- e 
Boston, Mass. (confidential) (jute urer. 
yarns). | | 

Si Avcensiarnen caeaws Soft Fibre Manufacturers Institute, | Joseph C. Mahoney, chair-; X | X 
New York, N.Y. (Covington and man, tariff committee. | | 
Burlington) (jute yarns). | | 

Still tiosdasss tices ies teSee Patchoque-Plymouth Mills Corp., | Bernard L. Schwartz, chair- | X | 
New York, N.Y. (confidential) man of the board. 
(jute yarns). | 

10038, 1006............. Linen Thread Co., Patterson, N.J. | Theodore Dahlstrom, sales |_...- | X 
(jute yarns). manager. 

BONG, CUB. 20 n nine ddenns Towel Group of the Association of | (Signatures illegible). -.-.--- |; X 
Cotton Textile Merchants, New 
York, N.Y. (cotton towels). 

Dl vnsndscicanceenons American Fabric Glove Associates, | James H. Casey, Jr., secre- oh. 
Gloversville, N.Y. (gloves and tary. | 
mittens).! | 

itis icicle tee American Knit Handwear Associa- | Edward F. Vonderahe, = X 

| tion, Gloversville, N.Y. (gloves chairman, industry tariff | 
and mittens).! committee. 

Bs ccetccctonn | National Association of Blouse Manu- | R. H. Lerner, executive x 3 

| facturers, New York, N.Y.! director. 

Be dccawaenlelantetnladasaua ville | National Knitted Outerwear Associa- | Sidney S. Korzenik, execu- X 
tion, New York, N.Y.! | tive director-counsel. 

917, 919............--.| Southern Garment Manufacturers | W. Gordon McKelvey, ex- xX 


Association, Inc., Nashville, Tenn, 


end of table. 


See footnote at 








ecutive vice 
general counsel. 


president- 
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Names of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning cotton and miscellaneous fibers 
(other than wool) and manufacturers thereof listed in public notice of Nov. 13, 
1954 (19 F.R. 222, Nov. 16, 1954) —Continued 




















Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or Witness Brief |Testi- 
organization | mony 
——__- — | -—_—- ges. a i ee re — 
O15 fhe cvabws'sasev | National Association of Shirt, Pajama, | M. J. Lovel,  director- | x xX 
and Sportswear Manufacturers, counsel. 
New York, N.Y. | 
904, 905.............-.| Sagamore Manufacturing Co.. and | Lawton S. Brayton, assist- | X XxX 
Foster Spinning Co., Fall River, ant treasurer. 
| Mass. (fine cotton cloth). } 
904a, 911__._- _...-| Textile Fabrics Association, New | Arthur M, Klurfeld, execu- | X X 
oan N.Y. (countable | cotton tive director. 
cloth). 
O08 OFAN | Heeslein & Co., Inc., New York, | Harold J. Starke, vice | X 
N.Y. (countable cotton cloth). president. i 
904, 923........_......| Association of Cotton Textile Mer- | W. Ray Bell, president_ _- x x 
chants of New York, New York, | 
| N.Y. (cotton manufacturers). 
904, 923_.._.._. ....| American Cotton Manufacturers In- | R. Houston Jewell; vice x x 
stitute, Inc., New York, N.Y. president. | 
Robert C. Jackson, execu- |....-- i 
tive vice president. 
Claudius T. Murchison, |..---- x 
| economie adviser. 
904, 923 / ...| National Association of Cotton William F. Sullivan, presi- | X x 
| Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. | dent. 
| Seabury Stanton_--.....-.-.}-...-.. xX 


| | 


1 Also covered wool manufactures. 


NoTE.—Where only witness’ name appears, his title or position in company or association is unknown. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (SWITZERLAND AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
JAPAN, 1955) 


Names of individuals, companies, associations, and organizations who filed briefs 
and/or testified at public hearings concerning cotton and miscellaneous fibers 
(other than wool) and manufactures thereof listed in public notice of Feb. 21, 
1955 (20 F.R. 1118, Feb. 22, 1955) 


| t Ts 























Tariff paragraph Individual, company, association, or Witness Brief | Testi- 
organization | mony 
All schedule 9 items_| Swiss Fabric Group, New York, N.Y. | M. Stanley Brown, execu- | X 
(cotton textiles). tive vice president. 
Winco nice cess Underwear Institute, New York, | Roy A. Cheney, president |_..__. x 
N.Y. (underwear). | and general counsel. 





Senator Pastore. I think Mr. Thurmond ought to understand this: 
That this Committee that you are talking about is a Cabinet-level 
Committee who are appointees of the President himself. 

Mr. Beate. Sir, the ones I was referring to in answer to this spe- 
cific question, because the Senator’s question went back to 1948, was 
the two committees, the one the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and the other the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. The Tariff Policy Committee was recently established and 
was not in existence. The Cabinet-level Committee was not in 
existence. 

Senator Pastore. Of whom does this Tariff Policy Committee 
consist ? 

Mr. Bear. The present Tariff Policy Committee consists of the 
Secretary of Commerce as the Chairman, representatives of the 
Secretary of State or his representative, the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury and his representative, and the Secretary of Defense: Treasury, 
Defense, Commerce, and State. 

Senator Pasrore. They are all members of the Cabinet ? 

Mr. Bratz. The Secretary of Commerce himself has chaired meet- 
ings. Interior is also represented. 

nator Pastore. But there are no representatives of industry, as 
such, or the public, as such ? 
. Beare. Attending that? No. No, there are no representatives 
attending that because it is a Cabinet-level Committee. 

Senator Pastors. I am not being critical of it, but [ am just wonder- 
ng because the President stands up and says, “This is our foreign 
policy and this is our situation, and this is what we have to do to 
preserve the peace of the world and I am working for the peace of 
the world.” 

I just wonder what the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of this- 
and-that has to say back to the President. 

I am not trying to be facetious or funny, but I was wondering if 
something couldn’t be worked out here whereby we could get some 
individuals there who would represent the public and give the other 
point of view as well. 

But that is not for you or me to decide. 

We have been talking here about an agency. I tell you very frankly 
when you get into these questions here, we can’t even get agreement 
among ourselves. I will be very frank with you. Even among our 
own framework here some think it is good and some think it is not 
good at all. I myself feel the time has come here when we ought to 

ave somebody or some kind of an agency that would stand up and 
fight and has all the facts from day to day that will make these 
situations known, and known with an emphasis, without this merely 
appearing before a group of men who have broad problems on their 
minds and have big responsibilities to decide, that just don’t have the 
time, I think, to give the intimate study that is necessary to reach 
some of the conclusions here that I am afraid are necessary if we 
are to bail out this textile industry that in my opinion is fast failing. 

I would hope—I am not saying this only for your benefit now, 
Mr. Beale; I am saying this for the benefit of my committee as well. 
I am saying this for the benefit of some of the members of manage- 
ment and labor as well. We have got to get our heads together here 
and see if we can’t work out some kind of an organization that will 
have a representation not only of management but of labor and of 
the public as well and stand up and say, “Well, look, this is what 
is happening and you had better do something about it.” 

I am telling you very frankly we are having just as much trouble 
on our side as you have had on your side. It is not that easy. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The question I asked you a few minutes ago 
was to explain to what extent the industry was consulted prior to 
these tariff reductions. 

Did you answer the chairman to say that industry was not con- 
sulted; that only Cabinet members or officials in the Government 
were consulted ? 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. What was your answer? 
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Mr. Bratz. My intent was to say that industry had had an oppor- 
tunity to present its views to these two committees. 

Senator THurmMonp. What industry ? 

Mr. Beaux. The representatives of the textile industry. 

Senator TuHurmonp. They did have that opportunity ? 

Mr. Braz. They did have that opportunity ; yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Who represented the textile industry ? 

Mr. Brats. I don’t know, specifically, sir, because that goes back 
to 1948. 

(See the Department insert subsequently submitted which was 
inserted just prior to this.) 

Mr. Beatz. But, as I say, it will be possible to give you a list 
because the Committee for Reciprocity Information issues a public 
notice announcing its intention to hold hearings and then they receive 
the views, both written and oral, and they have records. 

Senator THurmonp. They made recommendations, did they, at that 
time ? 

Mr. Bratz. The Committee for Reciprocity Information does not 
make recommendations. It merely funnels the information received 
to the Committee on Trade Agreements. 

Senator THurmonp. But you did receive the opinion of the indus- 
try on the matter; is that correct? 

Mr. Beare. That is right. And we will give you a list of all the 
people who appeared before that committee. 

Senator THurmonp. Then I want to ask you this: Why wasn’t the 
advice and opinion of the industry followed ! 

Mr. Beatz. The way the system works is that on the basis of all 
of the information available, both from industry and from Govern- 
ment sources, the Tariff Commission makes peril-point findings. | Be- 
fore those are made, they hold hearings. But it is a finding, a factual 
finding by the United States Tariff Commission, that determines what 
the peril point is. That is the point below which you cannot go with- 
out endangering the industry. 

The Trade Agreements Committee is not permitted to make a -re- 
duction below the peril point, although I believe there is a point there 
that if they do make such a recommendation, they have specifically 
to present their views to the President on that. 

enator THurmonp. I may want to come back in a few minutes to 
the actual Tariff Commission and the President’s action, too. I will 
go ahead now to save time. 

I just sent to my office for some information. 

I want to ask you this question: In your opinion, if the State 
Department. knew in 1948 and in 1955 what we know today about the 
state of the industry, would these tariffs have been reduced ? 

Mr. Beate. Senator, I don’t know exactly how to answer that. ques- 
tion because that assumes I could project. myself back to 1948. I 
will put it this way : That if the Tariff Commission had made a factual 
study and had reached the conclusion that the concessions on the basis 
of the evidence would imperil the industry, then it would not have 
been possible to make them. 

Senator Tuurmonp, So, in effect, your answer is if they knew what 
they know today, these tariffs would not have been reduced; is that 
correct ¢ 


29350—59—pt. 5-3 
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Mr. Beate. I am not trying to guess what the Tariff Commission 
might find. I am unable to say that. That is a a” difficult field 
because no one attempts to make a decision for the Tariff Commis- 
sion. That is a finding. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I understand that. 

What did the State Department do? 

Mr. Beate. The State Department is represented on the committee 
which has never yet clearly breached one of these et poe findings 
by a duty reduction. You see, the findings of the Tariff Commission 
are made known to the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. The State Department chairs that committee. No recom- 
mendation has ever been made which clearly breached one of these 
peril-point findings of the Tariff Commission by a duty reduction. 

Senator Tuurmonp. If the State Department knew in 1948 and 
1955 what we know today about the state of the industry, I want to 
ask you again, Would it have recommended that these tariffs be 
reduced ? 

Mr. Beate. I am sorry, Senator, I am not trying to avoid the ques- 
tion, but I must point out the views of the State Department, as an 
individual agency, are based on findings of the Tariff Commission. 

I will put it this way: If the Tariff Commission, on the basis of the 
present information, had made a finding of—a peril-point finding, 
then the Department of State, I would certainly assume, on the basis 
of past history, would not have joined in any recommendation for a 
reduction in das that would have gone below that point. 

Senator THurmonp. All right; we move on. 

Isn’t the Japanese voluntary quota on cotton and goods in effect a 
recognition of the fact that cotton textile duties had been reduced too 
low in 1955? 

Mr. Beate. Sir, to my mind the voluntary quotas of the Japanese 
are recognition on their part of the importance of the American mar- 
ket to Japan and the importance of not sending to the United States 
excessive imports in categories which to their mind would cause harm 
to those particular sectors of the American industry. 

Senator Pastore. And if the Senator would yield on that point, 
then what becomes so wrong with the philosophy of quotas, anyway ? 
If you are saying here that the quota is used as an instrumentality of 
recognition of what harm can be done by overexportation of goods 
to the United States of America, then what is so wrong on the part 
of the United States in adopting the philosophy that quotas have to 
be invoked on our initiative in order to accomplish the same _ ob- 
jective? It is a word that has become taboo in the State Department. 

Now that you bring up the point, I don’t want to ask you any 
embarrassing questions, but if it is good for the Japanese to do it, 
what is the wrong in the Americans doing it? 

Mr. Beate. Senator, it has been a basic part of our foreign policy 
since the war to oppose quotas—— 

Senator Pastore. That is why I am asking you the question. 

Mr. Bratz (continuing). Throughout the world. Our reasons 
for doing that were that quotas, we feel, are far more restrictive of 
trade than tariffs, because a quota makes it practically impossible to 
surmount the barrier by reason of any advantages that one might 
have in international trade, and presumably goods move in interna- 
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tional trade because of advantages that one country has in one way 
or another, whether it is natural resources or some other factor. 

As you know, many countries throughout the world imposed quotas 
after the war chiefly for balance of payments reasons. In the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade it was provided that those would 
be removed as soon as possible. 

The United States has been one of the countries that has pressed 
most vigorously for removal of quantitative restrictions that were 
originally imposed for balance of payment reasons, and has achieved 
a considerable degree of success. 

The liberalization in the OKEC countries, for example, has ranged 
between 40 percent of the base period and 93 or even 99 percent, I 
believe. 

Our feeling has been that if the United States were to abandon 
its policy of opposing quotas and were instead to favor a policy of 
imposing quotas, we would find ourselves confronted throughout the 
world with retaliatory action of similar kind, 

Senator Pasrore. That is true. But wasn’t the quota instituted 
by the Japanese on the initiative of the United States ? 

Mr. Beate. It was a result of discussions, yes. 

Senator Pastore. Of course it was. We are asking other people 
to do what we are saying is offensive. I think that in itself becomes 
quite offensive. All of us have to live within quotas. I have to live 
within the quota of my salary, and every man in this room has to live 
within the quota of his salary. It is true we want to stimulate in- 
ternational free trade as much as we can, but if it comes to the point 
that every nation in the world is going to get itself into this textile 
industry in the hope that it is going to sell to the American market, 
then I think that in the long run we may be doing irreparable harm 
even to some of these nations. 

I read an article that was published in the New York Times, and 
I think I read it in the record in the New York hearings to the extent 
that there were many shutdowns of mills in Japan. Hong Kong is 
coming into the field, and the Philippines are coming into the field. 
If the whole approach here is to expand that textile industry in the 
hope that they are going to sell to the American market, one day we 
are going to come to the point of realization that this whole field will 
have to become constricted. Then woe be to us and to some of these 
countries who will have to shut down their mills just because they 
can’t export to the American market. 

I understand that much of the feeling in South America, in that 
very, very serious incident that we had with our own Vice President, 
is the offshoot of some of our policies that we had to constrict on the 
importation of certain minerals that were resented by these people. 

It is like everything else; people get in the habit of living in a 
certain stratum. That happens to families that live on time-and-a- 
half and double time, and when they get back to regular time, you 
have to begin to cut down a little bit, and it is not so easy to take. 

I think if we take our own example of our own family lives and 
our way of living and our daily living and we broaden this to the 
panorama of world affairs, you meet the same conclusions. If we are 
going to encourage all the countries of the world by giving them 

oreign aid money to build up new mills in the hope that they will 
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manufacture goods to raise their own standard of living and then 
they begin to sell to America and we keep doing that in one country, 
then another country, and another country, and then the time comes 
that you have reached the saturation point where you have to close 
it down, we could do terrible damage and terrible harm. 

_ I quite agree with you. I think in some respects the world quota 
is offensive. But you have just given a fine illustration of why the 
Japanese invoked it. What is good for them is good for us as well. 
I am not telling you to change the policy of the United States, but I 
think we are fast coming to the point where we have to recognize that 
you have so much American production and consumption, and some- 
where along the line you have to tell some of the countries of the 
world, “Look, don’t overexpand yourselves, because if you do, you 
are going to be in trouble.” 

_ Industry has to take inventory every so often. The automobile 
industry does it. We even have to do it in our own campaigns. You 
can go only just so far. Beyond that you might find yourself in 
trouble. 

I realize the word “quota” is quite offensive, but I hope we don’t 
begin to follow a policy in this country that because we don’t want 
to institute it, we encourage other countries to do it. 

I say this: If we are going to have a quota in America, it ought 
to be an American-made quota. We ought not to allow other coun- 
tries to institute our quotas. I mean if it means American importa- 
tions, we ought to step up and face it. 

I think that in this particular case it has worked out well, and I 

think that the Japanese have been rather cooperative. I think the 
whole thing has been applauded and hailed by the American textile 
industry. You have heard them speak up in very, very fine terms 
here with restraint, and I tell you very frankly, with only one excep- 
tion, I think every witness that has appeared before us has spoken 
with deference to the Japanese people, and what they mean to us in 
international affairs, Ve don’t want any misunderstanding on that. 
I think the Japanese people are to be applauded for their quota 
system. 
“el there they are. They are coming along, and they know their 
own troubles better than we know them. And they are saying to us, 
“You have got to raise this quota.” There again, I think, if we are 
going to have quotas at all, we are going to begin to make suggestions 
to other countries, and we have reached the point where we ought to 
stand up and face it ourselves. 

I know you can’t decide this for us today. This is a policy decision 
that is made by the White House. I hope you don’t misunderstand 
me. 

Mr. Beate. No. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t even want you to comment on it. 

I realize I have made a speech, but I had to get it off my chest. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I didn’t exactly get your clear-cut answer, I 
don’t believe, to that question, Mr. Beale. 
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If you wouldn’t mind letting me repeat this question again: 

The Japanese, as you know, placed a voluntary quota. My ques- 
tion is, Isn’t that in effect a recognition of the fact that cotton textile 
duties had been reduced too low in 1955? In other words, why would 
they have put on a voluntary quota when they wanted, naturally, to 
sell more textile goods over the world; if they had not felt that the 
duty had been too small as fixed by our country ? 

r. Beate. I don’t think that it necessarily follows that the Japa- 
nese Government reached a conclusion that our duties had been re- 
duced to too low a level. 

Senator THurmonp. Why do you think they did it? 

Mr. Bratr. As I say, I think they were concerned about their over- 
all trade position with the United States. We sell Japan a billion 
two hundred million dollars worth of goods. In return, in 1957, they 
sold us some $600 million worth of goods. Therefore, they know the 
must be able to maintain their exports to the United States. They, 1 
take it, looked at this situation as something that from their national 
interest they did not feel it desirable to have the American producers 
concerned over the impact of Japanese imports in particular segments 
of the industry, and, therefore, they acted as they did. 

Senator THurmoNp. Of the figure you mentioned that the Japanese 
sold us, what percentage of that was in the textile field? 

Mr. Beate. I don’t know the answer, sir. Can I provide that for 
the record ? 

Senator Pastore. I will tell you, if Senator Thurmond will per- 
mit, couldn’t we get a breakdown of the whole billion two ean d 
million dollars ? 

Mr. Beate. That we sell them. 

Senator Pastore. And the breakdown of the $600 million that they 
sell us—let’s find out what is being bought, and what is being sold. 
That is very interesting. Is that all right with you, sir? 

Senator THurmonp. Insert that in the shaved 

Mr. Beate. Yes, I will. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied by the De- 
partment of State for the record :) 

Textile fibers and manufactures, principally the latter, amounted to $190 mil- 
lion, or 32 percent of total U.S. imports from Japan valued at $602 million in 
1957. In the same year the U.S. exported to Japan textile fibers and manufac- 


tures, principally raw cotton, amounting to $233 million, or 19 percent of total 
exports valued at $1,227 million. 
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A breakdown of imports from and exports to Japan in 1957 by major com- 
modity groups follows: 


United States imports from Japan in 1957 


[In thousands] 


a ccrehern emtatlie memes $60, 595 
CR eee ee Ska kannsome 11, 269 
Daan amen nie wretertss i ee 7, 716 
Ripeeeee) rmmenmene proenetes ie 9, 614 
A OE OT POO OTTOS. no okie hid cet tren nem 189, 876 
RPO UEON EE EONUIPON sic ooo ee cinee winw $150 
CUP SI aioe 65, 723 
Juba: ana mamerecterie. oo ek 2, 123 
Flax, hemp, ramie, and manufactures__....._.______-__ 775 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures, not elsewhere speci- 
ee i bee cg nh 612 
Ia Sissi ec meoey 536 
yee eee ee be 2, 027 
an, Menno 34, 439 
Teer Gia MOWER CIENEB. gs i cent 462 
Raw silk, waste, noils and tussah (imported free of duty. 25,112 
Silk semimanufactures and manufactures___._______-_-_- 36, 663 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures___._________-___-_--- 8, 644 
Miscellaneous textile products_......_._.-._---__------- 12, 610 
Wer cs, Se es hes os ti a ei es 73, 5387 
Fees OUR TOU Ok ook is hs kik Se eck ccna nnn 77, 520 
Nonmetallic minerals and manufactures__._.._.-----__------------- 44, 824 
ne eed bide dbiae oman enbokiekomcmee 39, 411 
ARTE I I a nesses So ees eo i ai rien eps ee te ms tno 3, 893 
pomere he ee de ll 83, 901 
Skea gt a a ss beware 602, 156 


United States exports to Japan in 1957 


[In thousands] 


Se a ere ia wk eons Senn nninn $9, 959 
eeeree BIRR) Peete teases ete eel li 36, 367 
eee Woeermmre Hrocwmeg oo ot i) oe 120, 658 
ee Ct ON io ce ted wd bin ie ce dooce 79, 431 
Teatiie: fossa manuencrures.... ee ed 232, 758 
Cotton, AuamenOeNeed. $217, 333 
Cotten .semiminutactures.............22250 25 se 4, 979 
I I i a erga eeerenssensiie mins 309 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures__._.___._______---- 106 
es DI en ce 527 
WEOOR (MORRIE EOS soi apd ccc nen ocnenon 890 
Fern III dik id, eesti ubin Lpmbideenle 146 
Ie NN I na sen claernctes eon csicheaimathingitets 171 
a cock gc eeipeaseirasniin ein anewenenennpenien 41 
Manmade synthetic fibers and manufactures________ 8, 205 
Miscellaneous textile products_-___._.---_-__--_----- 51 
a i fa a cde scblh teks obek hivaledinaieeinccince 24, 732 
Is i i irs ee snipes mains anaes 336, 161 
Nonmetallic minerals and manufactures_______.-___--_.----____-- 121, 694 
cans es cnaijncniemaptp seis tera soi dn'ieoepi neces 163, 332 
CDCI NNN SUIORRINNEI. 5 os oS ck enue 84, 114 
rd a stain eee clasdn ha pweneineelnw es iulek 17, 387 
salient oe sain ie SB ae So creo n ni en to enna ea eb entchtie 1, 226, 593 


Senator THurMonp. Now we move on. As to the future adminis- 
tration of the Trade Agreements Act and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—GATT— interested people are disturbed by news 
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stories about prospective further tariff-reducing agreements under 
GATT. 

Would you be kind enough to outline to us what negotiations are 
currently planned or to be planned with particular reference to the 
matter of textiles? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. In the first place, as you know, the Trade 
Agreements Act, which was extended last August, permits a reduc- 
tion in rates of duty by 20 percent on a base period—that is, 20 per- 
cent of the rate existing as of a specified date. 

One of the reasons for the extension of the powers accorded under 
the Trade Agreements Act was the possibility that we would wish to 
negotiate with the European Common Market when it was established. 

Negotiations with the European Common Market are contemplated, 
but no decision has yet been taken that they will in fact be held. I 
assume that such a decision will have to be taken within the next 6 or 
7 months, possibly. 

When such a decision is taken, the procedures that have been fol- 
lowed in the past will again come into play. The various commit- 
tees or various departments of the Government will consider what 
items might possibly be the subject of negotiation, both with the 
countries of the Common Market and on our part. 

That list will be published and public hearings will be held by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

The information obtained through those hearings, both oral testi- 
mony and the written testimony, will be made available to all of the 
members of the Committee on Trade Agreements, which, as you know, 
is an interdepartmental committee. 

That Committee will then make certain recommendations which 
will be submitted to the Trade Policy Committee, which is the Cabi- 
net-level Committee. The final decision, of course, rests with the 
President as to whether the recommendations are acceptable. But 
the President will act on the advice of a Cabinet-level Committee. 

It is not possible at this time, of course, to say whether any textile 
products would be included in the list of items that might be 
negotiated. 

Senator Tuurmonp. So you do not know at this time? 

Mr. Beate. No, sir; we do not know. 

Senator THurmonp. Coming back to the question we were discuss- 
ing a few moments ago about relief through the Tariff Commission, 
I believe you stated that there was an avenue of relief through the 
Tariff Commission; is that correct? 

Mr. Beate. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. But those who have appeared before the Tariff 
Commission haven’t received much relief; have they? Even if the 
Tariff Commission acted favorably, the President hasn’t acted favor- 
ably; has he? 

Mr. Beate. In 18 cases, sir, I think the President has not accepted 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commission. 

Senator THurmonp. I am informed—and I want to ask you now if 
this is correct; if it isn’t, I want you to tell me where it is wrong, 
because this has been checked and rechecked. 
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Since 1951, so I am informed, the Tariff Commission has found a 
necessity for the relief of domestic industry in 26 cases. It has also 
reported to the President in five other cases in which the Commission 
was evenly divided ; it that correct? 

Mr. Beate. My figures are slightly different from yours, sir, sim- 
ply because of a different period covered. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Of these 31 cases, the President declined to 
implement the action of the Tariff Commission in 20 cases and allowed 
the Commission action to stand in only 11. Thus, in approximately 
two-thirds of the cases, the President rejected the plea for relief. 

Now what are the textile people going to do even after the fact- 
finding body, the Tariff Commission, says they are entitled to relief 
and the President declines to grant the relief ? 

Isn’t the President acting chiefly on the recommendations of the 
State Department in the action he takes? 

Mr. Beate. Sir, may I for the record simply say that our statistics 
show that as of November 1, 1958, action was recommended by the 
Commission on 30 cases. The President invoked the escape clause 
on 11, and rejected the Tariff Commission’s recommendations on 18. 
I believe the figure you gave me was 20. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Since 1951. 

Senator Pastorr. They are close enough. 

Mr. Beate. Close enough. 

Mr. Rostnson. It may be the way that you count split decisions. 
There were several 3-3 decisions, 

Senator Pastore. You say you are going to try to give us the rea- 
sons in each of those cases ? 

Mr. Beate. We are going to ask the permission of the White House. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Would you give me in these 26 cases in which 
the Tariff Commission has found the necessity for relief, the reasons, 
and in the 5 other cases where the Commission was evenly divided, 
in which the President failed to grant relief ? 

According to the figures I have, he declined to implement the action 
in 20 cases out of those 31 cases. 

Mr. Bratz. As I understand it, Senator, the question you raised 
is the same one that Senator Pastore has raised. 

(The following information was supplied by the Department of 
State for the record :) 


The Tariff Commission has recommended escape clause action in 25 cases and 
has been evenly divided in its recommendations in 5 other cases. The President 
invoked the escape clause in 11 cases, did not take escape clause action in 18 
cases, and in 1 case final action is still pending. The attached copies of letters 
to the appropriate congressional committees outline the reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s decision on the 19 cases in which he did not invoke the escape clause. 


LETTERS 

. Garlic, July 21, 1952. 

. Watches, August 14, 1952. 

Brierwood pipes, November 10, 1953. 
Scissors and shears, May 11, 1954. 
Ground-fish fillets, July 2, 1954. 

Lead and zinc, August 20, 1954. 
Hand-blown glassware, September 9, 1954. 
. Spring clothespins, November 20, 1954. 

. Screen-printed silk scarves, December 23, 1954. 
. Wood screws, December 23, 1954. 
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11. Para-aminosalicylic acid, August 10, 1956. 

12. Ferrocerium (lighter flints), November 13, 1956. 
13. Ground-fish fillets, December 10, 1956. 

14. Cotton velveteens, January 22, 1957. 

15. Straight pins, March 29, 1957. 

16. Violins and violas, March 29, 1957. 

17. Stainless-steel flatware, March 7, 1958. 

18. Acid grade fluorspar, March 20, 1958. 

19. Umbrella frames, September 30, 1958. 


GARLIC 
JULY 21, 1952. 

DEAR : On June 6, 1952, the Tariff Commission recommended that I 
should limit imports of foreign garlic into the United States by establishing re- 
strictive quotas, in order to protect our domestic garlic industry from serious 
injury. The Tariff Commission’s recommendation, which was not unanimous, 
was made under section 7, the so-called escape clause, of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951. The recommendation of the Commission followed an in- 
vestigation it was required to make on petition. Section 7 provides that in the 
event the action recommended by the Tariff Commission is not implemented by 
the President within 60 days, he shall submit a report to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and to the Senate Committee on Finance, setting out the 
reasons for not doing so. 

After a careful study of the Tariff Commission’s report, I find myself unable 
to accept its recommendations. For I can find in the report nothing 
to justify the conclusion that the producers of garlic in the United States are 
suffering serious injury as a result of garlic imports. 

The purpose of the Trade Agreements Act is to allow the President to enter 
into agreements with other countries to reduce trade barriers to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the United States and the other countries concerned, and to make the 
necessary changes in United States duty rates to carry out such agreements. 
The so-called escape clause is a standard provision in these agreements, to be 
applied when and if it later becomes clear that a particualr tariff is causing or 
threatening to cause serious injury, to a domestic industry. Obviously, it should 
be invoked only when it can be shown that the conditions specified for its use 
actually exist. The burden of proof rests with those who contend that its use 
is needed. 

In this case, it seems to me that the burden of proof has not been sustained. 
The evidence is tenuous and unpersuasive. The claim that American producers 
of garlic have been seriously injured by imports is mere assertion. The view 
of the minority Commissioners that no serious injury has been sustained is far 
more persuasive than the contentions of the majority. If the standards em- 
ployed by the majority were to be applied generally to American imports, I am 
confident that our trade agreements program would soon be impaired beyond all 
possible remedy, and gains of the negotiated tariffs completely nullified. 

Approximately 90 percent of our domestic garlic is grown in California. About 
90 percent of this California production is in three of the richest agricultural 
counties in the country. Only about 60 farmers in these counties grow garlic, 
regularly, and 4 of these 60 farmers grow half of all the garlic produced in these 
counties. 

Garlic farmers, for the most part, grow garlic as an incidental part of a much 
bigger vegetable and sugar-beet business. For example, about 90 percent of the 
revenue of the four large garlic producing farms has come from products other 
than garlic. Garlic is a convenient crop to plant in rotation with these other 
crops. 

These farmers have been putting less acreage into garlic since the war, yet 
they have been getting a higher yield per acre than before the war. As a result, 
average garlic production in the 5 postwar years 1947-51 has been only slightly 
lower than average garlic production from 1935-39—158,000 sacks per year in 
the postwar years against 164,000 sacks per year in the prewar period. Year 
by year, there has been a notable variation in the acreage planted to garlic. The 
price of garlic has been several times higher in the last few years than it was 
before the war, although not as high as the phenomenal peak prices which existed 
during and immediately after the war. 

It is not known just how well or how badly farmers have fared in the sale of 
their garlic. The report of the majority observes that growers have received 
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from 8% to 10 cents a pound in recent years, and states that at present levels 
of wages and with a normal yield per acre growers must receive 12 cents a 
pound in order for the business to be “remunerative”. But the report does not 
Say what the word “remunerative’ means—whether it includes a margin of 
profit and, if so, how large a margin. 

Nor does the report have anything to say about the concept of “normal 
yield” to which it refers. The figures show that yields since the war have been 
much higher than prewar. Does this mean that these yields have been “ab- 
normal” and that the garlic business has been remunerative, after all? The 
report does not say. 

What the report does indicate clearly is that farmers who were dissatisfied 
with their financial return from garlic had ample opportunity to increase their 
production of other crops. The report aiso indicates that these other crops 
enjoyed good markets. Thus, I cannot understand how these farmers can be 
Suffering “serious injury” from imports. Therefore, I cannot accept the pro- 
posal that the United States should limit the quantities of foreign garlic which 
can be imported into this country each year. 

Foreign garlic which enters the United States is now subject to a duty of 
three-fourths of a cent per pound. This rate was 114 cents a pound under the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 but, under the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, the United States agreed to reduce the rate on garlic and other prod- 
ucts as part of a larger bargain in which other countries also reduced rates on 
various products which American producers were interested in selling to them. 

A quantity of garlic is imported from Mexico, and smaller amounts from 
Chile and Argentina. Since most of this garlic is marketed during the first 
half of the year, before our own producers have harvested their crops, these 
imports apparently are not of particular concern to our domestic growers. 
Moreover, the Mexican imports are of lower quality and do not command as 
high a price as our domestic garlic. 

The competition which does concern our domestic producers comes from 
Italy. High quality Italian garlic has been entering our east coast ports and 
Puerto Rico in increasing volume since the end of the war. Because of trans- 
portation costs, little of this garlic moves very far inland; for example, no 
Italian garlic was sold in Chicago during the year 1951. Furthermore, the 
markets in which Italian garlic has been selling are markets in which demand 
has been expanding. The new garlic-dehydrating industry, which has de- 
veloped rapidly in California and which now absorbs over a third of our 
domestic production, prefers the fresh domestic product to the dried imported 
variety. As a result, our domestic garlic growers face virtually no competition 
in marketing that portion of their crop. Nevertheless, it is true that in the 
east coast and Puerto Rico markets the domestic producers are meeting in- 
creasing competition. 

The Trade Agreements Act provides no guarantee to American producers 
against increased competition from imports. All that the escape clause pro- 
vides for is protection against “serious injury.” There is no evidence in this 
ease that these increased imports are causing serious injury to American pro- 
ducers of garlic and that resort to an escape-clause action would be justified. 

On the contrary, there are many reasons for welcoming the increase in imports 
of Italian garlic. The United States has a stake in the strength and prosperity 
of Italy.. We have recognized that fact in the aid we have given to Italy under 
the European recovery program and under the Mutual Security Act. 

Italy has done a good job with that aid. Her production has increased. The 
strength of her Communist Party has declined. But Italy still needs to find 
ways of earning more dollars, and she is trying earnestly, and with some suc- 
cess, to earn them. Every obstacle the United States puts in her way in these 
efforts is a step harmful to our mutual security and costly in the end to the 
consumer and American taxpayer. 

Yet, lately our laws have forced us to put a good many obstacles of this sort 
in Italy’s way. We recently raised our tariff on hats and hatters’ furs, which 
the Italians sold us in considerable quantity. We recently put a large import 
fee on foreign almonds, most of which come from Italy. Our cheese amendment 
to the Defense Production Act, which restricts imports of foreign cheeses, has 
been hurting Italy more than any other single country, and Italy sees more 
trouble ahead in some of the escape-clause applications which the Tariff Com- 
mission is now studying. All this seems to run contrary to a sensible policy 
toward Italian imports. 
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As pointed out earlier, the Tariff Commission proceedings on garlic imports 
have taken place pursuant to the escape-clause provisions of section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. While the idea of an escape clause 
in the trade agreements program is not new, it was not written into the law 
until the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 was enacted. When I 
signed that act, I was disturbed by the protectionist overtones of this provi- 
sion and a number of other provisions which it contained. I said this at the 
time I signed the act. 

Those misgivings now seem to have been justified. It is my understanding 
that the Tariff Commission has been flooded with escape-clause applications— 
applications on blue-mold cheese, motorcycles, glaceed cherries, clothespins, and 
a host of other products. Each one of these, of course, will be for determination 
on its merits—with the principles and objectives of the Trade Agreements Act 
as the fundamental guide. In this connection, however, it must be borne in 
mind that the Trade Agreements Act is for the promotion of foreign trade, not 
for its contraction. It was enacted by the Congress “for the purpose of expand- 
ing foreign markets for the products of the United States * * * by affording 
corresponding market opportunities for foreign products in the United 
States * * *” Escape clauses, peril points, and the like, must be realistically ad- 
ministered in the light of this general objective, despite protectionist pressures 
that may be brought to bear against the Commission. 

This is all the more important in view of the international crisis we face 
today. Normal economic life in the form of the exchange of goods is an essen- 
tial requirement of friendly international relations. If we are restrictive in 
our trade with other countries, they must find other areas with which to trade. 
Cooperation in the economic field is fundamental to other forms of cooperation. 

Just as important is the fact that a way must be found for these countries 
to carry their share of defense costs without continued reliance on our aid. It 
is to their own benefit—and to the benefit of the American taxpayer—that we 
find ways and continue to improve them, as quickly as possible, to the end that 
substantial foreign imports may become a substitute for direct foreign aid. In 
the total economy of the United States and, it seems to me, in the economy of 
the several domestic producers, garlic plays a minor part; to restrict imports 
of garlic under the circumstances portrayed in this report would violate the 
spirit as well as the intent of our trade agreements program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. TRUMAN. 


WATCHES 
AveustT 14, 1952. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Tariff Commission has sent me its report and 
recommendations on an investigation conducted by the Commission concerning 
the tariff on watches, watch movements, watch parts, and watch cases. The 
Commission conducted this investigation under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, the so-called “escape clause,” which provides that 
restrictions on imports may be imposed, in certain circumstances, when the im- 
ports are causing or threatening serious injury to a domestic industry. Under 
the provisions of that act, I may accept or reject the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. If I do not accept its recommendations, the law provides 
that I shall report to your committee the reasons for my action. 

A majority of the Commission concluded that American producers of watch 
movements are threatened with serious injury as a result of increased imports 
and recommended that the tariff on such imports be raised. I have examined 
the evidence which they developed in support of their position, and I am unable 
to agree with their conclusion. Rather, I am of the opinion that the weight of 
evidence does not support the claim that our domestic watch industry has been 
seriously injured, or that there is a threat of serious injury. 

The consequences of imposing the proposed increase in the tariff on watches 
would be so serious that such action should not be taken in the absence of a 
clearly demonstrated need. Consequently, I have concluded that I should not 
put into effect the adjustments recommended by the majority of the Commission. 

In 1936, Switzerland and the United States entered into a reciprocal trade 
agreement under which each country agreed to reduce its tariffs on a range of 
products which the other was interestered in exporting. Switzerland reduced 
her tariffs on such products as lard, prunes, and office machines, products which 
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American producers sell in significant quantities to the Swiss. On our part, 
the most important concession we made was to reduce our duties on various kinds 
of watch movements. Despite the reduction, our rates of duty on watch move- 
ments have still been substantial. Based on 1950 imports, for example, they 
were equivalent to an ad valorem rate of approximately 37 percent. 

Under the rates established by the 1936 agreement, there has been a large 
increase in the number of watch movements imported from Switzerland. This 
increase in imports is the main ground on which domestic watch industry based 
its claim before the Tariff Commission that it is suffering or is threatened with 
serious injury. 

The Tariff Commission reported its findings to me in a letter of June 14, 1952. 
Three Commissioners found that the domestic industry is suffering serious in- 
jury. The other three Commissioners found that the industry has suffered no 
such injury. There is therefore no majority finding on the questiton of whether 
the industry is now suffering serious injury. As to whether a threat of serious 
injury exists, two Commissioners found that there is no such threat, while the 
four others found that such a threat does exist. To avoid this threat of serious 
injury, the latter recommend that certain rates of duty affecting the most sig- 
nificant items among our watch imports be increased by 50 percent but in no 
case exceeding the level of the 1930 rates. 

The Tariff Commission’s report on the case is a full report, and it provides an 
accurate basis for judging the present state of the watch industry. The data 
show that consumption of watches in the United States has nearly quadrupled 
in the 16 years during which the concessions have been in effect. In that time, 
a mass demand for watches has been developed, both for relatively inexpensive 
watches and for high-quality, expensively cased watches. Men have switched 
from pocket watches to wristwatches ; women buy smaller watches than formerly ; 
and both men and women have shown increasing preference for watches of high 
jewel count. 

With the greatly increased consumption of watches has gone a radical change 
in the methods of merchandising. Department store, mail-order, and drugstore 
sales of watches are now far more important. Markups are smaller. 

The initiative of the American importers of Swiss watch movements has had a 
great deal to do with these trends, and the importers have obtained the largest 
share in the increased consumption. But the stronger demand for watches has 
benefited domestic producers also. Their production of jeweled watches had 
nearly doubled in 1951 as compared with annual average for the period 1936-40. 
The output of the pin-lever industry has been maintained by larger wristwatch 
and clock production in spite of declining production of pocket watches. Domes- 
tic watchmakers have been employing more workers than before, and over 90 
percent of them work in the manufacture of watches and clocks. Wages in the 
industry compare favorably with wages in all manufacturing industries. In the 
period 1946—50, profits of jeweled watch manufacturers before taxes averaged 
around 12 percent of their net worth and profits of pin-lever watch manufac- 
turers averaged from 10 to 12 percent of their net worth. 

One may well ask how, in this situation, three commissioners found serious 
injury. The answer seems to lie almost entirely in the significance which they 
attached to the fact that the expansion of domestic jeweled watch production has 
not kept pace with expansion of imports, so that the industry today enjoys a 
smaller share of the larger market. Because of the dangerous precedent which 
would be involved in accepting this share doctrine as the determinant of serious 
injury, I should like to emphasize its far-reaching implications. Serious in- 
jury, by any definition, means a loss to someone. Declining production, lower 
employment, lower wages, lower returns or losses in capital invested—any of 
those things might indicate some degree of injury. But the share doctrine goes 
much further. In fact, it finds that serious injury exists when the domestic 
industry fails to gain something it never had, even though the industry may be 
prospering by all of the customary standards of levels of production, profits, 
wages, and employment. This is the doctrine on which the claim of injury 
by three commissioners appears to be based. 

Another development in the watch industry on which the three commissioners’ 
finding was based is the shift from production of watches with 17 jewels or less 
to production of watches with more than 17 jewels. To some of the commis- 
sioners, this shift is an evidence of injury, even though the industry profited 
from its shift to greater production of the more expensive watches containing 
17 jewels or more. It is difficult to see how any serious injury is evidenced by 
a shift from the production of one product to the production of another which 
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can be produced with equal or greater profit by the same labor and equipment. 
Here, the shift is not even from one kind of product to another kind, but from 
7- or 15-jewel watches to 17- or 21-jewel watches. The same man sitting at the 
same bench and using the same tools can make both. Such a shift, if it is a shift, 
is no evidence of serious injury to anyone. The escape clause was not intended 
to give domestic industry freedom to ignore the changing pattern of domestic 
demand or to provide an escape from normal, healthy competition. 

In this connection, I would like to emphasize that the fundamental purpose 
of the trade agreements program is to expand exports and imports. Under 
present world conditions, the limiting factor on the expansion of U.S. exports 
is a general lack of dollars in the hands of the people who are anxious to buy 
U.S. goods. Expansion of our imports is therefore an objective of high priority 
and the Trade Agreements Act is an important means to that end. In order to 
provide against unfair burdens on any particular segment of the economy, pro- 
vision has been made for safeguarding domestic industry against serious injury 
as a result of trade agreement concessions. However, the primary purpose of 
the program remains the expansion of foreign trade in the national interest. 
It was never intended that the program be limited by a requirement that do- 
mestic production must double whenever imports double. 

Various arguments have been adduced in support of the view that the domestie 
watchmaking industry is threatened with serious injury even though such in- 
jury has not yet been sustained. It appears to me that such a threat has not 
been shown with anything like the degree of certainty that would justify in- 
voking the escape clause. 

To be sure, the record of domestic watch producers has not been without its 
ups and downs in this postwar period. When the fighting broke out in Korea, 
the watch trade stocked up heavily. Remembering the scarcities of World 
War II they built up inventories of watches and watch movements. This pro- 
vided a temporary bonanza for the watch industry but it has been followed by 
the inevitable reaction. There have been a good many promotion sales aimed 
at working off existing inventories. This kind of development is typical of busi- 
ness in products such as watches. Very much the same thing happened in 
items such as radios and television sets, kitchen equipment, and so forth. It 
did not seem to two of the commissioners and it does not seem to me that this 
temporary adjustment affords any occasion for great alarm on our part. 

One aspect of the watch situation which the Tariff Commission report points 
out is that defense contracts are supplying some business which may not be 
available in the future. There appears, however, to be no reason for special con- 
cern on this account in the watch industry. The situation is one which faces 
the whole of the American economy in some degree. Moreover, as far as watch 
manufacturers are concerned, their defense work has not required much shift 
out of watches into other products. In 1951, production of items other than 
watches and clocks accounted for less than 6 percent of employment in the 
jeweled watch industry and for less than 9 percent in the pin-lever watch in- 
dustry. 

All of these considerations support the conclusion of the minority of the 
Tariff Commission that no serious injury or threat thereof has been shown. 
This, in itself, would be a suflicient basis for rejecting the recommendation for 
increased tariff protection. As a matter of fact, however, there are additional 
cogent reasons of an international character which also argue against accept- 
ance of the recommendation. 

The escape clauses were included in our international tariff agreements largely 
because these clauses were desired by the United States. At the time, con- 
siderable skepticism was expressed regarding the use we might make of the 
clause. Apprehension abroad concerning the court of U.S. trade policy has been 
heightened within the past year or so by various events. We adopted and ex- 
tended the amendment to the Defense Production Act requiring restrictions on 
the importation of cheese, and we have used section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to impose quotas on almonds. There has been agitation for coun- 
tervailing duties and for new tariffs. These events do not mean we must never 
use the escape clause again. They do mean, however, that if we wish to avoid 
a serious loss of confidence in our leadership, any new restrictive action on our 
part must be clearly justified. 

The impact which the tariff increase now proposed would have on Swiss- 
American relations would be extremely serious. U.S. imports from Switzerland 
in 1951 totaled only $131 million, of which over 50 percent were watches. Thus, 
tariff action on watches would strike at Switzerland’s most important ex port to 
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us, affecting adversely an industry tailored in large part to the U.S. market 
and employing 1 out of every 10 industrial workers in the country. In addition, 
the industry is concentrated in a part of Switzerland where there is relatively 
little other industry and the possibilities for transfer of employment small. 

During 1951, Swiss imports from the United States totaled over $216 million 
and were comprised of a long and varied list of commodities such as wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, automobiles, machinery, office appliances, and pharmaceuticals. 
U.S. exports to Switzerland are therefore almost double our imports from 
Switzerland and the Swiss market is one of the very few that remains free of 
restrictions against dollar imports. If, in these circumstances, we should erect 
new barriers against the importation of Swiss watches, we would at the same 
time be erecting barriers against our own export markets. More than that, we 
would be striking a heavy blow at our whole effort to increase international trade 
and permit friendly nations to earn their own dollars and pay their own way 
in the world. 

In reaching my decision on this matter, I have been mindful of the importance 
of maintaining a domestic watch industry adequate to meet our defense needs. 
For the reasons I have indicated, I believe we can expect a healthy, vigorous 
watch industry to be maintained in this country—an industry that will be ade- 
quate for defense needs. And, if special measures should be necessary to preserve 
the watch industry for defense purposes, it is by no means certain that an in- 
crease in import duties constitutes an effective approach to that objective. 

For all these reasons, I have concluded that I shall not adopt the reeommenda- 
tions of the majority of the Tariff Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry 8. TRUMAN. 


BRIERWOOD PIPES 
NOVEMBER 10, 1953. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 18, 1953, I made an interim report to the 
Congress with regard to an application by representatives of the domestic brier 
pipe industry for an investigation of the imports of brierwood pipes and bowls. 
Representatives of the domestic industry had contended that these imports were 
occurring in increased quantities and were causing or threatening to cause 
serious injury to the domestic industry. Accordingly, they had asked for relief 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 

Subsequently, the Tariff Commission had conducted an investigation and had 
recommended certain increases in duties on low-priced brierwood pipes. How- 
ever, on an independent review of the available facts, I felt that the record was 
incomplete in some respects and I requested the Tariff Commission to furnish 
certain additional facts regarding the brier pipe case. 

I have now reviewed the Tariff Commission’s supplemental report submitted 
in response to my request of February 18. The report has proved most helpful 
in clarifying the factual issues relating to the case. 

Since 1947, the domestic pipe industry has shown an overall deterioration. 
This industry consisted, in April 1953, of 13 concerns employing more than 5 
production workers each, and employing in the aggregate 1,225 persons. As 
the Tariff Commission’s report points out, this represents a marked decline from 
wartime and immediate postwar employment levels. This deterioration is fur- 
ther reflected by decreased volume of production, closing down of a number 
of plants, and poor profit experience of some of those producers remaining in 
operation. This development was due partly to the unloading on the market 
by the Government of several million pipes from its war surplus stocks follow- 
ing World War II. However, the same period has seen the return to the Ameri- 
ean market of foreign suppliers. Like many other imports which had disap- 
peared during the war, brier pipes from abroad returned in steadily increasing 
volume from 1947 to 1951, finally reaching levels higher than before the war. 

The Tariff Commission, in pursuance of its mandate under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act, found that this revival of imports had con- 
tributed to the decline of the domestic industry and that part of the responsi- 
bility was attributable to the tariff treatment accorded the brier-pipe industry 
under the Trade Agreements Act. 

Under the existing law, the Tariff Commission must make recommendations 
for remedial action when it finds that a domestic industry is being seriously 
injured by increased imports resulting “in whole or in part” from the existing 
customs treatment under a trade agreement. The law, however, lays upon the 
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President the responsibility of weighing these recommendations and of making 
a final determination on the basis of them. Reasons of public policy or national 
interest which lie beyond the scope of the Tariff Commission’s field of inquiry 
may, from time to time, enter into this final judgment of the Commission’s 
findings; or the effect of a tariff concession on a given industry may be deemed 
of such little consequence that an increase in the duty would not substantially 
improve the situation. 

In the present case, the primary cause of the domestic industry’s difficulty 
appears to be a shift in consumer preference. This is indicated by the fact 
that total annual sales in the United States of brierwood pipes have fallen 
off from a peak of 20.7 million in 1948 to 14 million in 1952. Since the increase 
in annual imports of brier pipes during the period was less than 2 million, it 
seems apparent that the major part of this loss has been due to decline in 
consumer demand. Strong evidence for this view is also provided by the sharp 
decrease in domestic consumption of pipe tobacco in recent years. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that the latest estimates indicate that the decline in pipe sales in 
this country has continued into the first half of 1953. In other words, in recent 
years there has been a clear and sharp decrease in pipe-smoking in this country. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I am not persuaded that the industry’s dif- 
ficulty is due primarily to increased imports under the existing trade agree- 
ment rates nor that the application of the Tariff Commission’s recommendations 
under the “escape clause” procedure would remedy such deterioration as has 
taken place in the domestic industry. Accordingly I have decided not to act 
upon the Tariff Commission’s recomendation to increase the duty on briarwood 
pipes. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Scissors AND SHEARS 


May 11, 1954. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully considered the report of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, dated March 12, 1954, regarding its investigation pursuant 
to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 with respect to 
certaint types of scissors and shears. 

The question of injury is reported to arise in the case of imported scissors 
and shears (other than pruning and sheep shears) valued at more than $1.75 
per dozen. The Tariff Commission is unanimous in finding that there is no 
present serious injury to the domestic industry from imports but, by a divided 
vote, finds a likelihood of such injury in the future. 

In my opinion, the evidence presented has not sufficiently established that 
the domestic industry is subject to serious injury from importations, either 
present or prospective, to warrant my approving the recommendation of the 
majority of the Commission for a doubling of the duty, which now affords an 
average protection of 42 percent ad valorem. 

The domestic plants producing scissors and shears turn out a broadly diver- 
sified line of goods, from sewing scissors to barber’s shears. The category of 
imports upon which this doubling of duty is suggested comprises 94 percent of 
the total imports of scissors and shears. The data furnished by the industry 
to the Tariff Commission afford insufficient information, either as to the precise 
character of the scissors and shears constituting the bulk of the imports, or 
as to the focus of the alleged injurious competition between the foreign and 
domestic products. There is also a question as to the adequacy of the data 
on the financial experience of American producing firms presented in support 
of their claim of serious injury from imports. 

It is questionable whether such audited financial statements requested by 
the Tariff Commission as were finally submitted, by firms accounting for little 
over one-third of the domestic production, constitute a “representative sample.” 
The majority of the firms, including some of the most important members, 
apparently did not supply such data, and the full financial statements for the 
eight firms which did furnish them showed a higher “net worth” during the 
latest year than for any preceding period. 9 

This report does indicate that the last few years have seen a substantial 
increase in imports of scissors and shears, and that the shipments from domestic 
plants have not been maintained at the exceptionally high level of 1948-50. In 
view of the large war-deferred backlog of demand during those years and the 
fact that the usual European sources of supplies had not yet been fully restored 
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during that period, a useful basis of comparison is with the years immediately 
before the war. So viewed, it appears that the value of the domestic shipments 
of scissors and shears has been running at about three times that of prewar, 
with the early months of 1953 showing some recovery over the previous slacken- 
ing. The volume of imports has leveled off since the high point in 1952, with 
the rate of importations during 1953 and early 1954 somewhat below that of 
1952. 

My inquiries with respect to the affected companies indicate that they are not 
in a depressed condition, nor are the employees in the industry producing scis- 
sors, shears, and related products suffering—or about to suffer—any reduction 
in wage rates, earnings, or opportunities for employment. 

The Commission, consistent with the terms of the law, made its decision on 
the basis of a threat of serious injury, rather than present injury resulting from 
a trade agreement concession. When this provision of the law is invoked, I 
believe that the evidence brought forth to substantiate the judgment of threat 
must be of such a character as to leave no doubt that actual injury is imminent. 
In the present instance I am not persuaded that the evidence is of such a 
character. 

In view of the above consideration, therefore, I am not authorizing an increase 
in the existing import duties on scissors and shears. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EISENHOWER. 


GROUND-FISH FILLETS 
JuLY 2, 1954. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On May 7, 1954, the U.S. Tariff Commission, pursuant 
to an investigation under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, recommended restrictive action with regard to imports of frozen ground- 
fish fillets, that is, fillets of cod, haddock, pollock, cusk, and rosefish. 

The action recommended by three of the six Commissioners was that the 
tariff on a certain part of our imports of ground-fish fillets should be raised from 
1% cents per pound to 2% cents per pound, and, further, that the imports in any 
1 year should be limited to a quota of 37 percent of the average annual con- 
sumption of ground-fish fillets during the immediately preceding 5 years. The 
two Commissioners recommended against this action. One Commissioner did 
not participate in the decision because of a death in his family. 

The basic issue that the Commissioners had to determine was whether serious 
injury is being threatened or caused by increased imports at a rate of duty 
reflecting a concession made in a trade agreement with a foreign country. The 
concession in question was made originally to Canada in the Trade Agreement of 
1938 and renewed in 1947 in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
concession consists of an undertaking by our Government not to charge a rate 
of duty higher than 1% cents per pound on the first 15 million pounds of ground- 
fish fillets imported in any year. A rate of 21%4 cents applies under the conces- 
sion to imports in excess of this figure. The concession also provides that, 
whenever the average consumption in the United States during the immediately 
preceding 3 years exceeds 100 million pounds, the lower duty would apply to 
15 percent of this average consumption figure. On the basis of 1953 imports, 
the recommended action would raise the duty on 34 million pounds of fillets and 
reduce the total quantity of imports by 13 million pounds. 

The fishing industry of New England, which produces most of the domestic 
ground-fish fillets, has not had an easy time over the years. It has been plagued 
with a number of difficult problems which have been the subject of extensive 
study. Ground fish of certain species have become scarcer on the nearby banks. 
This has meant longer voyages, higher costs, and a need to fish more intensively. 
There have been labor-management difficulties and competition from imports 
have been stiff in the fact of a market which has not been growing adequately. 

The great unsolved problem of this industry has been how to expand its mar- 
kets. Per capita consumption of fish in the United States, particularly in the 
Middle West, has remained relatively low. To increase consumption, the indus- 
try has sought ways to put fresh or frozen fish more frequently into every body’s 
diet. It has sought better packaging, better marketing, better advertising, and 
ways to make fish easier for the housewife to prepare. These efforts cannot, of 
course, succeed without at the same time keeping prices of fish in line with 
other products competing for the consumer’s taste. 
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Recent developments have brought another great forward step in the in- 
troduction of a new product: fish sticks. Even at the time when the Tariff 
Commission prepared its report, there was some evidence that fish sticks might 
bring about a substantial increase in total ground-fish consumption. Events 
have moved so rapidiy since then that it now appears the industry’s major 
problem is going to be to keep pace with demand, which this year is expected 
to be four or five times larger than it was last year. Fish fillets have always 
offered a relatively inexpensive source of protein. Fish sticks now appear to 
offer this advantage combined with ease of preparations. That being the case, 
it seems likely that fish sticks may finally bring about an increase in con- 
sumption of fish, which has held steady at between 10 and 12 pounds per capita 
annually for almost 50 years. Conceivably, consumption may increase by almost 
50 percent within a few years as a result of the new product. 

Thus it appears that the industry is on the way to solving an important part 
of its problem by tapping a new mass market. It seems particularly important 
not to interfere with that development but to give it fullest scope and encourage- 
ment. I have tried to measure the proposed import restriction in the light of 
this basic need. I am firmly convinced that it would be a disservice to the long- 
run interests of the entire ground-fish industry to limit the imports of ground- 
fish fillets in these circumstances. Such action would reduce the raw-material 
supplies of the processors of fish sticks. It would create an artificial scarcity 
and tend to increase the price. At the same time it would hamper and limit 
the development of the market for the product and jeopardize present prospects 
for the increase in per capita consumption of fish which is the key to a real 
solution of the industry’s problem. I have, therefore, after full consideration 
of the matter, decided against restrictive action. 

The solution which appears to hold the best prospect for a vigorous, healthy 
domestic industry also best serves to strengthen the economics of several friendly 
nations. Although most of our ground-fish fillets come from Canada, a sub- 
stantial part come from Iceland, as weil as such other countries as Norway, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom, West Germany, and the Netherlands. 

I am fully aware that the industry’s problems have not all been solved. 
Further research in fishing technology, in conservation, and in knowledge of 
development and movement of the fish is needed. Fish processing, packaging, 
and marketing and consumer education all present additional fields for further 
work. 

The Federal Government has an important role to play in furthering these 
objectives. Accordingly, I have recently signed 8S. 2802, which sets aside certain 
revenues from fishing products for a special fund to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the purpose of which shall be to carry on such re- 
search and market development as I have just outlined. The Federal Govern- 
ment will also be alert to find additional ways in which appropriate assistance 
ean be rendered. An additional restriction on imports, however, would not, in 
my opinion, help in the overall task, but would hamper developments which 
now promise a brighter future, both for the industry and for the consumer. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


LEAD AND ZINC 
Avueust 20, 1954. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my letter to you of July 19, 1954, I indicated that 
I was extending somewhat the period of my consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the U.S. Tariff Commission with respect to the escape clause investiga- 
tion relating to lead and zine. 

Readjustment from war-stimulated levels of prices and production has 
imposed severe strain on many segments of mining, agriculture, and industry. 
In the case of lead and zinc this readjustment has produced unemployment for 
miners in some areas and hardship for their families. Some communities in 
mining States are distressed. An adequate mobilization base is not being 
maintained. 

During the past several weeks, I have held many long meetings with Cabinet 
officers, Members of the Congress, and other informed persons. It is my belief 
that we must maintain a strong and vigorous domestic mining industry for the 
production of strategic and critical materials which have important defense 
uses, and that this should be done in a manner consistent with our general 
economic and foreign policy objectives. 
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After a thorough review of the lead-zine problem, I am convinced that a seri- 
ous question exists as to the magnitude of the direct benefits that could be 
expected from the recommended tariff increases. The increase in duties would 
probably have only a minor effect on the price of lead and zinc in this country. 
There is a real question as to whether the tariff action would have important 
eonsequences in reopening closed mines. Moreover, the increase in the tariff 
would most likely depress the prices of these metals outside the United States. 

Since the benefits to be derived from the increase of the tariff on lead and 
zinc are so uncertain, I am not prepared to seek them at the expense of the 
serious adverse consequences that would follow for our international relations. 
Lead and zinc are important to several key countries in areas of vital interest. 
Moreover, it must be recognized that our economy requires substantial quanti- 
ties of imported lead and zine to augment domestic production in peacetime, 
and that the United States relies on nearby friendly nations to assist us in meet- 
ing fully our mobilization requirements in wartime. 

The Tariff Commission has made a thorough study of the lead and zinc prob- 
lem but I recognize that it must necessarily confine its consideration within a 
limited field. Accordingly, after a careful weighing of all of the factors involved 
in this complex situation, I have decided that to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission would not meet the problem nor be in the public 
interest, However, I am taking affirmative steps at this time to strengthen 
and protect our domestic mobilization base for lead and zinc. 

I am directing the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization to increase 
purchases at market prices of newly mined domestic lead and zine under the 
long-term stockpile program. The Government is in a position where it could 
purchase in this fiscal year up to 200,000 tons of lead and 300,000 tons of zinc. 

I am likewise directing the Secretary of Agriculture to initiate action designed 
to acquire lead and zine of foreign origin, from the proceeds of foreign sales 
of surplus agricultural commodities, for the supplemental stockpile authorized 
by section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. This supplemental stockpile is intended to be above and beyond the needs 
of our regular stockpiles under the Stockpiling Act, and the materials in the 
supplemental stockpile will also be insulated to be released only under stringent 
statutorv conditions. 

In addition, I am directing the Secretary of State to seek recognition by the 
foreign countries which are principal suppliers of lead and zine that this in- 
creased stockpile buying is designed to help domestic production and that they 
will not themselves seek to take any unfair advantage of it. 

It is my belief that the above actions will help bring about the attainment of 
market prices for lead and zine that are sufficient to maintain an adequate 
domestic mobilization base. 

The outlook for lead and zine is improved. There have been some increases 
in prices since early in the year. There are some excess stocks at present, nota- 
bly in the case of zine, but it appears that these inventories can be reduced by 
stockpiling purchases together with a high rate of consumption which is indi- 
eated by the general economic outlook. In addition, the volume of imports thus 
far this year has been considerably lower than the rate during 1953. 

If the course of action above outlined has not accomplished the objectives 
we seek, I will be prepared early next year to consider even more far-reaching 
measures, and to make appropriate recommendations to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 


Hanp-BLowN GLASSWARE 
SepTeMBER 9, 1954. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you were advised in my earlier letter in connection 
with the report of the U.S. Tariff Commission on its “escape clause” investi- 
gation with respect to certain hand-blown glassware, I asked the Commission 
for additional information on several points on which clarification seemed es- 
sential to a final decision in the case. The Commission’s reply indicated the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory information on the points raised. 

All members of the Commission are agreed that the problem of import 
competition arises only in hand-blown table and art glassware, mainly stem- 
ware. Three of the Commissioners declare that imports have been increasing 
under the tariff concessions granted in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade to the extent of causing serious injury to domestic producers. They urge 
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not only that the trade agreement concession be withdrawn, but that the basic 
rates in operation on January 1, 1945, be increased by one-half the maximum 
permissible. The rates that would then come into operation would be: 90 
percent ad valorem on plain hand-blown table and art glassware with an in- 
voice value up to $3 per piece, and on cut or engraved ware up to $1 per piece, 
and 671% percent ad valorem on cut or engraved ware valued from $1 to $3. 

The three other Commissioners take the position that such decline in busi- 
ness as has been experienced by the domestic producers in recent years has been 
the result not of the trade agreement reduction in duty, but rather of the long- 
continued technological change in this field, which has led consumers to shift 
their purchases from the traditional hand-blown ware to the increasingly at- 
tractive and much less expensive machine-made glassware. 

After the closest possible study of the situation on the basis of the data avail- 
able, I believe that the fundamental cause of the difficulties of this industry 
lies in competition offered by machine-made glassware to both imported and 
domestic handmade ware. In 1937 total consumption in the United States of 
hand-blown table and art glassware, including imported glass, amounted to 
7.2 million dozen pieces, or about one-fifth the amount of machine-made tumblers 
and stemware produced in that year. Fifteen years later, in 1952, the popula- 
tion of the United States had increased by nearly one-fourth. Years of un- 
precedented prosperity had helped to make possible the establishment of many 
new households, and millions of others had been reequipped in keeping with a 
higher standard of living. The total consumption of machine-made tumblers 
and stemware had increased by 60 percent so that it totaled 65 million dozen 
pieces in 1952 as compared with 40 million in 1987. Yet hand-blown glassware 
consumption had fallen during the interval by nearly 60 percent to only 3 
million dozen pieces instead of 7 million. This decline was, moreover, one in 
which both imports and domestic production suffered. A postwar resumption 
of imports ended the abnormal wartime domination of the market by domestic 
production, with a result that imports increased steadily after 1946. However, 
imports did not come close to regaining their prewar volume and in 1952, ac- 
cording to latest data given in the Tariff Commission report, amounted to 910,000 
dozen pieces as compared with an estimated 2 million dozen pieces in 1937. 
Although the available data are inconclusive, it appears that up to the end 
of 1952 imports supplied no larger share of the total domestic market than they 
had done in 1937. If, as is estimated, some 2 million dozen pieces were imported 
in 1937, those imports were about 37 percent of the total consumption in the 
United States in that year. The 910,000 dozen pieces imported in 1952 
amounted to just about that same proportion of the reduced total consumption 
in that year. 

It would appear that the difficulty confronting this industry is not the duty 
concession but a rapidly shrinking consumer market. In that situation no 
amount of change in duty can avoid the necessity of domestic producers of hand- 
blown table and art glassware finding means of preparing themselves to meet 
the changes in industrial techniques and consumer preferences that are ines- 
capable in a dynamic economy such as ours. It would appear that the most 
promising approach lies in the direction of finding those specialties or other 
products which it is within the ability of the industry to make and for which 
a profitable market in the United States can be sustained. I am informed that 
a number of firms in the industry have already initiated steps in that direction. 

Added tariff protection offers no comparable real benefit in my opinion. It 
might offer some short-term relief. That relief would, however, cloud the issues 
as to the industry’s long-run needs. By posponing the needed changes, it would 
tend also to discourage product and market research. For these reasons I have 
decided not to increase the duties on handmade glassware. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 


Spring CLOTHESPINS 
NOVEMBER 20, 1954. 
DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U.S. Tariff Commission on October 6, 1954, sub- 
mitted to me a report of its escape clause investigation on spring clothespins 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 
The members of the Commission are equally divided on the question of whether 
relief is warranted. Under the present law, I am authorized to consider the find- 
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ings of either as the findings of the Commission. This is the third application. 
The prior two were turned down by majority votes of the Commission. 

The group of Commissioners which concludes in this case that relief is called 
for believes that the permissible increase in duty under the escape clause au- 
thority would be insufficient to bridge the gap between the prices of the domestic 
and foreign products, and recommends the imposition of an absolute limit upon 
the quantity of spring clothespins that may be imported annually hereafter to 
450,000 gross. That would amount to a reduction of over half in the volume of 
recent imports. 

The second group of Commissioners takes the position that any unsatisfactory 
conditions that there may be in the industry at this time are not properly at- 
tributable to increased imports. 

I naturally am deeply concerned by the reported unemployment in this industry, 
though I am pleased to learn that the very latest employment reports from New 
England are more encouraging. Close study of all the data available, however, 
leads me to conclude, with the second group of Commissioners, that no clear 
case has been made for further restricting imports of spring clothespins and that 
such hardship as may have been experienced lately by domestic producers and 
workers has been due to domestic developments which do not warrant action 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 

The outstanding fact in this situation is that total sales of all clothespins 
have been definitely on the decline in the United States. Despite this general 
trend, total sales of spring clothespins, with which we are here concerned, have 
been substantially maintained at a level more than double that of the prewar 
years. Nearly all spring clothespin manufacturers also produce slotted pins, 
and where financial losses have occurred, they appear to be due to the marked 
decline in sales of slotted pins rather than to imports of spring clothespins. 
Moreover, the extent of the decline in the overall sales of clothespins has been 
much greater than the total quantity of spring pins imported. 

The decline in the use ot clothespins seems clearly attributable to recent do- 
mestic developments. Over 2% million automatic driers have been installed in 
American homes and apartment houses since the close of the war. Also, more 
laundry apparently is being done outside the home in laundromats and com- 
mercial laundries. 

The reported decline in employment is due at least in part to the fact that 
several of the domestic firms have during the last few years installed additional 
equipment in order to improve their efficiency. With this increased mechaniza- 
tion they have required a smaller number of persons to turn out the same 
amount of goods, 

Even if some restrictive action were warranted in this case, I should be 
particularly hesitant to impose an absolute quota on imports in a case of this 
kind. We have been very concerned that sales abroad of many American export 
products have been seriously hurt during recent years by quantitative limitations 
imposed by various foreign countries, thus curtailing the play of competition 
even when our product and its price are better. 

Only in exceptional situations has the United States resorted to controlling 
imports by absolute quotas, as in the case of a few farm products where a sup- 
oa or price in the American market was attracting an excessive quantity of 
mports. 

In view of all these considerations, no change in the present import treatment 
of spring clothespins seems warranted. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 


¢ 


SCREEN-PRINTED-SILK SCARVES 
DECEMBER 23, 1954. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have now completed my study of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s supplemental report on its escape clause investigation relating to screen- 
printed-silk scarves. In its original report the Commission recommended an in- 
crease in the duty on imports of these scarves, but certain questions led me to 
return the report to the Commission with the request that it make a further 
careful examination of the case. 

From the beginning, one of the dominant problems of this case has been an 
unusual difficulty in ascertaining whether serious injury from imports could be 
clearly established. Many differing and varied operations are involved in the 
domestic manufacture of screen-printed-silk scarves. Manager-jobbers, whose 
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firms are known in the trade as “scarf houses,” estimate market possibilities and 
determine what shall be made and where, importing finished scarves or con- 
tracting to have scarves made domestically from their own cloth. Also involved 
are the domestic screen-printers, cutters, and hemmers who work under contract 
from the scarf houses, some of whom specialize in work on scarves. 

The manager-jobbers claim no injury and seek no tariff relief. To a greater 
extent than they formerly did, they are today relying upon importation rather 
than domestic manufacture to meet their needs. Furthermore, they handle other 
articles as well as scarves and, consequently, although sales of all screen- 
printed-silk scarves by 31 representative firms declined between 1952 and 1953, 
manager-jobbers’ sales of other kinds of scarves, other neckwear and accessories 
increased more than enough to offset the decline in the sale of screen-printed- 
silk scarves. 

The substantial decline in domestic production of screen-printed-silk scarves 
has presented a different problem for the screen-printers, cutters, and hemmers, 
however. But with little adaptation each of these operations can be employed 
in the production of articles other than scarves. The screen-printers’ skills are 
also utilized in the manufacture of dress fabrics, mens’ ties, and drapery 
fabrics. 

Services performed by cutters and hemmers in the manufacture of screen- 
printed scarves are also used elsewhere, for example in the manufacture of other 
neckwear, blouses, and accessories. In the ladies’ wear industry centering 
around New York City it is commonplace for plant operators and employees 
alike to shift with a high degree of mobility from the manufacture of one article 
to another. Under the circumstances, therefore, although it is clear that do- 
inestic scarf production has declined, it is not clear that serious injury has 
resulted. 

Another important question in this case relates to the effect that a tariff 
increase would produce, It might well just reduce imports or increase their 
cost without appreciably improving the market for domestic scarves. And with 
fashion playing a large role in determining the size of the total market for 
scarves, it becomes especially problematical to say what the net result of a 
tariff increase might be. Sales of scarves from all sources are in a general 
decline. Scarf imports were lower in 1953 than in 1952 and during the first 9 
months of 1954 a further 30 percent decline occurred. 

A new factor which may appreciably influence the silk-scarf import situation 
is the Flammable Fabrics Act, which became effective last Tnly. This measure 
was enacted to prevent interstate commerce in highly flammable fabrics and 
articles. It prohibits trade in wearing apparel, including scarves, which cannot 
pass a prescribed test of flammability. The full effect of this act on imports 
of silk scarves is somewhat difficult to measure because the law has been in 
effect for such a short time. Present indications are that substantial quantities 
of the thinner scarves, which are also the cheapest, are failing to pass the 
standards imposed by the act for shipments in interstate commerce. If these 
preliminary indications are borne out by greater experience, the scarves that do 
meet the test of the law will be the heavier, higher-priced scarves in the pro- 
duction and sale of which domestic manufacturers enjoy their greatest success. 

My review of all of these factors leaves with me serious questions as to the 
need for the proposed action and as to its probable efficacy. Scarves are an 
important Japanese exnort specialtv and it is Japan’s trade that would be 
mainly affected by an increase in the tariff on imported scarves. A stronger 
and more stable Japanese economy is of major importance to Japan and to the 
free world. Our current efforts to expand Japan’s trading opportunities by in- 
ducing others countries to join us in lowering trade barriers against Japanese 
goods is an important link in our overall security effort. Restrictive action 
which would affect mainly a Japanese product would be warranted at this time, 
therefore, only if it were clearly and unmistakably required. 

In the light of all these aspects of the case, I have decided not to take any 
action to increase the tariff on imports of screen-printed-silk scarves. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 


Woop Screws 
DECEMBER 23, 1954. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U.S. Tariff Commission on October 28, 1954, sub- 
mitted to me a report of its escape clause investigation on wood screws of iron 
or steel, made pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 
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The Commission is equally divided as to whether the imposition of additional 
restrictions on imports of wood screws is warranted. Under the law I am 
authorized to consider the findings of either group as the findings of the Com- 
mission. This is the third investigation on wood screws to be completed by the 
Commission in 3 years. In the two preceding investigations the Commission 
found no serious injury and recommended no action. 

The group of Commissioners favoring restrictive action believes that the in- 
crease in imports of wood screws since 1950 is causing serious injury and that 
to remedy the injury an absolute quota should be imposed limiting imports to 
2,800,000 gross annually, or roughly half of the recent level. 

The other group of Commissioners finds no serious injury or threat of serious 
injury and therefore recommends that no action be taken. 

The first significant imports of wood screws into the American market after 
World War II occurred late in 1950, when domestic producers were unable fully 
to meet the exceptional demand stimulated by the Korean conflict. At that time 
imports increased from negligible quantities to around 6 million gross, or around 
10 percent of the 62 million gross consumption of that period. After 1951 the 
importation of wood screws continued but it has tended irregularly downward. 
Imports this year, based on totals for the first 9 months, appear likely to run 
lower than for any year since 1950. 

Meanwhile, domestic production of wood screws, though generally higher since 
World War II than in the decade before the war, has also tended downward 
recently. But this decline in late years has stemmed not from imports, but 
mainly from an increasing use of materials other than wood. The ratio of im- 
ports to consumption since 1951 has shown no increase but rather a slight tend- 
ency to decrease. 

Spot reports indicate that such workers as are no longer engaged in the manu- 
facture of wood screws have generally been employed in other departments in 
the same plants or by other plants producing similar products in the same gen- 
eral labor market area. 

Financial returns of 11 companies making about 85 percent of all domestic 
shipments of wood screws indicate that this industry as a whole has not suffered 
serious injury. Earnings have averaged well above those for all metal fabricat- 
ing companies. Of course, not all of the firms have done equally well. Four 
located in the Midwest and South, accounting for half of the domestic output, 
show better returns than the others. Such difficulties as have been encountered 
by some firms, however, cannot clearly be attributed to imports since other do- 
mestic producers are operating successfully. By the same token, it is at best 
doubtful that an import restriction would materially relieve the less successful 
plants which have for some time been losing ground to more effective domestic 
producers. I do not believe that the escape clause was intended to relieve the 
steady pressure of internal competition toward better production methods and 
lower costs. 

The domestic capacity available for the manufacture of wood screws for de- 
fense needs in case of emergency appears to be entirely adequate. 

For all these reasons I have decided against imposing new import restrictions 
in this case. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHt D. HISENHOWER. 


PARA-AMINOSALICYLIC ACID 
: Aveust 10, 1956. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U.S. Tariff Commission on June 14, 1956, submitted 
to me a report of its escape clause investigation relating to para-aminosalicylic 
acid or PAS, as it is referred to in short. The Commission’s investigation was 
made pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended. 

The members of the Commission are equally divided on the question of 
whether relief is warranted. Under present law, I am authorized to consider 
the findings of either group of Commissioners as the findings of the Commission. 

The three Commissioners who concluded that escape clause relief is warranted 
found serious injury to the domestic industry producing PAS. These three 
Commissioners recommend that the tariff on imports of PAS be increased from 
the present rate of 31%4 cents a pound and 25 percent ad valorem to 5 cents a 
pound and 35 percent ad valorem. 
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The other three Commissioners did not find that the domestic industry is 
currently experiencing serious injury, nor did they find it threatened with 
serious injury. 

After full consultation with interested departments and agencies of the 
executive branch, including the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization, I have decided to accept as. the findings 
of the Commission the findings of the three Commissioners who held no escape 
clause relief to be necessary at this time. 

Sincerely, 
Dwienut D. EISENHOWER. 


FERROCERIUM (LIGHTER FLINTs) 
NOVEMBER 13, 1956. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, in its report to me on its escape clause 
investigation relating to imports of ferrocerium (lighter flints) and all other 
cerium alloys, the U.S. Tariff Commission found (1) that such imports were 
causing serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products and (2) that this injury resulted in part from a tariff conces- 
sion, effective January 1, 1948, which reduced the duty on such imports by 50 
percent. The Tariff Commission in its report recommended that the mentioned 
concession be withdrawn in full. 

During intensive study of this matter within the executive branch a question 
relating to the legal aspects of the competitive situation in the domestic industry 
emerged. Accordingly, I asked the Attorney General to undertake a thorough 
exploration of this legal question and to advise me definitively with respect 
thereto. 

I have now heard from the Attorney General and he has advised me that the 
facts developed in his inquiry do not warrant the filing of any proceding by the 
Department of Justice. 

After consulting with interested departments and agencies of the executive 
branch, and after reviewing this case again in the light of latest available 
information. I have decided, on the facts and the law, that this case does not 
present sufficient grounds for escape clause relief. 

When an industry is apparently in straitened circumstances due to a variety 
of causes it is almost always difficult to assess the degree to which imports may 
have contributed, if at all, to the industry’s problems. Mindful of this con- 
sideration and of the Commission’s findings in this case, it nevertheless does 
not appear to me that imports of lighter flints have, as the law provides, 
“contributed substantially toward causing or threatening serious injury” to 
the domestic industry. Such difficulties as the U.S. industry has encountered 
appear to me to be due rather to an approximately 40 percent decline in U.S. 
consumption of lighter flints, from 138,000 pounds in 1951 to 83,400 pounds in 
1954, and to a sharp decline of about 90 percent in U.S. exports, from 86,100 
pounds in 1951 to 8,000 pounds in 1954. Imports on the other hand in 1954 were 
only slightly more than 5,000 pounds and represented only 6.8 percent of the 
domestic consumption of lighter flints. Imports have increased since the Com- 
mission filed its report but they still represent a relatively small proportion of 
domestic consumption. 

It is the firm policy of the United States to seek continuously expanding levels 
of world trade and investment. Any departure from this established policy 
must of course, therefore, be taken only if predicated upon sound evidence and 
reason. In my judgment such sound evidence and reason are lacking in this 
case for there is a very serious question that increased imports are contributing 
substantially toward causing or threatening serious injury. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 


GrRouND FisH FILLets 
DECEMBER 10, 1956. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On October 12 the U.S. Tariff Commission, pursuant 
to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, sub- 
mitted to me a report of its findings and recommendations in the ground fish 
fillets “escape clause” case. The Commission found, as a result in part of the 
customs treatment reflecting the trade agreement concession applying to these 
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products, that they are being imported into the United States in such increased 
quantities as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry. The Commission 
accordingly recommended that those imports of ground fish fillets presently 
dutiable at 1% cents per pound should be dutiable at 2.8125 cents per pound, and 
that those dutiable at 24% cents per pound should be dutiable at 3.75 cents per 
pound. 

It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in these matters to investigate 
and report to the President any finding of serious injury or threat of serious 
injury within the meaning of the law. It is the President’s responsibility, on 
the other hand, to consider not only the question of injury and measures rec- 
ommended for its relief, but also all other pertinent factors bearing on the 
security and well-being of the Nation. 

As an aspect of national policy dedicated to fostering the security and eco- 
nomic growth of the United States, this Nation seeks to encourage in all feasi- 
ble ways the continued expansion of beneficial trade among the free nations of 
the world. In view of this policy I am, as I have said before, reluctant to im- 
pose a barrier to our trade with friendly nations unless such action is essential 
and clearly promising of positive, productive results to the benefit of the domes- 
tic industry in question. My reluctance to impose such a barrier is heightened 
in this case because the other nations concerned are not only our close friends, 
but their economic strength is of strategic importance to us in the continuing 
struggle against the menace of world communism. 

I have analyzed this case with great care, I am fully aware that the domestic 
ground fish fishing industry is faced with serious problems, but I am not per- 
suaded that, on balance, the proposed duty increase would constitute a sound 
step in resolving those difficulties. Because of that conviction, I have decided 
in view of all of the factors bearing on this case that I cannot accept the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations. It might well be, in fact, that the proposed 
duty increase would only further complicate the industry’s basic problems. 

Over the years, the consumption of ground fish fillets has shown a persistent 
upward trend, consumption rising to a record level in 1955. This trend is ex- 
pected to continue; the United States, by all indications, is heading toward a 
further increased population and a greater expansion of its economy. If, as this 
growth takes place, there is a proportionate increase in requirements for fish 
and fish products in the United States, the domestic demand for these products 
will more than exceed the present combined total of domestically caught fish 
plus imports. This is an encouraging prospect which the domestic industry 
should prepare to exploit. 

At the same time, I recognize that, beset as it is with problems ranging from 
the age of its vessels to competition with other food products, the fishing in- 
dustry of the United States will experience difficulties in the years ahead, de- 
spite the bright prospects for increased consumption of fish and fish products, 
unless bold and vigorous steps are taken now to provide root solutions for 
the industry’s problems. To this end, the administration last year proposed and 
I signed into law several bills designed to assist the industry in improving its 
competitive position. These laws include provisions for increased funds for re- 
search and market development programs, educational grants, and a $10 million 
revolving loan fund for vessel and equipment improvement purposes. 

The administration’s examination into the industry’s problems has continued 
beyond the enactment of these laws. These studies, in which we are benefiting 
from consultations with State and local officials and private groups, look toward 
the development of additional opportunities for promoting the well-being and 
sound management of all of our fish and wildlife resources, including our com- 
mercial fisheries resources. These further efforts should be of assistance to 
the domestic ground fish fishing industry in its search for solutions to the fun- 
damental problems it faces. They should also help the industry to improve 
its position without the imposition of further trade restrictions which might 
actually discourage needed improvements. 

This approach is consistent with our objective of achieving a dynamic, ex- 
panding, free enterprise economy and also accords with our national policy of 
seeking the highest attainable levels of mutually profitable and beneficial trade 
and investment among the countries of the free world. 


DwicHuTt D. EISENHOWER. 
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Cotton VELVETEENS 
JANUARY 22, 1957. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: On December 21, 1956, I informed you that I had 
found it necessary to extend somewhat the period of my consideration of the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s report of its findings and recommendations with re- 
spect to imports of cotton-velveteen fabrics. 

As you know, the Government of Japan on January 16, 1957, announced that 
it was undertaking a broad program for the control of its cotton textile exports, 
including cotton-velveteen fabrics, to the United States, 

In view of this action by the Japanese Government, which will provide relief 
for the domestic industry, I have decided not to take action on the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 


STRAIGHT PINS 
MARCH 29, 1957. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U.S. Tariff Commission submitted to me on January 
80, 1957, a report of its investigation on straight (dressmaker’s or common) pins 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 
Although the Commission found unanimously that imports have caused no seri- 
ous injury to the domestic straight-pin industry, the Commission concluded, in 
a 4 to 2 decision, that imports threatened such injury in the future. Accord- 
ingly, the majority of'the Commission recommended that the duty on imported 
straight pins be increased. 

As the Commission’s report shows, imports of straight pins have increased 
since 1948. Domestic production and sales have apparently declined from the 
peak postwar years and from the prewar average.. Profits and employment are 
less than they were in the highest postwar years. The consumption of straight 
pins, however, has also declined. 

Aside from the comparison with a few peak postwar years, the sales, employ- 
ment, and profits of the domestic industry do not appear to have been endangered. 
Hourly wage rates of workers in the industry have increased steadily and there 
is no unemployment. In fact, the record suggests a shortage of experienced 
operators of pinmaking machines. 

Sales of the domestic industry have moved fairly steadily upward since 1952 
and, in the face of increasing imports, their prices have increased considerably 
more than the wholesale price index generally and more than the index for 
fabricated nonstructural metal products. 

The profits of the domestic industry have increased fairly steadily since 1952. 
The tariff concession was already well in effect during 1950 and 1951, the only 
postwar years in which profits substantially exceeded those of 1955, the last full 
year for which the Commission’s report presents statistics. For 1955 and for 
the portion of 1956 for which the facts were given, furthermore, the rate of profit, 
as a percentage of sales, on straight pins exceeded for the first time the producers’ 
rate of profits on the total output of their plants manufacturing, among other 
things, straight pins. 

When the threat of injury, rather than present injury, is the ground of decision, 
I believe, as I have said before, that the evidence brought forward to substan- 
tiate the judgment of threat must be of such a character as to leave no doubt 
that actual injury is imminent. I am not persuaded that the evidence in this 
ease is of such a character. 

I am not, therefore, authorizing an increase in the existing import duties on 
straight pins. 

Sincerely, 
DwicnTt D. EISENHOWER. 


VIOLINS AND VIOLAS 
Marcu 29, 1957. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully reviewed the U.S. Tariff Commission’s 
report of January 29, 1957, on its investigation under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, regarding violins and violas 
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valued at not more than $25 each. The Commission, by a 3 to 2 vote with 1 
Commissioner absent, found that the domestic industry was being seriously 
injured and recommended that the rate of duty on violins and violas valued at not 
more than $25 be increased. 

Violins and violas of this type are manufactured in the United States by 1 
company with about 30 production employees. This company as the Tariff Com- 
mission report points out, is in difficulties, and imports, although still consider- 
ably lower than in the prewar period, have increased since the tariff concessions 
of 1948 and 1951. As a prerequisite to escape-clause relief, however, the law 
requires that the difficulties of the domestic producer be substantially attributable 
to increased imports, resulting at least in part from a tariff concession, of like or 
directly competitive products. 

It should be made clear that this is an unusual case. The imports, in general, 
do not undersell the domestic product. The price of nearly all of the imports 
exceeds the price of the great bulk of the domestic product. The school market, 
the most important market for violins and violas in the United States, has pre- 
ferred the higher priced imports. The imported product meets the standards of 
quality which have been established for the school market. These standards, 
while not binding, are widely followed by the schools. The bulk of the domestic 
production, the manufacturer acknowledged, does not meet these standards. 
The domestic industry’s product is largely sold in the folk-music market. 

A small portion of the domestic output does purport to meet the school stand- 
ards. This part of the domestic production is higher priced than most of the 
imports, but the domestic manufacturer has acknowledged that even his better 
product meets consumer resistance in the school market for reasons quite apart 
from price. 

Although I am sympathetic with the problems of the domestic manufacturer, I 
am not persuaded that his case satisfies the statutory test. Nor do I believe that 
an increase in duties, which would raise the cost of music instruction for young 
people throughout the country, holds much promise of solving the difficulties of 
the domestic manufacturer. 

I have decided, therefore, that escape-clause action would be inappropriate in 
this case. 

Sincerely, 
DwiGut D. EISENHOWER. 


STAINLESS-STEEL FLATWARE 
Marcu 7, 1958. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under section 7 of the Trades Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, the U.S. Tariff Commission reported to me on January 
10, 1957, its finding that the domestic producers of stainless-steel table flatware 
were experiencing serious injury as a result of increased imports. 

I have carefully studied the facts of this case, and I have had the benefit of 
the advice of the Trade Policy Committee and various departments and agen- 
cies of the executive branch. 

Although entirely satisfactory information is not available, especially for the 
year 1957, the Tariff Commission’s report demonstrates a striking upward trend 
in imports with important consequences for domestic producers. Bearing on 
this situation, however, are two significant developments that the Commission 
has not had an opportunity to appraise fully. Japan, which accounted for more 
than 90 percent of our imports in 1956, has limited its flatware exports to the 
United States. The first action in this regard set a limit of 5.9 million dozen 
for the year beginning last October 1. The Government of Japan has not in- 
formed this Government that it has decided to limit Japanese shipments to the 
United States to 5.5 million dozen for the current calendar year. 

These developments signify an important reduction in the volume of imports 
and thus hold considerable promise of relieving the situation of domestic pro- 
ducers. Because of this, I have concluded, after a thorough examination of the 
facts of this case, that a full evaluation of these developments is required and 
that action at this time on the Commission’s recommendations is inadvisable. 

In order that the necessary evaluation might be as precise as possible, I have 
asked the Secretary of Commerce to see that appropriate information on flat- 
ware imports is officially collected and tabulated. 

I am, moreover, requesting the Tariff Commission to keep this matter under 
review and to report to me as soon as practicable after December 31 with par- 
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ticular reference to the experience of the domestic industry in 1958 during 
which the Japanese limitation on exports to the United States will have been in 
effect. In the event that unusual circumstances require, I shall call upon the 
Commission for a report at an earlier date. 
Sincerely, 
DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 


AcID GRADE FLUORSPAR 
Marcu 20, 1958. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U.S. Tariff Commission on January 18, 1958, sub- 
mitted to me a report of its escape-clause investigation relating to acid grade 
fluorspar. The Commission’s investigation was made pursuant to section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 

The members of the Commission are equally divided on the question of 
whether relief is warranted. Under present law I am authorized to consider 
the findings of either group of Commissioners as the findings of the Commission. 

The three Commissioners who concluded that eseape-clause relief is warranted 
found no existing serious injury to the domestic acid grade fluorspar industry 
but did find a threat of such injury. These three Commissioners recommend 
that the tariff on imports of acid grade fluorspar, which was reduced in 1951 
from $5.60 per long ton to $2.10 per long ton, be restored in full. 

The other three Commissioners do not find that the domestic industry is cur- 
rently experiencing serious injury, nor do they find it threatened with serious 
injury. They report that they do not detect any strong probability that the con- 
ditions of the industry in the immediate future will be less favorable than at 
present. They conclude that no basis exists for granting escape clause relief. 

After full consultation with interested departments and agencies of the exec- 
utive branch, I have decided to accept, as the findings of the Commission, the 
findings of the three Commissioners who held no escape-clause relief to be neces- 
sary at this time. 

This application for escape-clause relief is separate and distinct from the do- 
mestic industry’s application under last year’s so-called national security amend- 
ment to the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. The latter application is 
pending before the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Sincerely, 
DwiecHt D. EISENHOWER. 


UMBRELLA FRAMES 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1958. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, the U.S. Tariff Commission submitted to me its report 
on escape clause investigation No. 62 concerning umbrella frames. Three mem- 
bers of the Commission found that the domestic producers were experiencing 
serious injury; two Commission members concluded that eseape clause relief 
was not warranted in this case. One Commissioner did not participate. 

My letter to you of March 12, 1958, set forth the salient facts of the case 
and my conclusion that although some clear interpretations could be drawn 
from the report, the domestic producers should be given the opportunity to 
present further information. On August 11, 1958, the Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted the supplemental report that I had requested. I have carefully con- 
sidered it together with the original report and have had the advice of the 
Trade Policy Committee and other departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. 

The supplemental report confirms the trends suggested in the earlier report. 
The aggregate financial experience of the domestic industry continues to reflect 
substantial variations among the four firms of the industry. Nevertheless, the 
supplemental report shows improvements in the industry’s 1957 earnings over 
those of the previous year. 

The valume of imports, which dropped markedly during the last 2 months 
of 1956, appears to have stabilized at a much lower point than the peak levels 
of 1956. Imports during the first quarter of 1958 were below those of the 
equivalent period last year, and total 1957 imports were 61 percent less than 
imports during 1956. 

While imports declined, both employment and productivity improved in the 
domestic industry. Inventories were reduced, and sales climbed. Sales of 
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domestically produced umbrella frames last year exceeded those of 1956 by 
8.2 percent. During the first 3 months of 1958, moreover, domestic sales were 
up 11.3 percent from the equivalent period of last year. 
In view of the above considerations, the facts of this case compel me to con- 
clude that the present rate of duty should remain unchanged. 
Sincerely, 
DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 


Senator THurmonp. Now let’s move on to another phase, the phase 
of the State Department policies which have led to the growth of 
the foreign textile industry. 

First, would you outline for us the various methods and means 
which the State Department has used to encourage the development 
of industries abroad by way of financing, technical assistance, sup- 
plies of materials, including raw cotton, loans, purchases, and so forth. 

Mr. Brat. Senator, may I answer just very —— 

Senator Tuurmonp. If you can’t answer all that now, you can 
frankly say so, and place it in the record. 

Mr. Beate. I would like to place a statement in the record, but 
I would like to say that several of the programs you mentioned in 
there are not within the powers of the State Department. 

For example, the Export-Import Bank would be affected. 

Senator THurmonp. If you would give us that information for 
every agency of the Government, and especially include, though, the 
State Department. 

Mr. Beate. I will be very happy to, Senator. 

(The following information was supplied by the Department of 
State for the record :) 


The following is a list of U.S. Government activities which directly affect 
the textile industries of foreign countries : 

I. Provision of textile raw materials, principally cotton: 

(a) Under Public Law 480 title I sales. 
(b) Under Public Law 480 title II emergency grants. 
(c) Under sections 550 and 402 of the Mutual Security Act. 
(d@) Under CCC credit sale program. 
(e) Under CCC barter program. 
(f) Under Export-Import bank credits. 
II. Provision of textile machinery : 

(a) Under Export-Import Bank loans. 
(6b) Under ICA project and nonproject type assistance. 
(c) Under Development Loan Fund loans. 

III. Offshore procurement of textiles: 
(a) Under the mutual security program. 

IV. Technical assistance to textile industry : 
(a) Under the Mutual Security Act, title III, chapter II. 

Several other activities of the U.S. Government may indirectly affect the opera- 
tions of the textile industries of foreign countries. Among these are contribu- 
tions to international lending and technical assistance agencies; direct bilateral 
U.S. loans and grants to industrial development banks and institutions; tech- 
nical assistance grants in the general field of industrial productivity, technical 
and vocational training, business administration, and managerial training; and 
provision of local currency resources either directly from U.S.-owned or con- 
trolled local currencies or by permitting the channeling of the countries’ own 
resources as an indirect effect of general foreign aid. Foreign textile operations 
are also affected by the increase in demand for textiles arising as a result of 
assistance to economic growth and improvement in economic welfare. 

The above-listed operations are primarily conducted by the Export-Import 
Bank, the International Cooperation Administration, the Development Loan 
Fund, the Department of Agriculture, and the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The State Department provides overall foreign policy guidance to these agencies 
and participates in interagency coordination of their foreign economic opera- 
tions, but operational responsibilities are retained by these independent or semi- 
independent agencies and Government corporations. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. I would also like to know—and if you can’t 
answer this, if you could get this for the record—what countries will 
benefit from the amount of textile facilities resulting from these poli- 
cies, and an estimate as to the total cost by years to the United States 
since 1953. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir; I would have to put that in the record. 

(The following information was supplied by the Department of 
State for the record :) 


The following data are attached: 
. Sales of cotton under Public Law 480 title I. 
. Emergency grants of cotton under Public Law 480 title IT. 
Grants of cotton under sections 550 and 402 of the Mutual Security Act. 
Credit sales of cotton by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Barter sales of cotton by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Export-Import Bank credits for cotton exports. 
Export-Import Bank credits for textile machinery exports. 
Development Loan Fund textile industry loans. 
. ICA textile assistance projects in the textile industry field. 

Testimony given by Mr. Leonard J. Saccio, Deputy Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, contained data on ICA expenditures for tex- 
tile machinery and offshore procurement of fabricated textiles under the mutual 
security program. 

For various technical reasons these various data are not additive. But, more 
importantly, also for conceptual reasons the figures should not be added. While 
all these activities are likely to have affected in some way the textile industries 
of foreign countries, it is difficult to assess the precise nature and the relative 
importance of these influences. It is not possible to estimate quantitatively 
the benefit accruing to the foreign textile industries from these activities of the 
U.S. Government. 

The U.S. Government’s support for cotton exports and offshore procurement of 
fabricated textiles is not likely to contribute directly to the expansion of capaci- 
ties of foreign textile industries. Even the direct financing of textile machinery 
is no reliable measure of the expansion of textile manufacturing capacity. 
Since a large proportion of our aid represents balance of payments assistance, 
the financing of textile machinery may represent rehabilitation of existing ca- 
pacities. Furthermore, since our aid does not represent all or even a pre 
ponderant portion of the aid recipient countries’ foreign exchange resources, 
with the exception of a few special situations—e.g., Korea, Laos—it is not pos- 
sible to state that in the absence of our financing of textile machinery imports 
such imports would not have taken place. 

Available information on the direct effect of U.S. Government aid on textile 
manufacturing capacity is very sporadic. 

Textile production in South Korea between 1953 and 1957 has increased as 
follows: 


DRONA OP SN 





1953 1957 
rn (hoor ane SIN ..; .o0<.ceaneeenaamegnwcnnamupeneamninmeen 86, 585 197, 650 
Worse Fern (1,000-DOURGS) 66 ese cevses eevecvsewsscwn cumesvemeeusucwuewes 0 4, 057 
PN sn tit niccrouddntenaudiaaesmnen eae eadanedasusmiimiienins tiene 59, 961 85, 802 





It should be noted, however, that cotton cloth production in 1938 was 6 percent 
higher than in 1957. 

The textile index in Japan was 41 percent higher in 1957 than in 1953, but it 
represented only a 9-percent increase over 1938. 

In Pakistan the production of cotton cloth increased from 252 million yards 
in 1953 to 527 million yards in 1957 and jute goods from 45,000 yards in 1953 to 
151,000 yards in 1957. 

Indian cotton cloth production during the same period increased from 4,884 
million yards to 5,317 million yards, a rate of increase just slightly in excess of 
population increase, 

In Turkey cotton yarn production increased from 35,000 metric tons in 1953 
to 47,000 metric tons in 1957. 
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These are samples of the trends in textile production of some of the major aid 
recipient countries (or, in the case of Japan, the major beneficiary of offshore 
procurement of textiles). It should be reemphasized that no direct connection 
should be drawn between these trend figures and U.S. assistance. A full answer 
to the question of benefits accruing to the foreign textile industries, especially in 
terms of their competitive position with the U.S. textile industry, from U.S. gov- 
ernmental action in the area of loans, grants, and sales, would have to take into 
account a long list of variable factors, among them increased demand for textiles 
due to population increases and rising living standards, the generation of such 
higher living standards through foreign aid, the substitutability of internal 
resources and the country’s own foreign exchange resources for foreign aid 
resources, alternative sources of procurement of raw materials and capital 
equipment, etc. Among these factors, the amount of aid provided by the United 
States for the specific purpose of increasing the textile manufacturing capacity 
of foreign countries is marginal: This conclusion is indicated by the fact that 
total project-type assistance to foreign textile industries over the last 5 years was 
about $10 million and the fact that total textile machinery deliveries financed by 
the U.S. Government represented only about 2 percent of total U.S. textile 
machinery exports during those same 5 years. 


Cotton-purchase authorizations under title I, Public Law 480 


Country of designation 
and fiscal year in which 
authorization issued 


Fiscal year 1955: Funds authorized 
a da a ca nner tana silat cud ana eooe * $9, 863, 473 
ik va clb leak eraith tank aenris debate iniabiines he nti snk o dbeet ght aaarceemers 1, 115, 049 
CTE ne Tle aruling pcs al ene alba eer marenerne eet 2, 935, 767 
NI dtr arene rete tiem radia ale ae acelin ee ate seiali Saicuhees leet ieee itera eae *8, 086, 731 
a aN eae sh ie ome meee mmenbione 35, 600, 000 
ce an taiataceicinanim moa pin poms Gino ach poche te anetedin ds 503, 144 
rN i. oe cnmnuin mepnenenehninsmnsnmers 6, 930, 730 
I ceinenaie eopencnereineen 70, 829 
I a ak en a ies Socal tg atin i emits ache 774, 505 
LLL ALO AL LILIA ALAA ALE 1, 425, 495 
ee cs acces nineties khong ep eR ee ae 276, 310 
a hana den aiinesnade nadia beled Sipkien ete eee ani terar ire miperine 9, 207, 208 
Se ed ices sine tabi totems niece tens rales Dbadibmarse pers 1, 400, 000 
POF NOt iene ena nem ee tek aici ataipaioaeaida tdbaerin 431, 233 
Ac ni Tcl Sa a stalin acter “oi se ea ea *9, 400, 000 
I sein ih ED cate Bien niece CERT ane enter qe at inne 34, 991, 114 

Ra Ai il tl tials eR aechnigrgiis ta crim dhnicsix es nan eariniaredindd 1238, 011, 588 

Fiscal year 1956: 
ae OAT BRIE a aint ee nent ndienns~—e a\itibiliatktaGubsbasoters 800, 000 
er i a dks ies dain bbe Dri Ua SOT es en tn i nian deine mm a woe 1, 123, 690 
RN Riiatict nite iedibitirh cain tha bein oslo mine sa ris cas Sa de tao alas 1, 612, 269 
caterer a rer asian ana coaeadaaae 864, 740 
ca iad al ach ca ehh ohh glade Geld met es nes iets eo ni es anes 1, 521, 224 
ON taliban ik erence itn bes tla sgn ghia cin doen toledo inlet 6, 137, 000 
Oat a antl, hin giccden dnl a spar ecevans prodaihaniais emieian leds +8, 642, 800 
chat spacccha ign densa cowl malta ae ie ialn dh ciate cts tcl Maes aie 5, 261, 000 
I esa is sscince toe enncaiare teenestitincthases ei cs omen KERR NS RRR tether aii ennes + 2,860, 000 
Din treceeneminenrrgamenmirainacinnutanmnmaienpmrintitermmiinmeiamne 2, 157, 803 
a a aici da hc dtp ip chin ig be cb Nd nn nh onthe nbd ict qeehSstn te iim *5, 260, 000 
Be ite ee een eee eee ee enki oasutiome 19, 300, 000 
acct a clita enti clsttiiaaaaln bcm ih igen ive mishmash isha Abia Seah 24, 230, 308 

SO elites ail inte Sea tn hag Pash Sei eos ely connate wanes 79, 770, 834 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Cotton-purchase authorizations under title I, Public Law 480-—Continued 


Country of designation 
and fiscal year in which 
authorization issued 








Fiscal year 1957: Funds authorized 
Se € POT WOT aos ce tie cco enn ceo eeere ne ea eee 5, 256, 000 
Burma-United Kingdom__-___ ee ae ee ee ee 2, 625, 000 
ON EDO ssc ares eres cs earrecernn gered wermninng peters ninaintnnitaninana ie 9, 000, 000 
BORON -< 08 ORE SPOUT OIG on in ceca ntalinil aidsniniesrecledtidene outcipipeiniaiecinesasubiew 2, 625, 000 
ON NU itachi se ern an ce Bs Sasi Seca es Pics alata 3, 850, 000 
pnaoonenia-U nited Kingdom. 8 0 oo ES ciara enraciides 3, 000, 000 
ERROUERIO-Went GETING). .. nue ennasas anemone none 455, 000 
UME U SUN TPC MTP TNNUNE  ,.., <= ona. sara mapas ns sve sok on abdomen Deinaeia 447, 000 
DRG OGIR RIG TONE. . 6 on ntbernettéeeseieeedinivescttanitt-aaes 6, 000, 000 
UNITE EAN nc is okt ese sn tirt tg cn pa sh cna cee see 15, 000; 000 
PRU LOTR. icereenicd ane AAR OU EERE 1 oo cniepinen se cnmctinnieieten 275, 000 
IIOP x cssinity'cn ob sae micssienaiseso ces tnctgonn nied en erpendanaa ead ibaa ee 4, 455, 000 
MI so wr vc ans carcovo me suaprges asee 4: antseoeatg ne ate EE atinaaink nea ee ee 23, 925, 000 
DORON SF Sennen Ee ecucmiic eoea eae eae ae 3, 563, 000 
eT  dadastate dinates oN tock een ee he teh ne emer et ri +12, 789, 000 
MINI: axe ecrver cd teo-voricctncsAin Un ca ok inate ak enielaai adn maa 30, 200, 000 
Eo en ne aan aaah oneal agatha eta toma taane 426, 000 
| RE SIRs aralae:  Boptatiabad Loge! Ba ane oie ee on aptamecs ares Sree at 1, 387, 000 
NR 8 is 5. asics the kcdss deta eee Et Spcattaes a et ee 77, 000 
TN ano en once ecto ssn as ohcenapccn accosted Seis pee weet ree er ee 1, 000, 000 
II i nse oe nciacirccd cc cased bwin wdaseg vide Lene +1, 000, 000 
I ia conn lcci na tae A Gi aac talent eal Coca 4, 631, 000 
OR gid cc oval cs ane jaw deae hapten bat Tad an Sat oe tal eee 8, 866, 000 
a a I A 14, 853, 000 
einer ee eRe Rpeta te. aeeBsie Sele dre Sa ne eee edad aa 1, 862, 000 
I son cs toss aoe oc wa es nsec se ah ootns os neds hd osipctapeamemamiennelecoanel coke eer 936, 000 
ON a aah ante eh a ss IT Se setae regis lp aacedece ous earner *2, 000, 000 

ko cd rere ice 160, 503, 000 

Fiscal year 1958: 

A RIN sion onitp osu mista esa tn Succbasiesg tephra ana 5, 079, 000 
0 SS BE, A ae Ee SO ES EL RB 17, 635, 000 
wate sedate, NO A dic nics dahisiica sisal * 448, 000 
Pen. oo et eee 97, 513 
Narita cai itiasnac siccecadebeandinclos es an attsi casuals Ta tk caine al cae ne 823, 000 
Vus0@levie.... 32 cence ee ec ee ee ee *1, 600, 000 
I gsi ccs ncsBota iechenchsd <sesoeiecx asd x ese ition eens *13, 500, 000 
I sacs tecnica snare dbase tensa iishai a a tte salaamacnilcmaing aiid 12, 121, 000 
I ices prc Nico stages agi a ac 7 23, 100, 000 
TIE cs xiccnesesses een ach in ss SP Ra nella od erential 17, 200, 000 
Be IN cc icr cass epasov ncn stn bn ivan haben ands a RNID ta cel asta cede aaa 960, 000 
NT oS ci Tan cttitaclaci llama encegrneebsabintemmamocentacale teamed phic ia tail Ia aaa 1, 384, 405 
I cscs eins nce naib bss andi etnies lk adnehiteaebaaiee 2, 874, 000 
OIE iis ch cc one ns desc deme ah Saenger Pg a pone aici aE 21, 187, 000 
NRE Se SURE GE ceri eng a sc ee capa ena ee Sonne ekg oa a a ea 4, 100, 000 
Sah se ise morsins tiveness lela che Danis agit pues a casi die 205, 300 

IE cso inns stv es stains lien ileealy Seles thelneiadieigueas meen aaatartaemvan apie en tia danatlas 122, 314, 218 


1 Does not include 50 percent of ocean transportation. 
2No ocean transportation financed. 
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Public Law 480 title II cotton programs 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Country serene Country ee ele eae hate 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
asi li Nidal acetal tenia eaiti acitel ncaent a int te Rei Ne it EN sine 
Germany. -------- | Sear 448 WG oss. Pakistan. ...<....- 4,086 | 2,233 + 
IO hS6 OS. Homa neneu BE Aiden Be adit ch aan taibinn citbighenkhbhestakMbbcastti!'t GGlben«~s 
Italy We Bt) tetteiiilia aati LD hte ath Chins.....<¢---«-44- Oi 32 


Sec. 550 and Sec. 402 cotton deliveries (obligations), Oct. 31, 1953 to June 30, 1958 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Re A A A ee 147, 910 
acetate aii oetiiie i ne er ascaemine 5, 224 
INNING in tachsncecomuninaiternsnhsin oo Gok eeteteeenietp ion etre ieteernsdiees 56, 692 
NN a nite ala SE asi aie sein names iene ahentneimmenes 87, 180 
hes cane eniniibetiekekibtirennie 6, 638 | United Kingdom__-__________ 10, 085 
i nemeneseianen ee) eee vIn. ree 25, 782 
EL ia eh 1, 500 on 
sas 3, 837 erent access 530, 164 
i ccierceaees 400 


CCC export credit sales program of cotton 
Fiscal year 1957: 


a a an aika atch on ai Ovi a ri eenonon mon genie e $68, 400 
cla aia Mari a deals cs usd ivan evtah gravee tn ets qnchian dni otietsppng eiaenen ane cata 292, 711 
na Ti oo aa cia ala aibastartn atacdanmmnndenin ve mea saanatiepanimaemacakanionamanaetd 361, 111 


Country of destination, cotton exports under barier, fiscal years 1950-54 


uantity | Value 





Countries (thousand | (thousand 
bales) dollars) 
Fiscal year 1950: Western Europe and China.............-...-.-.-.------2--2.- 50 7, 552 
Fiscal year 1951: Japan, India, and Western Europe..--.......-.....--.---------- 6 1, 025 
Fiscal years 1952-54: No cotton exports under barter. 
a ccicthadab haath daca bth Sianeli ens nanos ties snieines 56 8, 577 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Country of destination, cotton exports under barter, fiscal year 1955 


| 

uantity Value 
Country =. ousand | (thousand 
ace oe 


bales) dollars) 
LD Meidaelnnai mir ditiawewsuinrein~eminnweiihes 0.7 91 
PS Soin carnars once ecu cnnencensnensn st BAZIN STi ice. 2 Ligon. -6 75 
Pnimtssubemense es autinicdabatass heeksewushaalbuaaiedas Reabivaceeeecee | 1.3 166 


a operating records, subject to adjustment upon final accounting. USDA/CSS/I1BSD, 
ct. 22, \ 
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Country of destination—Cotton exports under barter, fiscal year 1956 


{In thousands] 











Country Quantity} Value ! Country | Quantity Value 
(bales) 1} | (bales) 
| i} | 

|| — | —___|_-_ 

ERE TE Sg a 1.0:|.  G20G:}] Portage. cosi0. scence = | 0.3 $31 
China een... araccnngans 6 | 58 | IN cs decries sate inne eamediccinta .8 89 
Re inwdinewanaeeeead --| eh a 5 || United Kingdom-- Ndiauiath banands | 33.7 3, 513 
West Germany -- Sentinel 2.5 SSS 
WO Riaa nine snaasrtes paiglintens -| 12.0; 1, 200 niin seconde dicen | 51.0 5, 314 





Source: From operating records, subject to adjustment upon final accounting. USDA/CSS/BSD Oct. 
22, 1958. 


Country of destination—Cotton exports under barter, fiscal year 1957 


{In thousands] 














| | \| | 
Country {Quantity | Value || Country Quantity | Value 
(bales) i (bales) 

Si aha ai chien ccs ki tekecigienal 2.3 SE th i innerliner ess eikave-detcnian eae 194.4 | $25, 364 
acai eadich iba oles are os 65.6 8, 638 || N aheriands 37.4 4, 907 
Oa et a a i ac ae ite 2.4 297 || Norway 5 62 
Chine (Taiwan)_............... a BP te as eats oad eindinasaieale sa 21 
Colombia 14.1 1,831 || Philippines_.. am 26 
Cuba... --- 10.4 1, 299 || Portugal. - - 8.8 1, 211 
Denmark 3.1 397 || Sweden_ 11.4 1, 383 
Ss <caddicehinteihnaadakats 4.7 624 || Switzerland 4.9 596 
BE 600 dntitenbledihnhatone 2.7 337 || Trieste .3 34 
West Germany............-.... 210.3 | 27,627 || United Kingdom----........... 313.9 | 41, 495 
ING. «oc cw gndlladaneditckas cen 2.2 230 || Uruguay-.---- Eiccecquamechaiaee aoe 3.9 500 
I, cc codeddbdat-cetbhdntese 13.9 oe a eee eT ee 1.0 127 
I ne dh adiibde eh aakiiebed dale 1.4 182 

OO a eS a eae 2.5 360 FO ddkisconncdidgineiewn 969.7 | 127, 440 
WN ine sd te dGetnsess 57.1 7, 673 





japon From operating records, subject to adjustment upon final accounting. USDA/CSS/BSD Oct. 22, 
1958. 


Country of Destination—Cotton exports under barter, fiscal year 1958 

















(preliminary )* 
{In thousands] 
Country breil Value Country Quantity | Value 
bales) (bales) 

I, cpndndowdsnececwumaed BPG} SOU ORR TURE soo ticked sdnccccnctnwensinn 43.7 | $5,113 
SE sink ine decsacannianaepioa narertigl oe a Er ES nah caceeericmeresemetioumendcianeen 32.1 2, 849 
Bk a adie tutta indairceaelh 32.7 DR Bia a icintcnnsicnnnbocevies 5 73 
8 eS See 1.0 98 || Netherlands. -.................. 18, 2 2, 363 
CTI ia beste Dastale ried an daphne 2.1 a ee TF 1.5 199 
China (Taiwan).....:........-.. 2.5 FT Sion tntcrnceimacatoaey 1 14 
CE, Cd iksddacdealccwaack 13.5 1, 804 caer hil obe chk dat inahiveubbe 2.2 294 
CUD ole. ctanacabeccieawansee 14.5 Re Fe ta rstcernienbacudéhesne 14.9 1, 895 
a eee 6.3 FP tn dtnncdndbintetatiesmamed 13.3 1, 365 
| ss ee tinier 4.5 GE i tO iinddccscnsecaxencenkaca 24.7 3, 283 
NS i i aa a cea hl 10.0 soe tl eee ae 8 102 
West Germany 86.2 10,665 || United Kingdom.-.--........._- 86.3 | 10,971 
Greece e TO Ib CI. wo tiinen tr aseccebsunte 5.6 692 
Guatemala. -._-_- Sl 4 CM! a eee ke 2.5 318 

Ne a dkghaweena 14.0 1, 74? lf - UMSGEIG 85S 5 cksb nde eenwe 5.0 603 
Indonesia 5.4 585 a 
ia ie aedeaiemane | -2 19 Te ics aevtacctnain ciceuhieeemteaierd 464.9 56, 427 
Giccsctncetcsadenadaanc’ | 1.2] 170 || 

| 














1Some country totals will be adjusted upon distribution of unidentified figures. 


Source: From operating records, subject to adjustment upon final accounting. USDA/CSS/BSD Oct. 
22, 1958. 
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Ezport-Import Bank credits to assist cotton exports (July 1953-June 30, 1958) 





Country Date au- Amount 
thorized 





Aug. 23, 1956 60, 000, 000 

Oct. 21, 1953 | 1 60, 000, 000 

July 22,1954 | ! 60, 000, 000 

| July 21,1955 | ! 60, 000, 000 

GENTE EE. nce cco cece cnn cececc cc nesecesnncecenccesenesees snwneeaensoar Io eeearttlomieisir fen 350, 000, 000 
| —— = 

oe Ree bean ous Sakae eaceuoaabaca nance 376, 000, 000 





1 Repaid. 


Export-Import Bank credits extended to assist exports of textile machinery 
(July 1953—June 30, 1958) 








Country Credit No. Date Amount 
authorized 

UD ign pa censHtbasweseensrstcnnnacnaneghosveeninds 638-A~10.......... Mar. 14, 1958 $59, 000 
§38-B-2..........- May 26, 1955 60, 000 

638-B-3........-.- Nov. 28, 1955 205, 000 

538-C-1.._.. nadeee Dec. 6, 1957 500, 000 

§38-D-1__......... Oct. 27,1955 214, 000 

SPE Bacco ncss Dec. 6,1957 250, 000 

538-F-3..........- Dee. 12, 1957 111, 000 

777-A-2.....--.--- Nov. 18, 1957 1, 199, 474 

EE iw Aine tipi Apr. 11, 1958 108, 559 

FIORE Ce oon wdse June 12,1958 1, 354, 141 

a actentetasiwn June 9, 1958 59, 975 

GIP ais ...garicons Apr. 28, 1955 965, 000 

ID GOs cecsinccbastudbacasebtbeeecasone Dl onnewmnithwaitnn crt aaa tee 5, 086, 149 
NE caccdascutatekattesyeownwseswwnssadivengmednbieres icine cakes Dec. 16, 1954 625, 000 
a i i hin assist oalieiiiens mci eR ORM On dpm cicadas tiaras dik dmch areal 182, 000 
i RD ee eee eeecaoknkeseabscss eanncessaecantwe 5, 893, 149 


DLF tecxtile industry loans 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 


India: $5 million—to purchase textile machinery for the jute industry. 
Israel: Undefined portion of $4 million—to purchase textile machinery. 
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ICA technical assistance projects in teatiles 








Fiscal Country Title of project Amount 
year 
Thous. 
1008 «4 Bey. 4. ckicdess eutiig trek is 5 ak 6b cb sce gied- ei scbhbd th ~caeaeees $6 
Indonesia_........- Assistance to private industrial enterprise (spinning mill).-..... 65 
A Aiindansmolikien Weniieteds. ME (COCO) ons heen peice atetdenhtebnclinaeeen 47 
Establishment of wool sorting and scouring plant. - ‘. 6 





Improvement of hand loom industry_.......... oad 5 

Berek. ob canceled Development of textile industry-................ " 15 

MO6xIOd.... .ncoccaces| TAXES MEE CEE wuisictnnnnde sendin cemmbgeathdeaiienel 25 

PE iti chonsnaddae Textile engineering instruction -_.....................-..----..-. 75 

Bbein i is oeenl Management methods of cotton textile industry................. 70 

POC ind cocina inno tbdodddocnbidus—dinesecabhnpnipaahoodspicneaehtasdien 314 

oes) 1 Ges... 250.3. UAL Tobitennt DAT (C0C00i) <0. doco dadewdd cccnccncdentacnsssdsadinkan 52 

I i cvcintkadtet Temtibe UGG y .. . inns cnnncsasna+<enteedpibaeeeaeinae 27 

PE dcrtnpecéonoes Textile industry management and organization consultant 15 

service, 

TObeR. i dncdttsducthinicchnwakl)nudinivldh shacneibhasiagandedhidadaimbacdsaddaly O4 

1957 ONE. u.ceckdemaients "PORASUORS DEUTT CICOUIET capone cc cpeee i vaennnng cincicecandkseemenanuan 47 

Pees absdckseseent Textile engineering contract with University of North Carolina- 64 

TOE a ccek a bhveddddamespcccncddneddadsied undobleniiisat decadiiinatpitbcaspivemsipivd iatdee lll 

1958 | Austria_............ Management productivity team (textiles)............-.......-.- 12 
Swain dihdsn Textile industry management and organization consultant 

BEE VIO < ciccceacnencndnesietbotmiontiitineutsineamdineieia eit 1 

Yugoslavia........| Manufacturing and processing (textiles and wool)_.............- 31 

DOD cncimninis lice ninsininennsiasaiitiin adenine neaedueenanpedt telat saligiead aaa 44 





Senator Tuurmonp. Possibly you can answer this: Did the State 
Department realize the full import to the United States textile indus- 
try of the loss of export markets occasioned by the buildup of a for- 
= textile industry ? 

‘ mi Bratz. Did the Department realize it, sir, as of a particular 
time ¢ 

Senator Tuurmonp. I will repeat that if you would like. 

Mr. Braue. Yes. 

Senator THurmonp. Did the State Department realize the full im- 
port to the United States textile industry of the loss of export mar- 
kets occasioned by the buildup of a foreign textile industry ? 

Mr. Bratz. I doubt that the State Department knew precisely the 
extent to which exports would decline. That is, I doubt that they 
attempted to project that possible action. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other, simple words, while the United 
States was assisting other countries to build up their textile indus- 
tries, did the State Department envision how that was going to af- 
fect the loss of our export markets? 

Mr. Bratz. Well, it has been part of the general policy, sir, that 
by building up the economies of the less aaa countries the 
United States would in fact stand to gain, because the stronger 
economies would enable those countries to provide better markets 
for United States export industries generally. 

Senator THurmonp. That may have been the reason for doing it, 
but that doesn’t answer the questions, if you pardon my saying so. 
What I want to know is this: Did the State Department realize, when 
they were building up the textile industry in all these other countries, 
the full import to our own textile industry in this country of the loss 
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of markets that was occasioned by that buildup in foreign countries 
of the textile industry ? 

Mr. Bratz. Senator, I don’t know exactly how to answer that. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Would you like to put an answer in the 
record ? 

Mr. Beatz. I will be very happy to put an answer in the record. 

_ Senator Pastore. Let me say if any of these questions are perplex- 
ing to you, you may check back with Dr. Miernyk and get the clear 
maport of the questions so you can give us the answer. 

Mr. Bratz. 1 would like to give as responsive an answer as possible. 

Senator Pastore. You can check back to the record. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like you to do that, too. Just from 
memory, I am sure it would be impossible to remember all the ques- 
tions we are asking here. 

Where you are going to put anything in the record, I wish you 
would check back and get the precise question that was saamaidea 

Mr. Bratz. Yes, indeed, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. I instruct the staff that when the request is made 
this be lifted — out of the record so they can have it any time they 
want it before the record is completed. 

Mr. Beatz. I would appreciate it if we could have it as soon as 
it is available, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. That’s right. 

(The following information was supplied by the Department of 
State for the record :) 


The State Department has not made projections of the effect on the U.S. 
textile industry of any aid given or to be given to foreign textile industries. 
As indicated in the answer to the preceding question such a projection would 
require a worldwide planning operation of a very complex nature. Moreover, 
in view of the marginal nature of our aid in this field, it is not clear that the 
results would be commensurate with the efforts required. Nor would such a 
planning operation, which naturally could not be limited to one segment of the 
economy, conform to the underlying principles of permitting to the maximum 
extent economic growth on the basis of a free enterprise system and the free 
operation of market forces. 

As previously indicated, the State Department provides overall foreign policy 
guidance and participates in the interagency coordination of these various pro- 
grams. In accordance with these responsibilites the Department of State par- 
ticipated with other departments and agencies in the formulation of U.S. gov- 
ernmental postwar foreign economic policy. The agreed policy was to assist 
friendly countries in their reconstruction and economic development programs. 
The carrying out of this policy requires assistance in the field of industrialization 
because industry represents the most dynamic element in the economic structure. 
Thus an early and effective departure from the subsistence type economies 
characteristic of many of the undeveloped countries depends at least on some 
degree of industrialization. 

The belief that, by building up the industrial potential of foreign countries, we 
undermine our Own economic strength, appears to be based on the assumption 
that world trading relations take place within a static framework in which the 
gain of one party is the loss of another. Both theoretical considerations and 
empirical data indicate that this assumption is fallacious. 

Historically, the most impressive example of rapid advance in economic 
well-being was the growth of the Western European economies following the 
industrial revolution. That growth coincided with an unprecedented expan- 
sion of world economic activity and world trade. Today the best interests of 
the U.S. economy can be served within an expanding world economy and an 
expanding volume of world trade. In many respects, and taking the long- 
range view, the greatest potential for growth exists in the industrially less de- 
veloped countries, where we can confidently anticipate market expansion and 
diversification. 
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That industrialization of other countries does not endanger the U.S. economy 
can be readily seen from the world trade patterns. Half of the world’s flow 
of trade takes place among a relatively few industrialized countries. Further- 
more, the share in world trade of the less developed countries has declined since 
before the war, mostly because of the relatively declining demand for their 
primary export products. 

The United States exported in 1957 $9.5 billion to the industrialized countries? 
and $9 billion to the primary supplying areas. On a per capita basis the inten- 
sity of U.S. trade relations, based on U.S. exports, was about 3:1 in favor of 
the industrialized countries. 

As in all dynamic situations, flexibility and adaptabilty are required on the 
part of all members of the world community. A policy designed to maintain the 
status quo could therefore not be in the national interest of the United States as 
it is generally understood. 

Countries in the early stages of economic growth develop a number of basic 
and relatively simple industries. Among these, textile industries have an 
obvious role. Not only was the textile industry the leader in the early indus- 
trialization of the Western World, but most of the underdeveloped countries 
have some of the basic prerequisites, e.g. mass markets, raw materials, and 
ample labor force that can be relatively easily trained. The development of 
the textile industries in these countries would probably take place with or 
without foreign economic assistance. 

Though precise quantitative estimates were not possible it was recognized 
that the expansion of textile production abroad might reduce the potential 
market for U.S. textile exports. However, U.S. exports as a whole were ex- 
pected to rise, as they have, with the growth in economic strength abroad. In 
addition, this growth undoubtedly also contributed to the volume of textile ex- 
ports which have taken place. 

The following table shows the trend and the regional breakdown of total 
manufactured and semimanufactured textile exports by the United States during 
the past 4 years: 

[In million dollars] 





Latin Western Far East Other 
America Europe 


Total Canada 











Na i al 628.6 119.3 194. 6 78.3 135.7 100. 7 
— Te 619.7 133.9 165. 5 93.0 127.4 99.9 
ee oe 633. 6 144.7 173.5 107.2 109.6 98.6 
ee eee 669. 9 148.8 | 174.6 118.5 120.0 108.0 


The fluctuations of textile exports in various regions indicate that these trade 
movements are unrelated to U.S. Government assistance to foreign textile 
industries. 

Actually there may be valid grounds to question conclusions concerning trends 
based on any 4-year period. A better historical perspective is offered by trends 
since 1911 which show that, with the exception of a brief period during World 
War I, the United States was traditionally a net textile importer. This was 
again changed during World War II and exports reached a peak in 1946-50. 
Since then there has been a gradual trend toword the more traditional pattern 
but at a considerably higher level than before World War II, even when allow- 
ance is made for price rises. 

Finally, it should be specifically noted that the mutual security program, 
through which the largest share of direct aid is given to the economies of for- 
eign countries, has as its primary objective the strengthening of our national 
security in the broadest sense and the promoting of the interests of the United 
States in the field of international relations. In safeguarding our national secu- 
rity we are also pursuing the best long-range interests of the American business 
community. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that since the Soviet bloc started 
on is economic aid offensive in 1954, and as of the middle of 1958, it has offered 


1 Western Europe, Canada, Japan. 
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17 textile plants to 8 different countries and additional textile machinery to 4 
countries. The following tabulation shows these activities. 





Aid recipient Soviet-bloc donor Number of 
plants 
Textile plants 
Te a ee East Germany, Czechoslovakia. ...........-. 6 
On oo de dd absnte iced SP bat tescdepsUdiseuddacboswdetseasee 3 
ct adhinschdtwnnbbhiindudmddiducduasieibs GEE GOPMIAD GY... on sins acdsee citnsib eienx 1 
I asc laierer nectarines etinntininendbetnliinte aaah tncctniidiarenteiomenepiign die 3 
Nas otk meat eMart ee artnet oeptapacen Se CE oaiet endo anmessacencasedncersy, 1 
NG ed. SL. awbcbtedendcrbedsn dlvesdinesell OCT EL REE s CETTE RU RO Sy ee 1 
SPURNS d5 a5 tiki dn adh bccb bb idbnonadealaneed GED SS dations stbieaebthendtbereweds 1 
SE cuhcchatubsiianntncddamduihabaitnehed RR ui iikaidetdinctanciiaaimediatadeainitiemscnmithes 1 
Textile machinery: 
eh gO ae’ ER ed chuck bade deeb bebe tbeducddcdseclesbddcbonace 
East Germany 
Red China__....... 
ee otra an acwathapncbetebetenmednke 





Senator THurmonp. The next question: Is it your opinion that the 
textile industry should have a shrinking export market and other 
industries have a growing export market. 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Although that is what is occurring; isn’t it? 

Mr. Bratz. I think the value of the exports of all textiles declined 
by a million dollars as between 1954 and 1957. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Would you like to check those figures before 
you answer that specifically ¢ 

Mr. Beatz. The figures that I have show a figure for all fabrics and 
apparel, exports in 1954 were $495 million, and in 1957, were $494 
million. 

Senator Pastors. You are including apparel, of course? 

Mr. Beatz. Yes; that is the way they report the figures. 

(The following information was supplied by the Department of 
State for the record :) 


A recent report prepared by the Department of Commerce entitled “U.S. Im- 
ports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manufacturers and Commissions With 
U.S. Production and Exports, 1954-57” contains statistics regarding our foreign 
trade in textiles. This report, a copy of which is submitted herewith, shows 
that total exports of textile semifinished and finished manufactures in 1957 
amounted to $667 million while imports of similar items during that year 
amounted to $642.2 million. The chart on page 8 of the report shows that during 
the two decades prior to the entry of the United States into the Second World 
War, imports of fabric, apparel, and related manufactures considerably exceeded 
exports of these items. During the Second World War and the years immediately 
subsequent thereto this situation was radically altered, largely as a result of war- 
time damage to textile mills in other major textile-producing countries. Be- 
cause of the unusually advantageous position of the U.S. textile industry, U.S. 
textile exports attained record levels. In recent years this trend has been re- 
versed as textile production in other countries has returned to more normal levels. 
However, it may be noted that in 1957 the United States was a net exporter of 
textiles. As indicated above, this was not the case during 1920-40, when there 
was a sizable import surplus. 
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U.:S. imports of textiles, 


ie apparel, and related manufactures 
a and comparisons with U. S. 
Part 3, No. 58-24 production and exports, 1954-57 





Summary statistics on U. S. imports and exports of 
various textile manufactures and related items are pre- 
sented in this report. The data show changes in U. S. 
textile imports in the period 1954-57 in relation to U. S. 
production and exports of similar goods. 


The following tables afford a fairly comprehensive 
statistical picture of the foreign trade in textiles in re- 
lation to domestic production. In some instances, 
where difficulties were encountered in matching the 
commodity classifications used in import, export, and 
production statistics, the choice of figures for compar- 
ison was necessarily limited by the availability of data. 


Table 1 presents statistics on U: S. production, ex- 
ports, and imports (the latter by area of origin), in 
terme of values for broad commodity groups according 
to type of fiber and in terms of quantities for a num- 
ber of particular fabrics and for certain apparel items. 
In table 2 value data on exports and imports are shown 
for a rather extensive list of individual commodities, 
as well as for broad commodity groups. 


Production data are for the continental United 
States, but also include goods produced on a contract 
basis in Puerto Rico and the Republic of the Philippines 
from materials owned by U. S. establishments. Ex- 
port figures are for “U. S, merchandise,” and include 
estimates for small value ($500 and under) shipments; 
values are those declared on shippers’ export declara- 
tions, usually f.a.s., U. S. port of exportation. Import 
data are “imports for consumption,”’ estimates for low 
value entries ($250 and under) being included in com- 
modity group totals, but excluded from area and in- 
dividual commodity figures; values are those de- 
clared for customs purposes under the requirements of 
the Tariff Act of 1930—usually the “foreign value” 
of the merchandise, exclusive of U. S. tariff duties 
(which average about 24 percent on the goods covered 
in table 1 of this report) and of freight charges, in- 
surance, and other additional costs of bringing foreign 
goods into the U. S. market. 













U. S. Trade in Fabrics, Apparel, and 
Related Manufactures, 1957 


Cotton ond wool manufactures are major 
textile imports; cotten and synthetic 
manufactures, mojor exports. 


Million dotiors 
100 2 


° 






oc Baez 


Woo! 


| 


Man—mode 
fiber 
Silk 


Vegetable fibers 
except cotton 


& imports 


iscelloneous P 
ties Y Exports 


Imports come chiefly from Jopan, United 
Kingdom and Continental Evrope, 


° 
Cotton 
Wool 


Man-made 
fiber 


Silk 


Continental 
Europe 


Llotner 


Vegetable fibers / 
except cotton 
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Table 1.--Fabrics, Apparel, and Related Mamfactures: U.S. Leading Imports by Principal Countries of Origin 
in Comparison with U.S. Production and Exports, 


(See explanatory note on coverage of the statistics and basis of valuation at the end of the text on page 1.) 











Commodity group or commodity 



















Total fabrics, spparel, and related manufactures: 


ET ance nee enneresonnsneanrseresnsnsteite 
eeseeee 


Inporte>s..cscee 


JOPENeccccceses 
United Kingdom. 


Other Buropescccccccecccsscvescesecasesessvesecsseccsseseece 





Commodity Group 
Cotton fabrics, apparel, and related mamfactures: 
U.S. 





United Kingdom, or) 


Other Europese coccccccccccccccsccseccsscccscccocessseosesee 


Wool fabrics, apparel, and related mamfactures: 
UsSe Production. cocsocecceccccccceccecsossosccsecccossscescos 
eeeeeeeee 


OCNOT BuropOssceccecceseseeessecseeeessevererecscsessesses 


Silk fabrics, apparel, and related manufactures: 


ToS. Production. seccecceceeeesvececescscessecesececevesesees 












Expo seeeeeees 

IMpOrts*.coveseeves 
JAPAN ceceseseres 
Ttaly-eccsoeseees 
Other 


POPE RO HOSES SOHO TESS EHESES OOH TO REESE SORES SOE 





Flax, hemp, and ramie febrics, apperel, ani related mamfactures 


Twine and other vegetable fiber manufactures: 


ToS. Productlonsercessescsceccccseveccescseeseeceseseceeeees 





Mother Lands... scccscscceceeeesececerecscevscesessececsesees 


Miscellaneous textile mamfactures: 
U.S. production... 
Expo 


coTros 
Cotton cloth® (million square yards): 
U.S. 


CCLONs ce ncecceceesesenceeeesereeseseecesenssseeess 
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Table 1.--Fabrics, Apparel, and Related Mamifactures: U.S. Leading Imports by Principal Countries of Origin 
in Comparison with U.S. Production and Exports, 195l:-1957—Contimed 


aie aN nC TST 
| 195% | 1955 | 1956 ‘oe 1957 


Commodity group or commodity 


















ao eS a ere — eg ”Quamttties In specified units 
Commodity by Piber--contimed | 

: CUFR-—onnti med T ] 

weteens (thou: square yards j 
om tn iat annnesecsantapdiasensentanceetel L322 | &, 206 | Bee | a.8, 
EXQOrtssscccccccces eevcccccces NeBe Teas | Bea. | eae 
Imports. scscoees wane ane $9,600 | 8,32b | be, 25% 
JEAN coeeeses | 63,145 665796 6,898 | 3,163 
TtalYseceeresereserescseesceeceeseseessessssesscnessoesess| 91,999 | 1,672 | 1,420 | 1,087 

Table damask (thoygand pounds): : 
O55, preston! ts csstcssesevessnnsonnnnnnensenvnnssssseee| “— Se “358 | To 
Imports. | b,k3u 5,096 2252 | &, 2b 
3,53u 4,208 4,258 | 3,32 
353 321 302 | 267 
548 568 685 | 605 

| 
211, 752 204, 598 227,097 | Bote 
3,252 2,487 2,4h0 | 2,268 
erescccececons | 1,337 21,739! 4,923 | 5,035 
IEPANesrcececeeeserseesressenessseasenenesesessecoccsocees | 1,322 11,726 860 


Pillow cases!5( thousands): | | 





























i 


U.S. Productlom coceccerecccssevcesvevsseccesssessecesesee| 117,600 Lo Bede 
| 1,632 1,245 nea, | na, 
1,332 | 12,676 Tete | Bede 
TPENecceveseneessensevcesnessesscesesssesscevenecsesees| 1,320 11, 66% Bets | 16,760 
Men's and boys’ shirts (thousand dozen); | | 
U.S. producti: 27,186 29,235 30,687 25,865 
262 291 9 né 
2 $50 1,226 | 1,367 
210 a3 | 1,190 886 
(x)! 1 26 | 450 
Wonen's blouses (thousand dosen): | } 
0.8. product Pe Oeeececeeccereccorecseesesocesspessceseees | 6,569 20, 066 | 9,093 6,734 
Bxportsrcccccececsosccocers } Rede Rode Rete | Rede 
o8e Rees BeBe mae 
89 | 207 @11 Beas | 26,491 
} 
2,423 2,7 3,063 Robe 
vB 17 19) 6 
WS TO 865 | 890 
12 2h5 356 | 32 
199 253 258 | 1s? 
v9 1b 125 | 123 
20,961 | 18,500 | 19,200 | Rete 
366 | 2736) 263 | 26 
3, k29 | bk, 2u7 5,459 | 6,126 
1,398 1,705 2,932 | 2,777 
6th | 1,107 | 1,908 | 1,825 
Swi LANs sccrseresssecceeceveseeceseeseseecseseeenecees| 952 | 76 1,006 1,050 
Floor coverings (thousand equare yards): } 
WeB, POGUCTION. seecscererscccereccsscceccccsessceseesessess | Ro@s | BeBe | Ree | eae 
Bportssccocesecss Boa, Ree. Node Cw 
INports. sacncasessvescceceses 5,258 | 5,867 4, 870 | $,313 
Japan, chiefly hooked rugs...seseeesee 3,347 3,976 3,627 | 3,561 
Dalgium, chiefly imitation oriental. essesssceces 1,565 1,366 972 | 1,5u2 
259, 762 | 268,735 | 21,25 
&T5! 605 a2 
1b, 3S 17, 3u2 15,959 
Fp102 | 9,729 | 8,103 
VPM cc cccccccccsescecseccessececsecesccssessssecesceseces | 1,337 2,75 | 3,7% 
Knit woolen (thousamd pounds): ! | 
U.S. produc Oeeeeescvccccccccccosevoceccceocesoscoscces 29,256 2h, 259 | 25, 766 | Ayes 
Bxportesssccccecsese Bote | na, BeBe | a0, 
eececesees 1,138 | 1,377 2,535 | 2,690 
TAPER. ceccceeses 67 | 267 1,153 | 1,250 
United Kingdon, 560 | 503 523 465 
Other Ruropessssss 79 | 595 | a28 10 
3 
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Table 1.--Pebrics, Apparel, and Related Mamfactures: U.S. Leading Imports by Principal Countries of Origin 
in Comparison with U.S. Production and Exports, 1951,-1957--Contimed 


comodlty up or comosity es ee 


Quantities in specified units 





Commodity by Fiber--contimed 


WOOL~-contimed 
“Sveaters, knit or crocheted (thousand pounds): 


UeS- productionscccssevecescccccssecseseuseseocccccsescese Re Be 








Exportéccccccesess eee Beas 
Importsecccseccces 679 
JAPaNecccoccocee ug 
United Kingdom, ul 
Other Burope.. 265 


@oves and stasena Leapeeunt dozen pair): 
U.S. produc 
Exports, 


SOCCESS ORO L ODORS SE SEES FESESEEES SOE SER SEE EEe 963 
eee Dees 





977 
620 
60 
96 
rugs of wool ( equare yards): 
“UeS. produc’ se eeceeecererceececesooes 55,315 





Exports, 
Imports. 
Belgiua, 








Wool-hooked rugs square yards): 
U.S. produc’ Se eee Cee CO OSCSS SESS SEES SESEEeeeEEeeEeeeED Bea. 
EBXportesgeccocccccccesececcesscccscssccccsessecceseesseesses Bees 
Inporte!“(Jepan ORCS OO SS CODERS OSE SO EEO EE ER EEE SESE EEEEEe 59 
MAN-MADE FIBER 
Broad woven fabrics )(million square yards): 
UeSe PYOGUCtiOns seccocceccecscccscccccccceesecscoseeserocess 2,657 
rey trees et rrterrnres ess 3 
Japan. ceocece eee 2 
Ttaly.ccccese see (x) 
? PSE SEHETESS HSE SESOSSHSH SETS SCE SES EEOC EEe 
Govee (thousand dgsen pair): 
U.S. product: OOo eee eeesneses es eeseeeeseeesesesesesesee 1,500 





Exportsecscecesese BeBe 
Tmports.cocccccsecs 199 
JEPAdeceses 155 
Ttaly.ccces = 


SILE 
ade pefertioSreneersceecenseoanecoaneosssoessees ae 





Handkerchiefs, mfflers, scarves, plain (thousand dollars): 
US. production... crescseccssoccccscecccceccccccsosoosccoes Dede 





DUR screcercecesevecesececoccsescesscccsseseeeeesoes 709 
TAPED. s csceeceeresensccceccssocssevesenesceseeseeeceeces 260 


® "Enit woolen outerwear" shown on page 3 includes this ites, 
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36,356 
4 
bh, 861 
3,16 
Boa. 


1,875 


bay 


rows 
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Table 1,--Fabrics, Apparel, and Related Manufactures: U.S, Leading Imports by Principal Countries of Origin 
in Comparison with U.S, Production and Exports, 195-1957-—Contimed 


| Le ——————— 
Commodity group or commodity | 19Sk 1955 | 1956 1957 
Quantities in specified units 





—— 


Commodity hy Fiba: -contimed 


COO 


Mowe omer tren owove 2 FE OOS a 


“wrweer 


FLAX, HEMP, AND RAMI E--contimed 
Handkerchiefs ( ogpd dozen): 
U.S. product ? 
Exportseece 


Importses 
United Ki 
Phil tppinee 
Madeira... 


eeeee 










OTHER VEGETABLE FIBER 
Berd fiber rope ang twine (million pounds): 


U.S. producti on 
Exporte 
Import. 







see 


Baler twine en 4 pounds )+ 
U.S. productio 
3 







Binder twine (million pounds): 


U.S. producti COP e ne reeseseeesesesesesseseeseseesseeee® 


Mother lands.scocscsceccassesesscsscoessecvesvssseeseere 


MISCELLANEUS 
Artificial flowers (thousand dollars): 
Ue, Production, sesecesscscceseceseccssessessesesssseeeseeee 


Fane. coccccccenessess*seesceeseeseeesees se eeeesseeeseeee 


Brassieres (thousand dollars): 
TeSe Productionssccecccccecesecceerscesscessenssssesseseeeee 


Exports, 
Iaporte} (Japan only)e.coccvccccsesccosesecsevesserseseesees 
Commodities, all Fibers 
Total gloves, oxoggt heavy work types (thousand dozen pairs): 


UeS. Production)?...ceccccssessevsvcceseosccccecsacsescceees 
EXPOrtheccececesscrcccecseresseesesssssesesessseesssseeeese® 
IMpOrtss. cc wcccccccsceccesscscccceecsccccsecesseeteessesesess | 
JOPEDs coccccceceeeeseeeseceeeereeeeereeesereseeeeeeseesee® 
Hong KONZoeggeeroccceccccocsccedocscossvossvocccosonseoece 
Philippines**.cocescescccacececcecoersscessaceesseesseeees 


Total handkerchi (thousand dozen): 
UsS. production” seesccscccecscscesccsesscccesecescceseesses 
Exports, cotton and linen onlysccccscccccecessccescoocesseee 
Imports, cottgp and Linen onlys.cocescccceccescocsssouseseee 
Phi Lippines*? seccccccecescccssccsccsscssscnessesseessnceee 
JAPANececcceccccscseeeescereceseery eeeeeeseceseeeseeseses | 
Switzerland,..ccocscevcscccccccesesesseseccsevecseseececess 


Apparel, other than gloves and handkerchiefs 
(million dollars): 
UeSs PROdUCtLONe cocscccersreseccsseccescescesssesscecsessese 


CORR E EEOC CETTE ERSTE ESTEE HE EESESE TEES EEE ES 
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Table 1.--Febrics, Apparel, and Releted Mamfactures: U.S. Leading Imports by Principal Countries of Origin 
in Comparison with U.S. Production and Exports, 1954-1957-~Contimed 


12 We exact and reliable neasure of the total value of U.S, production of textiles, apparel, and related mamfaectures is available, —_— 
4 fairly good rough approximation of that value can be derived, however, by either of two methods of estiaation, as follows: (1) To — 
date on "value added by mamfacture” in the textile mill products and the apparel and related products industries, as im the 
Census of Mamfactures and the annual Surveys of Mamfactures, rough estimates (based on information in the sane sources) of the cosh ——— 
of materials, fuel, md energy bought by these industries from other industries for use in production can be added; or (2) From data — 
reported by the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce, on mamfacturers' sales of textile mill products and of apparel 
and related products, rough estimates (based on information fran the Census or anmal Surveys of Mamfaectures) of the cost of materi- 
als bought by some of these industries from others within the sane group—and therefore duplicated in the mamfacturers' sales data~ 
may be subtracted, : 

For the year 195i, when the Census of Manufactures provides more nearly adequate data for cost-of-materials estimates than are 
available in other years, both of the methods of estimation described above yield an estimate of approximately §15 billion for the 
total value of UsS, tion of textiles, apparel, and related mamfactures, According to the first method, this figure comprises 
firs data on nearly $10 billion of "value added by mamfacture" in the industries in question, plus a rough estimate of almost §5 ; 
billion for the cost of materials bought by them from other industries for use in their production, Acco; to the second 
the roughly $15 billion figure is derived by subtracting from $23.4 billion of reported mamfacturere' sales (by the textile aill 
products and the apparel and related products industries) sane billion of costs, for esteblisinents within this industry group, 
of materials which can be identified as produced primarily by other establishments within the same group, ami therefore as represent- 
ing duplication, from the standpoint of total output measurement, in the manufacturers! sales figures. 

Data for development of the various cost-of-—materials estimates utilised in the respective approaches outlined above are somewhat 
wore fragmentary for 1955 and 1956, when only the anmal Surveys of Mamfactures, rather than the more detailed Census of Mam- 
fectures, are available, Nevertheless, it is known that value added by mamfacture in the relevant industries increased to nearly 
$11 billion in 1955 and to almost $11$ billion in 1956, and it can be estimated that the cost of materials purchased from other 
industries probably exceeded $5 billion in each of these years, This gives, by method #1, production estimates for the two years of 
about $16 and $16} billion, respectively, With manufacturers' sales rising to $25.6 billion in 1955 and $26.6 billion in 1956, but 
with the elements of duplication inherent in these figures rising commensurately, method #2 yields broedly compatible results, 

For each of the years 1951-56, the production levels implied by either method of estimation could well be subject to error of up 
to perhaps $1 billion, plus or mims, It is believed, howevor, that euch errors as may be present are probably on the side of 
understatement, 1 


gs 


aaa 


Anmual changes implied by the estimates for these three years, are subject, of course, to auch smaller margins of 

error. 
2 Data exclude cotton cloth shipped to the Philippines for mamfacture and return to the United States. Fa 
3 Data exclude cotton eubroidered and ornamented wearing apparel received from the Philippines and aleo total imports of burlaps, 
4 Low value entries are not included in area detail, 
S Date exclude cotton esbroidered ad ornamented wearing apparel received from the Philippines. 
6 Velveteens originally reported as waterproof cloth under miscellanesus textile mamfactures have been transferred to cotton 
mamfactures. 
7 Data exclude burlaps. 
8 Broad woven goods except tapestry, upholstery, drapery, pile, table damask, blanket, towel, and bedspread fabrice, 
9 Date for 195i-2956 are from reports of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York; for 1957, are based on Bureau of 
the Census figures, Yebr 
10 Reported in basic statistics as “cotton cloth woven with 2 or sore colors or kinds of filling, everage yarn mabers 21 through 

7 


ude 
the National Association of Blouse Mamfecturers, Inc, 
f the Census. 


Figures represent chiefly gloves produced on « contract basis from materials owned by U.5, establishments; these presumably 
would be ineluded in U.S. production. (See explanation of tion figures in last paragraph of text on page 1.) 
23 Chiefly enbroidered handkerchiefs produced from mate: owned by U.S. establishments, Yabs 
febrice other than blankets, blanketing, and woven felts, 

ted in linear yards converted on basis of 0,4496 pound .to the linear yard, 


Wool materials consumed by knit outerwear producers represent production in 195i; date are for all wool or chiefly wool yarns 


i 
b 
i 
& 
{ 
& 
g 


rm 
floor coverings, 5.6.p.f.". 
, tapestry, and blanket fabrics, 
Ss yards to the pound, 
yards converted on basis of 1,18 square yards to the linear yard, 


f 
i 


: 
El 
: 


Comission from data supplied by Stevens Linen Associates, Inc. Ms 
Production of handkerchiefs other than cotton, not enbroidered, 

U.S. mamafecturers' sales as reported by the Cordage Institute. Includes estimated sales by penal institutions, 

Reported in basic statistice as “corsets, brassieres, and ell similar bod: garments", 

Production of dress, sexi~<tress and light weight work types, as well as fabric and leather combination dress gloved, 


evailable, 
(ZX) Less than half the unit specified, 
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Table 2.--Total "nited States Foreign Trade in Textile Semi- and Finished Manufactures 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
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apparel = | 
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| datene Yabrics, apparels pra related memafectures? 3, | 239.9 236.9 ie ail 147.5 190.7 
Cetton cloth? ©. oe |, 141.7| 136.8] 144.9) 36-1] 5165 35.2 
are Velveteons........ 3.3 35.7) Tok 7.2 3.6 
the Other cotton fabric .0 2.8 3.1 
prises Tele damask... ....+- a a >) os 
$5 Sheets ami pillow case le =a 3) 7 
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Table 2.—Total United States Foreign Trade in Textile Semi- and Finished Merufactures—Contimed 
(Value in millions of dollars) 


Commodity 


MAN-MADE FIBER 
Semimarmfactures..cececccescecsesessesesessseeseeeeeeeseseesesssesasesessseaes 
tows 





Rayon and acetate.seccsseccesececrecseneresccscceeseces 
Mylon and other non-collulosic...ccscsevesecscessescece 
Pilamert yern on cones, etc: 

Rayon and acetate..scsccccccecceseeccrecsssceseesevesessees 

Rylon and other non-cellulosic......ss++« 
Thrown yarns, nylon, end other non-cellulosic. 
Waste, noils, rags, ete. 
Other seninanufactures.. 




















Textile semimamif: 
Bur laps. .ecceess 
Cloth shipped to PP " 
Embroidered and ornamental wearing apparel received . 


. 2 
Febrics, apparel, and related mamfactures 
‘acturee 


Total textile semi- and finished mamfactures!?,.......0c0ceseseeees 





1 Export data exclude cotton cloth sent to Philippines for mamfacture 
and return; import data exclude cotton embroidered and ornamented veering 
apparel received from the Philippines, and also burlape. 

2 Import dete include estimates for mall value entries not included 
in commodity detail. 

3 Data exclude certain cotton cloth exported to the Philippines and 
the embroidered and ornamented vearing apparel] made .therefrom returned to 
the U. S. 

& Includes velveteens originally reported as vaterproof cloth. 

5 Broad woven goods except tapestry, upholstery, drapery, pile, table 
— blanket, _ and bedspread fabrics. 

See note 3. 


(Z) Lees than $50,000 
n.a. Data not availadle. 
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Exports ports Saas 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1954] 1955 | 1956] _1997 
3.9 57.7 64.9 79.6 19.5 49.4 27.2 27.2 
1.7 LS 44 5 16.2 45.8 24.0 22.2 
34 1.6 12.1 2343 3 * 5 7? 

5.6 5.8 5.5 7.0 

7.2 13.2 1 n3 1.7 1.8 11 22 
15.5 17.5 16.8 17.1 (x) (x) (x) (x) 
7.1 7.6 8.5 9.3 5 6 6 1.0 
364 4.5 465 5.7 a 8 1.0 1.2 
5 6 a 7 2.1 4.0 5.5 3.7 
5 . . ° 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.7 
1 3 +2 e a 6 6 7 
2 = es . 2.0 2.2 2.2 1.6 
494.5 £7h.4 478.6 493.8 295.5 389.5 473.7 466.6 
12%4.5| 138.8] 148.1] 170.2 70.5} 135.2 94.1 69.6 
e - - - 70.9 78.7 61.5 80.6 
2.5 2.3 2.6 3.2 . = ia ~ 

- - - - 16 7.9 6.8 5.5 
621.5} 615.5] 629.5] 667.0) 444.3] 592.2] 656.2] 642.2 





7 Broad voven except pil 1. . and 
Fo a way goods pt pile, upholstery, drapery, tapestry 


6 Inport date exclude burlaps. 

9 Exports are chiefly jute bags or sacks and other jute mamofactared. 
10 Adjusted to exclude velveteens originally reported as vaterproof 
eloth. 

11. Reporte include linoleum and felt base types vhile imports consist 
chiefly of cocoa-fiber mats, and rugs and matting of hard fiber, straw or 
grass. 

12 These figures include a few small items of semtram:factures end ee- 
timates for certain low-value shipments, amounting to 4.3, 5.8, 7.8, and 


7.1 million dollars in the respective years, which are not covered under the 


same caption in the monthly WIIS Stetictical Report, Part 3, Ho. 56-14. 


U. S. Imports and Exports of Fabrics, Apparel, and Related 
Manufactures, 1911-1957 ‘ 
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Prepared in the International Economic Analysis Division, Office of 
Economic Affairs, by Muriel S, Moore, from basic data of the Bursa of 
the Census ani other sources as indicated in the tables. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. Haven’t we really hurt other free nations 
which produce textiles—such as England, France, and even J apan—by 
helping to create a world overproduction of textiles? 

Mr. Beatz. Well, sir, I think that Senator Pastore went to the heart 
of the question when he said that it was a case of underconsumption 
in those countries. The basic problem, I think, is one-of undercon- 
sumption as much as any other. ; 

Certainly all of the people who would like to be able to be better 
clothed are not in fact so well clothed. 

Senator Tuurmonp. At New York we were told that the Japanese 
mills/were cutting wages and laying off workers because of these over- 
productions. Does this fit in with State Department policy ? 

Mr. Beatz. Well, sir, I do know that the Japanese mills and the 
Japanese markets in southeast Asia have been adversely affected by 
increased exports from Communist China. It is possible that those 
increased exports, and it is indeed very likely that those increased ex- 
ports were a very important factor in the reduced production in Japan. 

Ambassador MacArthur has expressed the opinion that the trade 
offensive in that part of the world is one of the most serious problems 
we confront today. 

Senator Pastore. I do hope that serious thought will be given. I 
hope we don’t drift into the thinking that just because Red China is 
coming into this textile market—which has given Japan the same 
problem as against Red China as we have against Japan—lI just hope 
we don’t follow a policy here that we are going to absorb all this and 
hope that we can remedy that situation because I am afraid if we get 
beyond the point of absorption here, that might put our own textile 
industry in a dangerous situation. 

We have got to face the facts of life. We can’t plug every hole in 
the world by consuming the export of every country in the world only 
because they are “ee to lose markets to some foreign country. 

That is the eternal circle and the eternal problem. I don’t see how 
we here in America, especially with the kind of economy in which we 
have been living—because there has been a depression or a recession 
in our economy. The fact of the matter is that the American con- 
sumer of course hasn’t had all the dollars he wants to buy all the things 
he would like to have. 

_ If we are going to allow these cheaply manufactured goods to come 
in here only because Japan can’t sell it, let’s say, to Argentina, and 
Argentina 1s beginning to buy from Red China, and we are going to 
expect that all of that 1s going to come in here to keep all the mills of 
J gi. going, I am afraid we are going to face a serious problem. 

hope we become realistic about some of these political questions. 

Mr. Bratz. Senator, I was merely trying to estimate one factor 
in the decline in the production of Japan. 

Senator THurmonp. On page 233 of the hearings of this committee 
held on July 8, 9, and 10, 1958, there is a table. Do you have a copy 
of that? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, I do. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Would you look there under “Basic Textiles, 
Fabric.” 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. And tell us the total ICA commodity expendi- 
tures given in that table from 1949 to 1955 ? 

Mr. Bratz. $179 million, sir. That is the figure, I believe. 

Senator THurmonp. What percent of this was procured in the 
United States? 

Mr. Brats. Sir, I don’t know the answer to that question. 

Senator THurmonp. It is right in the table. 

Mr. Bratz. Oh, I oon Bight on the other side; 51.4 percent. 

Senator TuHurmonp. That was during the period 1949 to 1955, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Beatz. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Now would you tell us the total ICA com- 
modity expenditures for textiles in 1956? 

Mr. Bratz. That figure is $46 million, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. What percent of the total was procured in 
the United States? 

Mr. Beate. 24.4 percent, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, less than half as was procured 
during the period 1949 to 1955? 

Mr. Bratz. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Pastors. I want the record to show that Mr. Beale is 
reading from our own hearings. You aren’t citing these as your 


figures ? 

“ r. Beatz. No, sir, I am just repeating the figures that are in this 
table. 

Senator Pastore. I want the record to show this is not your 
testimony. 


Senator THurmonp. Would you tell us the total ICA commodity 
expenditures in 1957 ? 

r. Bea.e. $96 million, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. What percent of the total was procured in the 
United States? 

Mr, Bzate. 7.5 percent. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, the percent of textiles pro- 
cured by the ICA, a branch of our own Government, decreased from 
51.4 percent during the period 1949-55, to 7.5 percent in 1957, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Beatz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. What are the total ICA commodity expendi- 
tures of textiles in 1948? 

Mr, Beauz. In 1948? 

Senator THurmonp. 1958. 

Mr, Beate. $70 million. 

Senator Taurmonp. What percent of the total of this was procured 
in the United States? 

Mr. Beatz. 13.6 percent. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Now, can you explain to us why an agenc 
of our own Government has bought less and less from 1949 to 1957, 
and then only a slight increase in 1958 ? 

Mr. Bratz. Sir—— 

Senator THurmonp. Why weren’t these goods bought from our own 
textile mills to help our own people to hold their own jobs instead of 
buying them abroad ? 
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During part of this time wasn’t there considerable unemployment 
and wouldn’t it have helped the unemployment situation if contracts 
had been let by our Government to our own textile mills rather than 
giving them to foreign mills? 

Mr. Beare. Senator, I am not familiar with the situation, but the 
ICA representative who is here is prepared to testify on this point. 
I feel that it would be fairer to that agency if I were to defer to his 
testimony. 

Senator THurmonp. I had some other questions, but I will defer 
them until he testifies. 

Senator Pastore. I would like the record to show that the statistics 
that were read by Mr. Beale were read out of a chart that was a part 
of the record, ds such, and not the testimony of Mr. Beale. 

Senator THurmonp. I believe those tables that I just questioned you 
on, and upon which you answered, were placed in the record by Mr. 
Sullivan, I believe, Mr. Chairman. If there is an inaccuracy in those 
tables. I wish you would please place in the record the correct tables 
according to your source of information. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Beale has already indicated that that is a 
matter for the ICA. We are going to have that witness here. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I can wait and ask him to do that. 

Senator Pastore. The correction will have to be made from that 
point. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Now I want to ask you this: It has been testi- 
fied here earlier that in the matter of defense, textiles rank second 
only to steel. If this be true, then isn’t our country following a 
dangerous policy to build up textile mills in foreign countries that are 
increasingly taking over the textile market in this country, and plac- 
ing our own mills out of business—and there have been hundreds of 
them placed out of business as the record will show—because if we 
should have an emergency, we might need textiles manufactured right 
here in this country and not have to depend upon textiles manufac- 
tured across the water. 

Mr. Beater. Senator, the answer to that question, I think, lies with 
the report of the Office of Defense Mobilization, which considered the 
entire problem. 

Senator Pastore. We have a witness from that Office, Mr. 
Thurmond. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions I 
have. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Beale. Mr. Robinson, did you 
want to add anything to the record? 

Mr. Rogrnson. No, sir; I think Mr. Beale has pretty well covered 
it from our point of view. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope that if any further questions should 
arise, your Department, especially through you two gentlemen, would 
cooperate with Dr. Miernyk here in rendering whatever information 
we desire. 

Mr. Beatz. We will be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to give you any 
information you wish to have. We will get the replies to the questions 
put to us just as soon as we possibly can. 

Senator Pastore. We thank you both. 

Mr. Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator THurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Beale. 

Senator Pastore. Maj. Gen. V. J. MacLaughlin is here, and Dr. 
Kennedy is with him. I think it would lend to expedition if both of 
you gentlemen came forward. 

You may do this any way you desire on the eee of your 
formal statement. Just identify yourselves for the record and 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. V. J. MacLAUGHLIN, ASSISTANT QUAR- 
TERMASTER GENERAL FOR OPERATIONS, WASHINGTON, D.C.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. STEPHEN J. KENNEDY, TEXTILE CLOTH- 
ING DIVISION, QUARTERMASTER, RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
CENTER, NATICK, MASS. 


General MacLaveuurn. I am Maj. Gen. Victor J. MacLaughlin, 
Assistant Quartermaster General for operations, Department of the 
Army. My colleague is Dr. Stephen , . Kennedy, Director of Re- 
search, Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear Division in our Research and 
Engineering Command, Quartermaster Corps of the Army. 

e have been invited this morning, Mr. Chairman, to present to 
the committee a paper on our research and development program in 
the textile field. Dr. Kennedy is prepared at this time to deliver that 
statement. 

Senator Pastore. All right, Dr. Kennedy. 

Dr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 

r before your committee and discuss the role of the domestic textile 
industry in the research and development of military textiles. 

During World War II, people often referred to our military serv- 
ices as the best clothed of any in the world. What was actuall 
meant was that our soldiers, sailors, and airmen were provided wit 
the best protection for their combat duties that textile science and 
technology were able to give them. 

There is a real problem confronting us today, however, to provide 
the same degree of protection to our servicemen against the modern 
family of weapons. Our concern is, first, whether the domestic tex- 
tile industry can provide enough textiles of the types required, and, 
second, whether the industry can continue to contribute to the research 
and development of new and improved textile materials. 

In the development of combat clothing, we must have foremost in 
mind the soldier’s performance on the battlefield, which is related 
directly to his physiological capabilities. It is important to conserve 
his physical energy to the maximum extent because this keeps his 
combat efficiency high and tends to give him the edge or advantage 
over his opponent. 

Protection against environmental conditions—cold dry climate, cold 
wet climate, hot dry climate, and hot wet climate—is only one re- 
quirement for the combat uniform. There isa whole list of battlefield 
hazards against which some measure of protection needs to be afforded 
in the clothing system. 

For example, before World War I was over, there was the matter 
of protection against gas warfare. In World War II, it became evi- 
dent that the clothing system could also provide protection against 
low-velocity missiles. 
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Nylon duck and other synthetic material gave us the armored vest 
which proved so useful in Korea. That war also developed the need 
for protection against flame and incendiary weapons and the fire 
hazards inside a tank. The snooperscope and other electronic de- 
tecting devices changed the whole method of camouflage. 

Uniforms were developed with selective dyestuff which would not 
reflect the infrared rays to which these devices are sensitive. Bio- 
logical agents must also be considered. Then, at the end of the last 
war came the A-bomb, which presented to the clothing system a whole 
new series of requirements. 

The thermal effect of nuclear weapons is now a new problem con- 
fronting research and development in the textile industry. The main 
threat to personnel from the primary effects of nuclear weapons is 
from the thermal radiation produced by the burst. The flash heat of 
the weapon can produce injuries. to the people at considerable dis- 
tances from the center of the explosion. 

The capability of clothing to furnish some measure of protection 
against the effects of this weapon has been recognized from the ear- 
liest experience in the atomic bomb drops of World War II. Cloth- 
ing acts as an insulator, whether against cold or heat, by providing 
still airspaces around the body. 

When the weather is cold, it is not hard to get soldiers to wear 
enough clothing to give them a great deal of protection against flash 
heat as well as cold. But when the weather is hot, soldiers, like any- 
one else, want to be as comfortable as possible. 

It is useless to load down the soldier with something he is not going 
to be willing to wear. As this protection is vital, we must have some- 
thing radically different from anything the textile industry has pro- 
duced to date. 

I would like to note the more current industry achievements in 
the research and development field, by a citation of just a few of the 
many items that have been developed with and for the Armed Forces, 
that are in current use. Our most spectacular development, of course, 
is that of ballistic nylon as body armor and as a component in a new- 
ly designed ballistic helmet. 

It is difficult to fathom that a textile material would displace hard 
cold steel as a body armor. That it has, is vivid testament to the 
textile industry resourcefulness. 

Not as spectacular, but in many ways just as important and as 
technically difficult, have been the development and production of 
crash-barrier webbing with an impact resistance of 10,000 pounds per 
square inch for catching errant airlift landings on our Navy car- 
riers. Parachutes capable of landing intact and ready for use weap- 
ons of war weighing thousands of pounds; cloth, nylon twill, coated 
with rubber, for use in Navy cold weather and wet weather clothing, 
and numerous other derivations from the most unconventional off- 
shoots of textile research. 

Whether we are talking about an atomic or nonatomic war, one 
important requirement in our present-day concept of warfare is that 
we must drastically reduce the dependence of troops upon repair or 
resupply of equipment during combat. This means that we have a 
requirement for exceptional durability of textiles so that we can prac- 
tically eliminate the need for replacement of clothing and textile 
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equipment: in the field. In short, we are going to require even better 
textiles than our industries have produced in the past. 

While it is true that, as a result of research and development, tex- 
tiles of greater durability have been developed and the overall re- 
quirements of textiles for the Armed Forces have decreased some- 
what, it is doubtful, at least in certain areas of the industry, that there 
has been a decrease in overall military requirements comparable to 
the reduction of industrial capacity which has occurred since 1945. 

For example, during 1944 the Army, including the Air Force, pur- 
chased around 185 sailien yards of combed textile fabric. While this 
may not spaner to be a large requirement in relation to overall capac- 
ity, it placed a very severe strain upon American production capacity 
at. that time because of the particular section of the industry whose 
facilities were required to produce these goods. 

Thus, in the attempt to augment the production of certain critical 
fabrics, consideration was given to converting other elements of the 
industry over to their uction. It was found in one case that to 
convert other fine aaa capacity to the production of one critical 
fabric would result in a loss of total output of between 10 and 20 
yards for every 1 yard produced of this particular cloth. 

In other words, where capacity does not exist to produce a specific 
type of textile material, other equipment may be converted to its 
production only at a tremendous overall sacrifice of total output and 
at a very great overall cost. It is not feasible to count upon im- 
provisation to produce critical textile materials when an emergency 


occurs. 

Also, it should be noted that during that same year the Army pur- 
chased, along with the 185 million yards of combed cotton fabric, 
around 400 million yards of carded cotton textiles. This ratio of 
combed cotton fabric requirements to carded requirements has not 
decreased, but has rather increased since World War II. 

It ismuch preater than the ratio of industry capacity for producing 
these type o This illustrates the fact that military require- 
ments for textiles tend to be a sporialiand type not used by the civilian 
economy on a corresponding scale. 

To illustrate how the loss of particular types of capacity can 
jeopardize our ability to provide the proper protection to our troops, 
consideration should be given to the problem of supplying heavy- 
weight winter underwear and wool knot gloves. No adequate a8 
stitutes have been found for either of these items. 

Wool knit gloves are essential as liners for general purpose leather 
gloves worn by all of our forces. However, the continuing reduction 
of the capacity of the American industry to produce these items may 
pte us in a position of having to use far less satisfactory and much 
ess efficient substitutes in the event of an emergency. 

It is most important that we have industry’s support in industrial 
research and development. The revolutionary changes through which 
textiles are passing at this time are unparallel to any previous time 
in history. Breakthroughs in textile research are making available 
new textile fibers and new textile fiber and fabric properties which may 
have eye effect on our ability to increase the degree of protection 
afforded to our troops in combat. 

It is not impossible to forecast today that the problem of protecting 
our troops against the thermal effects of nuclear weapons with clothing 
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which will shield them and not be destroyed in the process may be 
solved by utilizing some of the most recent discoveries in fiber poly- 
mers research. Nor is it unreasonable to anticipate that the problem 
of energy attenuation of small shell fragments through use of textile 
fabric structures which provide more effective body armor to our 
troops, similarly may be capable of solution. 

The lighter weight more durable clothing which is required to pro- 
vide combined protection against the increasing hazards of the battle- 
field can be obtained only from a continually accelerating pace of 
research and development. While the military services are providing 
the leadership in research and development to solve these problems, 
they look to the textile industry to contribute to the solutions through 
independent research programs by industry. 

That completes this statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastorr. Do I take it to be the general tone of your pres- 
entation that in some respects the Quartermaster’s Department is 
quite apprehensive that if there is a continuation of the elimination of 
some of our textile activities, that in some phases it might be injurious 
to the Defense Establishment by way of wool gloves and other things 
that you have mentioned ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Of course I have spoken here of the research aspects 
of the problem. 

Senator Pastore. You are not speaking of the research aspects when 
you talk about these woolen gloves that you have mentioned -here. 
That is something that is already here that you need for which you 
said you haven’t found a substitute, if my memory serves me correctly. 

Dr. Kennepy. Right. 

Senator Pastore. You have been giving this problem some thought? 

Dr. Kennepy. Yes. I think the industry testimony that has already 
been given to you probably indicates that the level of research in 
industry has not been rising, and that is the concern to us as I say 
here. ‘We feel that it is necessary to have a continually accelerating 
pace of research and development in the industry if our needs are to be 
met. 

With respect to the wool knit gloves, there is a specific case of a situ- 
ation where we utilize and depend upon a particular type of items 
where the industry facilities have declined. 

ator Pastore. Doctor, how much of a research activity is'there 
within the Defense Department with relation to this textile research 
and development? Is it extensive or is it rather limited ? 

Or do you rely mostly on the industry itself? 

Dr. Kennepy. I think I can explain it to you this way. Each of 
the services, the Air Force, the Navy and the Army, are responsible 
for carrying out research programs concerned with their particular 
function requirements. The Air Force does work, for example, on 
high-altitude clothing; the Navy on submarine clothing; and we are 
concerned with research and development for the combat soldier. 

Our programs are pointed toward quite specific problems, I can’t 
speak for the Office of Naval Research, which is concerned with basic 
problems of research. We who are concerned directly with textile 
research are focused on very limited problems and our budgets are 
not very large. 

Senator Pastore. And you would hope that industry itself would 


broaden its research activities, of course ? 
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Dr. Kennepy. Yes. We have to depend on industry to a great ex- 
tent. We rely upon them to provide us with new materials which we 
can evaluate and determine their usability for textile purposes. 

Where we have a specific problem that they are not working on and 
which is not of concern to the consumer markets, we may engage in 
rather extensive research in that area. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions of Dr. Kennedy ? 

Mr. Thurmond ? 

Senator TuHurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might just ask you this, Doctor. It must be rather discouraging 
to an industry which doesn’t know whether it is going to be undersold, 
so to speak, by industries from foreign countries, to go into expensive 
research and not know whether the results of this research are going 
to bring any return. 

Dr. Kennepy. Do you want me to comment on your statement? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Yes, I say it must be rather discouraging. 

Dr. Kewnepy. Of course actually I think the textile industry’s re- 
search in such fields as machinery, which has been well-outlined be- 
fore this committee, already has shown tremendous value to them in 
terms of increased efficiency. I think that applies all across the board 
where new products can be developed and research can be applied, 
those who get there first, so to speak, will benefit from it. 

Of course later on they will have to share in it. 

Senator THurmonp. As a matter of fact, the textile industry as a 
whole has cooperated with the Defense Department, hasn’t it, in re- 
search? I am planning to attend the dedication of a big research 
center of the Derring-Milliken Co., costing millions of dollars next 
week. The industry is expending, of course, millions of dollars in 
research every year isn’t it ? 

Dr. Kennepy. Quite a large amount, yes, sir. I would only say 
this, as far as the Army is concerned where I have been connected 
with this activity for quite a few years, we have had the finest co- 
operation from the industry, willingness not only to take on our 
en, but take them on when it may mean a loss or no profit to 
them. 

So we have had the very finest cooperation from the textile indus- 
try, all branches of it. 

nator THurmonp. And they have spent millions of dollars in 
research. 

Dr. Kennepy. I can’t speak to the figure, but they have spent quite 
a lot of money on it, yes, sir. 

Senaor Trurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. General MacLaughlin, would you like to add any- 
thing to this? 

General MacLavcuitn. No, sir, unless the committee has any- 
thing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you very, very much. We will recess 
now until 1 o’clock. 

May I make this announcement? In order to accommodate our 
witness, we have here Mr. Max Myers, is he here? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Myers, you may return at 1 o’clock. Is that 
satisfactory to you, together with your colleagues. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pastore. Frederick H. Mueller from the Commerce De- 
partment, is he here ? 

Mr. Myers. He is not here yet. 

Senator Pastore. One-thirty is all right for him. 

Mr. J. Roy Price, is he here? 

Mr. Saccio, is he here ? 

One o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 1 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Pastore. Mr. Max Myers. ’ 
All right, Mr. Myers, identify yourself and your associate. 


STATEMENT OF MAX MYERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICUL- 
TURAL SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT C. SHERMAN, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION 


Mr. Myers. I am Max Myers, Administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

I have with me Mr. Robert C. Sherman, who is Director of the 
Cotton Division of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The Secretary of Agriculture designated me to reply to your re- 
quest for information on the impact of sales of cotton under Public 
Law 480 on the U.S. textile industry. 

Time did not permit the completion of detailed statistical tables 
for submission with this statement. With your permission, we wil 
supply you later with a table showimg the U.S. exports of cotton 
products to specified countries receiving cotton under Public Law 
480, and such other statistics as you may desire. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very, very much, That will be fine. 

Mr. Myers. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) was approved on July 10, 
1954. It has been extended several times, and was recently extended 
to December 31, 1959. The most important provision of the act is title 
I, under which the President is authorized to negotiate and carry out 
agreements with friendly nations to provide for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. 

Since the act was passed, a total of $530.2 million has been pro- 
gramed for cotton under the provisions of title I, covering something 
over 3 million bales. These sales of cotton for local currencies have 
been made to countries whose foreign exchange position was such as 
to preclude or seriously limit dollar purchases of desired quantities of 
raw cotton from the United States. Cotton exported under this title 
is handled by private U.S. exporters through normal commercial 
channels. The foreign importer pays the same price for cotton fi- 
nanced under Public Law 480 that he would pay if the sale were not 
so financed. In either event, he deals directly with the American 
exporter and pays a negotiated price in his own currency. There- 
fore, the importing mill or merchant receives no price advantage 
from Public Law 480 financing. 

Shipments of cotton and other surplus agricultural commodities 
under title I have undoubtedly freed dollars for the purchase by these 
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countries of cotton products and other commodities from the United 
States. Our exports of cotton products to countries receiving raw 
cotton under title I, with the exception of Indonesia, have continued 
to aggregate about 30 percent of our cotton product exports to all 
destinations. Despite the worldwide textile recession, U.S. exports 
of cotton products to a number of countries receiving cotton under 
= I have increased during the period this program has been in 
effect. 

The United States and a number of other textile exporting countries 
have felt the impact of Japanese competition in recent years. How- 
ever, Japan is traditionally a large exporter of textiles. Her exports 
of cotton fabrics in 1957 were only about 55 percent of the average 
quantity shipped annually during the immediate prewar period. 

Japan in the last 4 years has bought a little over 4 million bales of 
cotton from the United States. About 520,000 bales of this was pur- 
chased with yen under title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed in 
1955 and 1956. There have been no title I os soe with Japan since 
that time. It is generally conceded that Japan’s textile industry is 
of the utmost importance to the economy of that country. It is cer- 
tain that Japan’s needs for cotton must be met. Her textile exports 
represent about 40 percent of total textile production and account for 
15 to 20 percent of her foreign exchange earnings. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that her textile exports would 
have been maintained even at the cost of reducing domestic consump- 
tion. Moreover, if Japan were unable to obtain raw cotton from the 
United States at competitive prices, her industry would be forced to 
use rayon staple fiber or to obtain cotton from other sources. 

In recent months Japan has been voluntarily imposing restrictions 
on the export of textiles to the United States. ithout doubt, the 
Japanese Government has been more amenable to these restrictions 
because of the assistance received under Public Law 480 and from the 
Export-Import Bank. 

n addition to direct shipments of cotton to participating countries, 
assistance has been given under Public Law 480 to countries in need 
of textiles that were not financially able to purchase them with their 
own resources and did not have processing facilities adequate to meet 
domestic requirements. The three principal countries receiving this 
type of assistance are Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia. These-coun- 
tries entered into agreements with third countries of their own choice 
for specified quantities and values of cotton textiles. The United 
States Tae raw cotton to the processing countries in payment for 
the textiles. The United States in turn was paid in local currencies 
by the countries receiving the textiles. 

Since the beginning of fiscal year 1957-58, the United States has 
limited the cotton supplied to the quantity required in the manufac- 
ture of the textiles, ah has required the country receiving the textiles 


to pay the processing cost. To date, Burma and Iceland are the only 
countries for which this latter type of triangular arrangement has 
been approved. 

There is no evidence that these triangular programs have displaced 
U.S. cotton textile exports. The United States has never supplied 
Pakistan with cotton textile products, and our exports to Burma have 
been negligible. On the other hand, U.S. exports of cotton products 
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to Indonesia, once our largest single market, have declined since 1953. 
However, this decline apparently is unrelated to the triangular Public 
Law 480 contracts. e Indonesian market for textiles had fallen 
sharply prior to the enactment of Public Law 480. This drop re- 
sulted from the fact that Indonesia’s dollar exchange position seri- 
ously deteriorated when the exceptional demand for tin and rubber 
declined following the Korean armistice. Moreover, the U.S. market 
has been partly displaced by increasing imports from Red China. 

Because of the serious exchange situation, Indonesia would very 
probably have been unable to purchase the textiles that were obtained 
under the triangular arrangements, and it is highly unlikely that the 
textiles so obtained displaced textiles that might have been sold by the 
U.S. textile industry for dollars. 

Section 104(a) of Public Law 480 provides that a portion of the 
foreign currencies obtained from the sale of surplus commodities may 
be used to develop and expand markets for U.S. farm products. 
Under the authority contained in this section, the Department has 
entered into a cooperative agreement with Cotton Council Interna- 
tional, a subsidiary of the National Cotton Council of America, under 
which promotion programs for cotton products are being conducted 
abroad. The council in turn enters into agreements with foreign 
trade associations in the various countries, and these associations carry 
out the projects under the council’s supervision. The foreign associa- 
tions match the funds supplied by the Department, and the council 
contributes trained personnel and the wide experience gained from 
similar market development activities in the United States. 

These programs are aimed at increasing the total consumption of 
cotton products, and are based upon the premise that the expanded 
demand will result in a larger market for U.S. raw cotton as well as 
U.S. cotton products. Projects are now being carried out in 10 Euro- 
pean countries and in Japan, and we hope that this activity can be 
extended to other countries. 

U.S. exports of cotton products to western European countries in 
which we are operating market development programs have increased 
more than 50 percent since 1954, rising from $18.3 million that year 
to $29.0 million in 1957. 

I would like to read that sentence again. 

U.S. exports of cotton products to western European countries in 
which we are operating market development programs have increased 
more than 50 percent since 1954, rising from $18.3 million that year to 
$29.0 million in 1957. 

Senator Pastore. What do you mean by “cotton products” ? 

Mr. Myers. That is manufactured products of cotton, not raw 
cotton. 

Moreover, during the same period, exports of cotton fabrics from 
Western Europe actually declined. Obviously, it cannot be shown 
conclusively that these programs deserve full credit for this improve- 
ment in the position of US. textiles; however, there is no doubt that 
the market development activities have made a substantial con- 
tribution. 

Public Law 480 now provides for the export of cotton textiles for 
local currencies under certain conditions. e have notified all of our 
foreign posts that governments eligible for programs under Public 
Law 480 may purchase U.S. cotton products for local currencies, pro- 
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vided the purchases are in addition to products that might otherwise 
be purchased for dollars. This is a means of increasing our exports 
of textiles to countries availing themselves of this provision. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mirrnyx. The way the law is written—Public Law 480—isn’t 
it true that the purchase of the cloth in terms of American dollars is 
restricted to the labor content, or let’s say the known raw-material 
content of the fabric? 

Mr. Myers. I would say it another way, that the extent of Public 
Law 480 help is to the raw material value. 

Dr. Miernyk. How does it follow, then, that this would encourage 
export of American textile products, in view of the fact that most 
countries have at least in relative terms a dollar shortage? They 
would still have to use dollars to pay for part of the cloth. 

Mr. Myers. They would still have to use dollars to pay the pro- 
cessing cost. 

I would say this provision makes it possible to do this and to help. 
This does not guarantee that much advantage will be taken of the 
provision. 

Dr. Miernyk. If you have the dollars, you might buy the cloth. 
If you don’t have the dollars, you won’t. 

r. Myers. If you had a part of the required dollars, you might 
take advantage of this compromise method. 

Dr. Mrernyk. Do you have any idea why the law was written that 
way? Wasn’t this recognition of the fact that foreign countries 
would prefer to pay in their own currency, if possible’ © Why was 
this split made? This is something, I think, for the record, it would 
be well to have an understanding of. 

Mr. Myers. I do not have personal knowledge. 

I am going to ask Mr. Sherman. If he does not know, we will get 
the information for you. 

Mr. Suerman. It is my understanding that the Congress took into 
consideration the fact that originally Public Law 480 was enacted for 
the ao of getting surplus agricultural commodities exported. Of 
course the cost of the raw cotton used in the manufacture of textiles 
ranges greatly from small percentages to as high as 50 percent. I 
think the purpose of this restriction was to enable us to export more 
raw cotton under Public Law 480 in the form of textiles, and that 
Congress intended that the financing of cotton products under Public 
Law 480 should be limited to the approximate value of the raw cotton 
used in the manufacture. 

Dr. Mrernyk. It seems to be having that effect. 

Here is a clipping from the Daily News Record of November 24, 
which shows that India plans to import 95,000 bales of cotton under 
Public Law 480, and that half of this will be earmarked for distribu- 
tion under their export incentive program. 

This is liable to have sort of a reverse effect, too, because this is 
going to add to the already growing quantity of processed cotton 
entering the world market. 

Are you familiar with this? 

I wondered why half of it would be specifically earmarked for dis- 
tribution under their export incentive program. 

Mr. Myers. If we may obtain that reference immediately after- 
ward, we will get the information. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 9, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak Senator Pastore: On December 2, during our testimony before your 
committee, you referred to an article in the Daily News Record indicating that 
India plans to import 95,000 bales of cotton under Public Law 480 and that 
half of this cotton will be earmarked for distribution under their export in- 
centive program. We have received no official communication from the Indian 
Government regarding such earmarking of Public Law 480 cotton. 

However, we have never made a requirement that textiles produced from 
cotton received under Public Law 480 could not be exported. Many countries 
receiving cotton under Public Law 480 export textiles, and it would not be pos- 
sible to distinguish textiles produced from Public Law 480 cotton from textiles 
that are produced from other cotton. It would, therefore, be impossible to 
police a requirement that all textiles produced from Public Law 480 cotton be 
used domestically. 

Although India produces about 4 million bales of cotton, she consumes sev- 
eral hundred thousand bales in excess of this figure, and is therefore a net im- 
porter. During the past 4 years India has imported 1,868,000 bales. In the 
same period we have exported to India 189,000 bales of cotton under Public 
Law 480. These exports under Public Law 480 were made under a 3-year agree- 
ment entered into in 1956. Apparently the 95,000 bales referred to in the article 
of the Daily News Record was the remaining quantity provided under this agree- 
ment. No additional cotton is now being received by India under Public Law 
480. 

During the past 2 years India’s foreign exchange position has rapidly deteri- 
orated. Her dollar exchange shortage has become particularly serious. Re 
cently, India has exported approximately 15 percent of her textile production. 
It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that regardless of the source from which 
she may receive raw cotton, she would be able to supply all textiles for which 
there is an export demand. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max Myers, Administrator. 


Dr. MiernyK. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. When we are talking about cotton products under 
Public Law 480, do I understand you correctly that insofar as the 
procnmeing is concerned, that that has to be done in American dollars? 

he cost of that has to be absorbed in American dollars? 

Mr. Myers. Under the specific new provision which permits Public 
Law 480 cotton to be processed in this country, the payment in foreign 
currency is limited to the cotton value. The processing would have 
to be paid for in dollars. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Hasn’t the whole spirit of Public Law 480 been 
to stimulate the purchase of our surplus products through the use of 
local currency ? 

Mr. Myers. The purpose, as I understand it, is to stimulate the 
oe of U.S. agricultural products, that is, the raw products. 

enator Pastore. What is your opinion with reference to this 
amendment of the law with regard to cotton products? Do you see 
really any advantage under this situation ? 

Mr. Myers. Sir, it is so new that we have no experience to go on. 
We have had no deals under this provision. 

Senator Pastore. Did you say the law is written that way or is 
that an interpretation? 

Mr. Mrernyk. It is written that way. 

Senator Pastore. It is written that way ? 
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Mr. Myers. And it is new with this fiscal year and we have had no 
deals under it. 

Senator Pasrore. Therefore, if there is a decline in demand for 
American-made cotton cloth, because of the high cost of labor in the 
United States by comparison, let’s say, to another country, you don’t 
see any particular advantage in this, because the stimulation is for 
the use of local currency in allowing us to sell surplus agricultural 
commodities. Therefore, once it is made into cloth, you run up 
against the same deterrent that you have always had. 

Am I right or wrong on this? 

Mr. Myers. Public Law 480 was not designed to sell the textiles as 
such. 

Senator Pastore. The reason why I am bringing this out is that 
because the textile industry in America saw a great boon in this last 
amendment. There is no such thing, is there, in your opinion? 

Mr. Suerman. There is certainly no price advantage. The only 
advantage in the purchase of any commodity under 480 is to be able 
to pay for the commodity in local currency. There is no price ad- 
vantage even with raw cotton. 

Mr. Myers. In this case it would mean they could pay part of it 
with local currency, but not the total cost—only the cotton value part. 

Senator Pasrorr. Would that be on the two-price system? Would 
that be on that scale as well ? 

Mr. Myers. I am not sure I follow you, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I understand when you sell cotton on the world 
market there is a two-price system. You can buy it cheaper as a 
foreign import than you can if you are an American producer. 

Mr. SuHerman. Under the present program 

Senator Pastore. How do you establish your price under 480? 

Mr. Myers. Under 480 the cotton, or whatever commodity it is, is 
purchased through private dealers at the same price that would be paid 
if they were paying any other way. 

P Dr. rns But it doesn’t apply in the case of 480 purchases, 
oes it 

Senator Pastore. He said the price is the same. They do it under 
the same arrangement. Why wouldn’t it apply ? 

Are you familiar with the two-price system on cotton? Now, 
doesn’t it apply under 480? Are you buying this surplus cotton in 
the foreign market under the American price, that is, only by using 
local currency, or do you buy it on the price that you could buy it 
if you were, let’s say, in Japan or Italy or any other country of the 
world, under the two-price system ? 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Chairman, we have at present two prices for 
raw cotton: one price, the export price, is approximately 6% cents 


% 


below the domestic price or the price that the domestic mills have to 





pay. 

Baneece Pastore. That is right. 

Mr. Suerman. We now also have what we call a cotton products 
export program under which we pay an equalization payment to the 
exporter of cotton textiles equal to this difference between the domes- 
tice and the export price of raw cotton. Therefore, as far as textile 
exports are concerned, this difference is intended to be equalized under 
this procedure. 

It would also be equalized if the textiles were exported under 480. 
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Senator Pastore. Therefore, if you export under 480, the manu- 
facturer is given the difference between the foreign price and the do- 
mestic price of the cotton. So insofar as that is concerned, the two- 
price system works no hardship. 

Mr. SuermMan. The two-price system is the same, regardless of 
whether the exports are under 480 or not. 

Senator Pastore. Any questions, Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Myers, I was just wondering if you feel that your statement 
covers the full extent of the assistance that has been given to foreign 
textile mills as a result of the various agricultural policies such as 
the cotton export program and Public Law 480. 

Mr. Myers. Sir, the statement as 

Senator Tuurmonp. Or would you care to elaborate any further? 

Mr. Myers. The statement was prepared to cover the activities of 
480. 

Senator THurmonp. You think it covers it adequately ? 

Mr. Myers. It covers 480. We were not asked to prepare a state- 
ment on the cotton export program as such. I shall be oad to get an 
answer on that question if you want it. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Do you mind doing that and turning it over 
to the clerk for the record—Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection. 

Senator Pastore. No objection. 

(The material subsequently submitted by the Department follows :) 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SENATOR PAsTORE: In accordance with our commitment te you at the 
hearing on December 2, there is enclosed a table showing the value of U.S. ex- 
ports of cotton products to western European countries in which cotton market 
development programs are being operated under Public Law 840. 

We will supply the additional information requested by you as promptly as 
possible after receiving a transcript of the hearing and the letters that you stated 
would be transmitted to the Department. 


Sincerely yours, 
Max Myers, Administrator. 


United States exports of cotton products to western European countries operat- 
ing cotton market development programs under Public Law 480 


{Million dollars] 











Country Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1950-53 
| 
chad ci stakss pbcicdgtoysdsewteine (4) 1) | (*) 0.1 0.1 
Belgium ._._._- ahi ddan dteabihiidCeeisidas 3.4 3.0 | 2.5 3.9 4.0 
PR de ting tobe cite wn APS Cdn DnSS he earet 5 () (2) (?) (?) 
PUL. Gl deli n ceded d nh beaevabas 2.7 2.4 | 3.0 4,2 3.2 
Germany, Western_.........--- dean pant 2.0 1.8 | 2.6 3.3 4.4 
Italy iL ousteenboe Bos cdetand = 6.9 | 5.4 | 4.7 5.4 7.3 
NIE asta dh ntuncit chink datneehnd 2.5 3.1 4.0 | 4.8 3.8 
Spain. Shi dike etontkeschantodoeut (") 4} 3 | 5 a 
Switzerland. ......- iSiembenee at 1.6 | 1.4 | 1.0 1.2 1.8 
United Kingdom_-.-..-- ee aes 4.1 8 | 2.6 | 2.6 4.1 
Total.... ‘ 23.7 | 18.3 20.7 | 26.0 29.0 
1 Tess than $100,000 
2? Finland: 1954, $42,000; 1955, $31,000; 1956, $50,000. 


Source: Derived from Bureau of Census ‘Foreign Trade Reports 420’’; commodity groups, cotton semi- 
not urer 


ind manufacturers. 
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During the 3 marketing years 1955-56 through 1957-58, 14,594,686 bales of 
cotton have been sold for export by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
average export subsidy on this cotton (the difference between the domestic price 
and the export price of the raw cotton) was about 6.25 cents per pound, or $31.25 
per bale. A cotton products program is being operated concurrently with the 
raw cotton export program and payments are made to the exporters of textiles 
to cover the difference between the domestic price and the export price of the 
raw cotton used in the manufacture of the exported textiles. Under this pro- 
gram, $29,445,302.88 had been paid on textile products exported from August 
1, 1956 (the beginning of the program), through July 31, 1958, the end of the 
marketing year. 

The amounts of cotton exported under various special programs are shown in 
the table below. 


Cotton: Exports from the United States under designated Government programs 
and exports outside these programs during fiscal years 1954-55 to 1957-58 


{In thousands of running bales] 

















| 
1954-55 1955-56 1956- 57 1957-58 

Public Law 480: | 
I ae Rs ok Dea ceeded s obaseehse vai 58 469 1, 382 863 
A dec boctiiehinknwtes ode seebhuheies etids=b he 5 28 1 26 
TA OG ikke th keiekn cb dbardhdeidDhunncsdawtetsneceghags 2 51 967 465 
nis oh ine indie nn eniicdcioati is gup agene Same token ainatvaalad 1, 085 625 857 662 
Gd 5. Rha daiteh eh be dyads sdb ends cupipetpity tases 2, 466 966 4, 108 3, 650 
Sb hd. ooh cithbhbbey on dnehi iieeesi deere 3, 616 2, 139 7,315 5, 666 


1 Dollar sales, including those made under Export-Import Bank loans. 


It should be pointed out that cotton exported under the programs shown in 
the table is not additional to the cotton exported under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation export sales program. Foreign textile mills receive no price ad- 
vantage when buying cotton under these special programs. 

Senator THurmoNp. Possibly you do not have at your command at 
the moment the total cost of these various export subsidy programs 
by years. Would you mind furnishing that for the record ? 

Mr. Myers. This is with regard to cotton ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. It would be with regard to the export program. 

Mr. Myers. With regard to no other sundaste than cotton ? 

Senator THurmonp. Cotton is what we are interested in right now 
in connection with the textile industry phase of the investigation. 

I would like to get your opinion on whether or not the domestic 
cotton price support programs have made cotton less competitive with 
synthetics. I don’t want to embarrass you in any way. If you have 
no objection to furnishing that—— 

Mr. Myers. I think there is no question that they have. 

Senator THurmonp. How is that? 

Mr. Myers. I think there is no question but that they have. 

Senator Pastore. Will you state that again ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I asked him if in his opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
whether or not the domestic cotton price support programs have made 
cotton less competitive with synthetics. And his answer was 

Mr. Myers. I think there is no question but that they have made it 
less competitive. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Then I presume as a consequence this has led to 
a declining consumption of US. raw cotton and cotton textiles. That 
would be a natural sequence, wouldn’t it ? 
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Mr. Myers. I do not have statistics on that with me. If you wish 
them, we can get that. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Would you furnish us that information? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

(Subsequently, it was agreed that the chairman would ask the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in separate letters, to supply this and other infor- 
mation to the committee. The Secretary’s response can be found at 
the conclusion of Mr. Myers’ testimony.) 

Senator Pastore. Can you give us an off-the-cuff opinion on that? 

Mr. Myers. I would rather not, sir. Iam not conversant with those 
exact statistics. 

Senator Pastore. How about Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Suerman. I would like to say that’ it would be very difficult 
to evaluate the impact of the price support programs on the consump- 
tion of raw cotton. We do know the consumption of synthetics has 
been rising rapidly. But I think it would be very difficult to prepare 
any statistical statement showing the effects of the price support pro- 
—_— on the consumption of raw cotton as compared with synthetic 

rs. 

Senator THurmonp. I am Senator of all the people in South Caro- 
lina, and we have farmers who produce cotton, of course, who favor 
the export program, and we have textile mills, of course, who have 
their problems. I am just anxious to get the facts. Any information 
you could give us on that would greatly be appreciated. 

I was just wondering, in view of Mr. Myers’ statement there, that 
the wes support program has made cotton less competitive with 
synthetics; then whether or not this has led to a decline in consump- 
tion of U.S. raw cotton and cotton textiles. 

Would you like to look into that and give us an answer on that? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

It is easy to get some statistics on the totals used in the market. 
What is difficult, as Mr. Sherman has pointed out, is to try to say 
which caused what or what is the factor that was responsible. 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, you are not going to give him a defini- 
nite answer ? 

Mr. Myers. We can show what happened in these markets. 

Senator Pastore. I know, but in other words, it won’t show why. 
If we are using more synthetics now than we have been using hereto- 
fore, it wouldn’t necessarily mean that that is because of the price of 
cotton. I don’t know how you would get those figures. I am very 
much interested in this question, but I don’t know how you would get 
that answer unless you expressed a personal opinion. 

Merely giving us statistics for the record which show that today, 
that proportionally you are using more synthetics than cotton 
wouldn’t give the answer. You could have a number of people come 
in and say, “Well, the composition is better, the wear is better, this 
is better or that is better. It is easier to handle or feels better on your 
back,” or things of that kind. But it wouldn’t say that the answer is 
because the price of cotton was being supported on the agricultural 
price program. After all, I do come from a consuming State. Maybe 
the people in Rhode Island feel a little different than the people in 
the Carolinas. 

Whether or not that has been the deterrent, I don’t know. 
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Surely it would be very, very interesting to the American people 
to know exactly in what direction this price support program is 
actually taking us. If it is true that the price support program is 
actually discouraging the use of cotton, can’t the Agriculture De- 
partment somehow get that information ? 

Mr. Myers. Just to keep the record straight—— 

Senator Tuurmonp. That very point the chairman brought out is 
what I am trying to get. I am trying to see if you can get us any 
facts. I would like to have your opinion about it, and then any facts 
you can obtain to substantiate your opinion. 

I believe you stated that you felt that the price support program 
has made cotton less competitive with synthetics. 

Mr. Myers. To keep the record straight, you asked for my opinion, 
and that was it. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is right. 

Then I am wondering, as a consequence, has this led to declining 
consumption of U.S. raw cotton and cotton textiles, because if price 
support programs are going to lead to less consumption of cotton, 
then the question arises as to whether price support program are wise 
in the end and if they are even in the interest of the farmer. 

I thought possibly that your study and your experience in this field 
and with your hancliatheh it would be helpful to us if you could fur- 
nish us facts. I am open minded and I would just like to get the 
facts if you can help us. 

Mr. Myers. Sir, we can present some factual material. We can 
indicate some of the causes and factors that are involved. But they 
are more than one, as the chairman has indicated. 

Senator Pastore. If you look at page 375 of our hearings, we al- 
ready have the table and the information you are ready to furnish us. 
We already have that. 

I think, myself, of course—man dwells with a certain amount of 
comfort in the old adage that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. It might well be that chances are the farmer, believing that 
he is getting an advantage from the price support is not looking far 
enough into the future to see that eventually we are leading up to 
the problem that Senator Thurmond here is spotlighting. 

The problem here is that, while it may be true there is a certain 
amount of security and comfort in supporting the price of cotton, 
what is it doing to the overall consumption of cotton ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. What is the end result ? 

Senator Pastore. Why doesn’t some department make that survey ? 
That would be a very good one to make because I think, myself, that 
most Congressmen and Senators are coming back to the old adage that 
I gave you, that they are just seeing the bright future of today and are 
not looking at the consequences of tomorrow. 

It might be well for all of us to know these things, if that is so. 
Certainly, the American public not only has the advantage of using 
raw cotton but it would save a lot of taxpayers’ dollars in supporting 
these prices. 

Senator Tuurmonpb. Suppose we put it this way: 

If you feel you can furnish a reasonably accurate opinion, we would 
appreciate having it, or any information that you could give us that 
would assist us in arriving at a sound conclusion. 
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Senator Pasrore. May I make this further suggestion, if the Senator 
would agree with it, that this subcommittee draft a letter, addressed 
to the Secretary of ’ Agriculture, seeing if he can’t set-up a study of 
the very thing we are talking about and get it from the high echelon 
in the Government, saying that the question arose and that there are 
no statistics available that would ave us a definitive answer. We 
could ask him if somehow he couldn’t have a study made of it to 
explore whether or not the use of less cotton is attributable to the 
fe support program, or whether or not it is an invasion of the field 

synthetics which would be inescapable, no matter what the price is. 

Don't you think it might be well to get a study of that? 

I think it would have to be done on that level. I think we ought to 
get a letter off. Don’t youagree with that? 

Senator THurmonp. I agree with the chairman. 

(Following is a self-explanatory letter which was subsequently 
received by the chairman of the subcommittee, relative to this matter :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Textile Subcommittee, Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR PASTORE: Reference is made to your letter of December 19, 
1958, requesting information on the effect of the price-support program on the 
competitive position in the domestic market of cotton relative to synthetic fibers. 

On January 3, 1957, we submitted a report to Senator Hayden, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, which analyzed various systems for supporting 
the price of cotton. This report, which was printed as Senate Document 12, 
85th Congress, 1st session, also made rough estimates of the relative effect of 
various levels of support on the domestic consumption of cotton. 

The relevant findings, as summarized in the report were as follows: “A 
relatively high price for United States cotton has tended to encourage the 
increase in the acreage of foreign cotton and the expansion of manmade fiber 
consumption at home and abroad * * * This is not to say that lower prices, 
within reasonable limits, would cause the production of competing fibers to 
decline very much if at all from recent levels. Lower cotton prices, however, 
would doubtless tend to slow up the rate of expansion in the output of competing 
fibers. The total consumption of fibers both in this country and abroad is 
expected to continue to increase. If the rate of expansion in the output of 
competing fibers is slower than the rate of expansion in the consumption for all 
fibers, the demand for United States cotton will increase.” 

Our analysis indicated that when the price of cotton increases faster than 
the general price level, as measured by the Consumer Price Index, then every 
1-percent increase in the price of cotton brings about a 0.33-percent decline in 
per capita cotton consumption. Price changes were found to have a considerable 
effect on the division of the total fiber market among various fibers. However, 
prices were found to affect the total pounds of fibers consumed to a relatively 
slight extent. Furthermore, the historical relationship between prices and con- 
sumption may not hold true in periods of business recession. 

As was pointed out repeatedly during the hearings conducted by your sub- 
committee, price alone is not a determining factor in consumption when a new 
product has or is believed to have technological superiority or where a higher 
initial price is offset by other savings in procurement or manufacturing. 

a In accordance with your request we are submitting the following statistical 
ata: 

1. Table I shows the steady expansion in per capita consumption of manmade 
fibers relative to cotton on an actual pound and on a cotton-equivalent basis. 
This series shows that comparisons on a weight basis understate the competi- 
tive impact of synthetics, since a pound of manmade fiber equals more than 
the equivalent amount of cotton. 

2. Table II relates the year-to-year changes in the average price of Middling 
1- inch cotton at 14 spot markets to similar changes in the general consumer price 
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level as measured by the Department of Labor. This table shows that except 
for the Korean period cotton prices have not increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in the general price level. 

8. Table III-A compares the average price of Middling 1-inch cotton at 14 
spot markets to the list price for rayon staple fiber. For the past 2 years the 
average margin between cotton and rayon prices seems to have stabilized at a 
relatively high level. Rayon prices increased following the higher support rate 
applicable to the 1958 crop cotton. Table III-B shows that the price margin 
between cotton and rayon is much higher when comparisons are made on a 
fiber equivalent basis. 

We hope this information will prove useful to the Special Textile Subcommit- 
tee. As you pointed out at the hearings on December 2, 1958, a study of actual 
price competition at the mill level as a factdér in the demand for cotton would 
involve a major research effort. Such information would be valuable to the 
cotton producer and the textile industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L.. MILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


TABLE I.—Consumption of cotton and manmade fibers per capita: Actual and 
cotton equivalent pounds, United States, average 1935-389 and 1947-49, annual 
1949 to 1957 


[In pounds] 
Rayon and Noncellulosic Total manmade 
acetate fibers ! bers 
Period 
Cotton Cotton Cotton 
Actual equiv- Actual equiv- Actual equiv- Cotton 
alent 2 alent 2 alent 2 
Average 
BPO acu cece eatacapcewces 2.6 Sew fosapkecdiiecstocetal 2.6 3.8 25.5 
PIO i Siak csp thlb eda 7.1 10.1 0.5 0.8 7.6 10.9 29.5 
SE a ae eae oe 6.7 9.6 6 1.1 7.3 10.7 25.7 
Decade acm snntbd bbinnsdodhetptten 8.9 12.5 -9 1.6 9.8 14.1 30.9 
SE iectitesinenmocteh tiadiideienins 8.3 11.5 1.3 2.2 9.6 13.7 31.5 
We ccnthidhniicdncddbactiahih binges Ze 10.9 1.6 2.7 9.3 13.6 28. 5 
is culecancbcbenedeseebédibliase: 7.7 10.9 1.8 3.1 9.5 14.0 27.9 
iictiianpeineimiteanmeoniinnie 7.1 9.9 2.0 3.6 9.1 13.5 25. 4 
WOR ddd sabiliiw A Sedistes 8.6 12.1 2.6 4.6 11.2 16.7 26.5 
ps ee Pe ee 7.1 10.0 2.9 5.1 10.0 15.1 25.9 
Bee sceneeditccideliendtioronsail ee 6.9 9.7 3.3 5.8 10.2 15.5 23. 7 


1 Includes nylon, dacron, glass fiber, orlon, acrilan, etc. 
2 The equivalent net weight pounds of raw cotton for each pound of manmade fibers are: 
(a) Regular and intermediate tenacity rayon and acetate filament yarn, 1.51. 
(6) Rayon and acetate staple fiber, 1.10. 
7; High tenacity rayon, 1.80. 
d) Noncellulosic manmade fiber for uses other than tires, 1.74. 
(e) Noncellulosic manmade fibers used in tires, 2.73. 
Noncellulosic manmade staple fiber, 1.37. 
) Fiberglas, 1.70. 


Based on consumption data from the Textile Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


TaBLe II.—Indez of cotton prices and Consumer Price Indez, 
1947-49 average=100 


Cotton prices 





Calendar year Cotton Consumer | divided by 
prices ! prices 2 Consumer 
Price Index 
101.5 102. 8 98.7 
94.9 101.8 93.2 
108. 7 102.8 105. 7 
124.3 111.0 112.0 
116.5 113.5 102. 6 
101.5 114.5 88. 6 
105. 1 114.8 91.6 
104.8 114.5 91.5 
I 104. 5 116. 2 89.9 
i i ae hE oe od a diet a liek es sh henh sbidiwpemion 101.8 120. 2 84.7 
WR 5 iL. i tb ede BA ci cdcahscdokecdsisee 104. 2 3123.5 384.4 





1 Basis Middling inch at 14 spot markets. 
3 Department of Labor, Consumer Price Index. 
8 Preliminary. 
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TaBLE III-A.—Prices of raw cotton and rayon staple fiber, annual 1950-58, 
monthly 1957 and 1958 * 











[Cents per pound] 
Rayon prices Rayon prices 
Cotton : Cotton 
Year and month prices Year and month | prices 
Actual | Compared Actual | Compared 
to cotton to cotton 
36.2 36.1 —0.1 || 1957—September. 33.2 31.0 —2.2 
41.4 40.0 —14 October... 33. 5 31.0 —2.5 
38. 8 39.7 9 November. 34.3 31.0 —3.3 
33. 8 35.0 1.2 December . 34.9 31.0 —3.9 
35.0 34.0 —1.0 |} 1958—January- -- 34.8 31.0 —3.8 
34.9 33.7 —1.2 February... 34.6 31.0 —3.6 
34.8 32.0 —2.8 34.5 31.0 —3.5 
33.9 30.3 —3.6 34.6 31.0 —3.6 
34.7 31.0 —3.7 34.7 31.0 —3.7 
1957—January-_- 33. 4 32.0 —1.4 34.8 31.0 —3.8 
February-. 33.8 32.0 —-1L8 34.9 31.0 —3.9 
March..... 33. 8 29.0 —4.8 34.8 31.0 —3.8 
icsasieas 33.9 29.0 —4.9 September. 34.7 31.0 —3.7 
Ti asssieware 33.9 29.0 —4.9 October-... 34.8 31.0 —3.8 
PD ied 34.0 29.0 —5.0 November. 34.8 31.0 —3.8 
} ee 34.0 29.0 —5.0 December - 34.4 31.0 —3.4 
August... - 33.6 30.0 —3.6 





1 Cotton: Middling 1 inch, average monthly price at 14 spot markets, 


TABLE III-B.—Rayon and cotton: Actual prices of yarn and equivalent prices of 
raw fiber, United States, averages 1930-34, 1935-39, and annual 1940 to date 








Actual prices | Equivalent prices per Ratios 
per pound pound of usable fiber 
Cotton 4 Rayon | Rayon 
i aieinadht lech tedcecaaaas staple | staple 
Year beginning August Rayon Rayon Rayon | fiber fiber 


fila- | Cotton| staple | Mid- | Strict | yarnto| to Mid-|to Strict 
ment | yarn? | fiber? | dling | Mid- | cotton] dling | Mid- 


yarn ! 1%6 | dling | yarn 1% | dling 
inch 16 inch Ke 
inches inches 

Average: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Percent| Percent) Percent 
PR ctnsignndigpeanicbataieieteinte 67 37 46. 83 11, 68 13. 54 181 401 346 
DEPOS biden dagbdedpdgsoakacns’ 56 36 | 28.56 13. 37 14, 95 156 214 191 
TE Aiictaenincinnrecitidteaiptnnieieingaie 53 39 | 26.25 13. 71 15, 34 136 191 171 
Fe pak Lnbdadeccdestiishcancdsobindnkte 55 50 | 26.25) 22.33 25. 01 110 118 105 
Pk addicts ba Laiksaeddnicise 55 52 26. 25 24. 55 27. 45 106 107 96 
WE edt nteiccinvcspdeudhecsngtdsbusetan 55 52 25. 20 25. 07 27. 97 106 101 90 
Dial a pad cn lncdandésabanahunitlae 55 56 | 26.25) 26.47 28. 97 98 99 91 
i ettiadadhndvaindneedsdelechodvan 55 62} 26.25} 31.26] 33.15 89 84 79 
TS ih dike andieunaassbin aiiminet 63 83 | 30.58 | 41.83 43. 44 7 73 70 
Ee eae ss RAP EE 71 102 | 36.33 | 41.39 | 44.87 7 88 81 
Nth < Guscutthonshanddsistvestiauts 7 86 | 38.43 38.90 | 41.58 88 99 92 
SN lalabcigth ii swikacertresertrecene elaiaeenanaacidiatard 71 81 36. 75 38. 55 42. 42 88 95 87 
ihe tilatistd hb wdgimncaigaibnplaighisalas dbueal 7 112} 40.95; 51.18 54. 53 69 80 75 
Bea os abe ta dkek Sothhosbndeseitiddecs 78 86 | 42.00; 47.50) 50.16 91 88 84 
MUNA Ti isthbishdn deisnebeaanainainb aan 78 78 | 38.86} 41.72 | 44.57 100 93 87 
din ch deans piaibahtdedekalises 78 70 | 35.70} 40.56 | 43.36 112 &8 82 
ERR SRE DS, AE OE SP RS 80 71 35. 70 41.34 45. 41 114 86 79 
PEs ticapedhbikecuadaetedosetadan 85 75 34.13 41.95 46. 35 112 81 74 
Bah dbo obk bb donsccahoghhamebbed 89 7 32. 29 39. 79 44. 69 123 81 72 
DE ow thicntinds Gs odekbinadadabuilcestene 87 72 | 32.46 | 40.53 46.11 121 80 70 
ON a ae ee 76 71 32. 55 40.72 45.72 107 80 71 
OIE iicccetineltatucsectes 76 71 32.55 | 41.03 45. 86 108 79 71 
SOON tw bona éawonseipeat> 76 71 32.55 | 40,94 46. 09 107 80 71 
TENE Si rawcuinemwddcciienden 76 71 32.55 | 40.83 46.10 107 80 71 





1 Wholesale price of viscose on skeins first quality yarn, 150 denier until June 1947, since July 1947 on 
cones. 


2 Wholesale price of single 40’s carded until July 1946; August 1946 through December 1951, twisted carded; 
January 1952 to date, carded, knitting, singles 30. 
3 Wholesale price of viscose, 144 denier. Assumes net waste multiplier of 1.05. 


a of Memphis territory growths, landed group B mill points and assuming net waste multiplier 
oO 


5 Preliminary. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Cotton Division, AMS, 
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Senator TuHurmonp. Now, the next question, Mr. Myers: Import 
quotas on raw cotton have been in effect, I believe, since World War 
II. I understand that the cotton content of imports of textiles in the 
tariff is now several times larger than the import quota on upland-type 
raw cotton: Why has not the section 22 quota been extended to cover 
cotton textiles? I believe Assistant Secretary Butts has testified 
before the House Agricultural Committee that section 22 does apply 
to the products of price-supported commodities and there is a section 
22 import quota on wheat flour as well as on wheat. Isn’t that true? 

Would you care to answer that question ? 

The question is, “Why has not the section 22 quota been extended to 
cover cotton textiles ?” 

Mr. Myers. With your permission, I will get an answer to that. I 
do not have one. 

Senator TuHurmonp, You prefer to prepare an answer for the rec- 
ord on that? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. On that very point—I am directing this ques- 
tion—haven’t we been told an interpretation has already been made 
by the Agriculture Department with reference to that, that it does not 
apply in their opinion? I think we have had two or three witnesses 
tell us that. 

I think what we are up against here now is that we ought to have 
some action on the part of the Congress here, if that is the attitude 
and interpretation that the Agriculture Department is going to give 
it, that we ought to have a further interpretation of the law, stating 
what the clear intention of the Congress is. 

Aren’t you gentlemen familiar with that? Hasn’t the Department 
officially tame that they don’t feel that they have the authority and 
the jurisdiction to invoke the quota prerogative that they have with 
relation to other agricultural products as it applies to cotton and 
textile products? 

Mr. Myers. I do not have knowledge on that, sir. 

Senator Pastore. We don’t want to keep going over the same field, 
but I quite agree with Senator Thurmond that if that is the interpreta- 
tion and that is not the clear intent of Congress, that could be one field 
in which we could move in getting further clarification of it, because 
T understand it has already been so interpreted. 

We had a number of witnesses so testify. Am I right, Mr. 
Sullivan ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, I think there was some confusion in the record. 
I think it would be nice to have a clear statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to their present interpretation: (1) as to 
whether they have the authority to do it, and if so, (2) why haven’t 
they done it ? 

Senator Pastore. Does that suit you, Senator Thurmond? 

Senator THurmonp. That is fine. 

Senator Pastore. We will send in another separate letter. 

(The letter follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Textile Subcommittee, U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR Pastore: This is in reply to your letter of December 16, 1958, 
in which you request information relative to applying import quotas on cotton 
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textiles under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended. Under 
this authority, whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has reason to believe that 
any article or articles are being or are practically certain to be imported into 
the United States under such conditions and in such quantities as to render or 
tend to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, any program or operation 
undertaken by this Department with respect to any agricultural commodity or 
product thereof or to reduce substantially the amount of any product processed 
in the United States from any commodity covered by such program, he shall 
so advise the President and, if the President agrees, the latter shall cause an 
immediate investigation by the Tariff Commission. If, on the basis of the 
Tariff Commission’s investigation and report to him of its findings and recom- 
mendations, the President finds the existence of such facts, he shall by proclama- 
tion impose import limitations as authorized by the section. 

The Department believes that section 22 authorizes the imposition of controls 
on the imports of cotton textiles whenever the conditions of the statute are met. 
In fact, the first investigation undertaken by the Tariff Commission in 1939 under 
the provisions of section 22 included cotton textiles. That investigation was 
continued for several years but the Commission did not find it necessary to recom- 
mend limitations on the imports of cotton textiles. More recently, in 1956, 
upon the application of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, this De- 
partment made a preliminary investigation under section 22 and concluded at 
that time that the facts did not afford the Secretary a basis for advising the 
President of the existence of a situation warranting investigation by the Tariff 
Commission. 

The Department has continued to keep this matter under review. Imports of 
cotton textiles for 1957 were equivalent to 111,000 bales, compared with total 
domestic consumption of 8.3 million bales. The raw cotton represented by im- 
ported textiles constituted less than 1.5 percent of total cotton consumption in 
the United States. United States exports of cotton goods in 1957 were equivalent 
to about 543,000 bales of cotton. Exports of raw cotton during that calendar 
year amounted to 7,227,000 bales. In view of these facts, we do not believe that 
the Secretary is in a position to advise the President that there is reason to 
believe that cotton textiles are being or are practically certain to be imported 
into the United States under such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective or materially interfere with any program or 
operation undertaken by this Department or to reduce substantially the amount 
of any product processed in the United States from cotton or its products. 

We hope this gives you the information you need, but if we can be of any 
further assistance, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L. MILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


Senator Tuurmonp. If it applies to wheat flour as well as wheat, 
then why shouldn’t it apply to textile goods as well as cotton, both 
of which are price supported ? 

Do you un lenendane point? 

Mr. Myers. I catch your point. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I just have, I believe, one more question. 

I understand that Public Law 480 funds are being used or are to 
be used to provide research and development work in textiles in Eng- 
land and other countries. 

For example, I am informed that the Shirley Institute in England 
will get close to $1 million. 

Would you put in the record a full explanation of the extent of tex- 
tile projects financed with Public Law 480 abroad, and please include 
a description of each project, how it was selected, who the project 
primarily is designed to serve, and what opportunity, if any, the 
United States textile industry has had to advise on this part of the 
Public Law 480 program, in detail ? 

Mr. Myers. Sir, we will be glad to make a statement. 

I might point out that there are two gentlemen in the room from 
the Agricultural Research Service—Mr. Stephen P. Lejko, assistant 
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to the Administrator, and Mr. A. Mason Dupré, who is a cotton scien- 
tist'in the Southern Regional Laboratory. If you wish to ask detailed 
questions, they will be available. 


Senator THurmonp. Would you want to call them up to answer that 
question now? 


I am very much interested in this question if they are in a position 
to answer it. 

Senator Pastore. Come forward, sir. 

Mr. Lesxo. We do not have the figures and data readily available 
here. We will be glad to supply them for the record. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Would you supply the answer to the question 
I have just propounded to the witness, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Lesxo. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. What is your name? 

Mr. Lesxo. Lejko. I am assistant to the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

(Following is the statement submitted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, which is previously 
referred to:) 


The purpose of section 104 (a) of Public Law 480 is “to help develop new mar- 
kets for U.S. agricultural commodities on a mutually benefiting basis.” Under 
the authority of this section the Department of Agriculture has developed a pro- 
gram of agricultural utilization research to be carried out in foreign countries 
and financed under currencies acquired through sales of surplus agricultural 
commodities under title 1 of this act. A number of projects have been initiated 
on a selected basis in those countries which have highly specialized scientific 
staffs and facilities to carry out a specific research assignment. Our foreign- 
research program, designed to meet the objectives specified in this section of this 
act, will include research on cereals, oilseeds, cotton, wool, milk, and other com- 
modities of importance to American agriculture. 

Utilization research undertaken in the several foreign countries is completely 
coordinated with the research undertaken by the Department within the United 
States. Such coordination is accomplished through procedures established 
within the Department through the use of our central project system. Before 
a project is initiated in a particular foreign country it is carefully screened and 
evaluated by a departmental review panel with particular reference to its po- 
tential contributions to the aim of section 104(a) of Public Law 480. Among 
the contracts and grants initiated during the past year, the following grants have 
been executed with foreign scientific institutions dealing with fundamental re- 
search on cotton and wool: 

A fundamental investigation of the causes of warp breakage in the weaving of 
cotton yarns, as a basis for improving quality and reducing costs of production. 

Institution: British Cotton Industry Research Association (Shirley Insti- 
tute), Manchester, England. 

Duration: 5 years. 

Grant: Executed July 8, 1958. 

Total cost: 37,210 British pounds ($104,188 equivalent). 

A fundamental study of the microbiological breakdown of natural cotton fiber, 
as a contribution to the better preservation of cotton products. 

Institution: British Cotton Industry Research Association (Shirley Insti- 
tute), Manchester, England. 

Duration: 5 years. 

Grant: Executed July 8, 1958. 

Total cost: 38,775 British pounds ($108,570 equivalent). 

An investigation of the distribution of sulfur in wool: Identification and char- 
acterization of the sulfur-containing compounds present in the wool fiber, to 
provide fundamental information needed in improving the quality and broaden- 
ing the uses of wool. 

Institution: Wool Industries Research Association, Leeds, England. 
Duration: 4 years. 

Grant: Executed July 8, 1958. 

Total cost : 22,200 British pounds ($62,160 equivalent). 
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A fundamental study of the oxidation of cotton by hypochlorite, hypobromite, 
and other oxidizing agents, to obtain data on the kinetics of the oxidation and 
the changes in physical and chemical properties, as a contribution to improved 
uses for cotton. 

Institution: Institute for Fibers and Forest Products Research, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

Duration: 5 years. 

Grant: Executed June 27, 1958. 

Total cost : 236,325 Israeli pounds ($131,292 equivalent). 

Submission of the foregoing utilization research proposals by the foreign in- 
stitutions was invited during a survey of the agricultural utilization research 
potential of several European countries in the early part of 1958. The topics 
of these particular proposals were suggested by the institutions themselves; 
it is expected that when the program is further advanced, many proposals will be 
suggested by the Department of Agriculture. 

These proposals lie in the field of fundamental research, in which foreign 
scientists traditionally have made their most noteworthy contributions. Re- 
search laboratories and industrial firms in the United States will have oppor- 
tunity to make practical application of the results. 

The research is primarily designed to serve the interests of U.S. agricultural 
production and industry, although due consideration is given to the “mutually 
benefiting basis” mentioned in the law. Thus far in the conduct of the program, 
the U.S. textile industry has not been directly consulted in the selection of the 
particular proposals mentioned above. However, they are entirely in keeping 
with research recommendations of the Department’s Advisory Committees on 
Cotton and Cottonseed (in the case of cotton), and Sheep and Wool (in the case 
of wool), which are representative not only of U.S. producer interests, but also 
of the textile industry. We will continue to keep apprised of industry interests 
through our advisers on these committees. In this respect the foreign program 
is selected in the Same manner as the Department’s program in its own labora- 
tories in the United States. 

Additional proposals for utilization research on cotton and wool in several 
countries of Europe are going forward. It is expected that grants to cover this 
work can be executed within the next few months. Pending final negotiations 
funds have not been specifically assigned to these proposals at this time. 


Senator Pastore. Frederick H. Mueller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Mvetuer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Frederick H. Mueller, Under Secretary of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Your invitation to appear today is sincerely appreciated because 
we in Commerce have always had a deep interest in the textile indus- 
try and its problems. One tangible evidence of that concern is the 
fact that former Secretary Sinclair Weeks designated Mr. A. Henry 
Thurston, Director, Textiles and Clothing Division, as our observer 
to your subcommittee so that we would have the full benefit of all the 
testimony presented to you. 

Your group has listened to the experts in the field; you have heard 
from the management side, from labor, and to a small extent from the 
exporters and importers interested in foreign trade. Hence, I plan 
to make my remarks brief. Moreover, because of the volume and 
variety of statistics now on file with you, mostly from governmental 
sources, it seems unnecessary to make an elaborate presentation. 

We have no disagreement with the general thesis that the textile 
industries are having troubles. Unfortunately that condition has 
been prevalent for many years. Even in the boom years of the 1920’s, 
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coal and textiles were referred to as “the sick twins of industry.” In 
the year of the great depression, textiles suffered along with all of us. 

Furthermore, they have not shared in the general improvement 
enjoyed by our economy in the post-World War II period. While it 
Is a somewhat oversimpilfied statement, it is not too far out of line to 
say that since the turn of the century textiles have been able to pros- 
per only during periods of abnormal demand, such as occurred dur- 
ing World Wars Land IT. 

As you all realize, the industrial group we loosely refer to as “the 
textile industry” is not a single industry. It is a highly complicated 
grouping of various industries, interrelated in some respects and 
radically different in others. The problems are equally complex, as 
several of the industry witnesses have mentioned. In this respect, 
I think it is noteworthy that fundamental economic studies of the 
industry are almost nonexistent. We in Commerce hope to accom- 
plish more in this field than we have in the past. Studies of a par- 
ticular industry—and this applies to all industry—unless affected 
with the national security are basically the responsibility of the in- 
dustry group themselves. We are prepared to assist groups or as- 
sociations who would undertake such a survey, but our manpower, 
however, is limited and must meet such a wide variety of demands 
that currently only a relatively small proportion of our facilities can 
be devoted to broad-range economic studies and statistical projections. 

It would take the most intensive type of economic research actually 
to pin down, to isolate, and to describe the full dimensions of the 
various ills that plague textiles. Studies of this intensity have not 
been accomplished by either industry or government. All I can do 
here is to point at a few probable suspects, without being able to de- 
scribe them fully or to measure their relative importance. 

Senator Pastore. Before you get to that, sir, do you thing it would 
be impossible to have a most intensive type of economic research made 
to actually pin down, isolate, and describe the full dimensions of the 
various ills that plague textiles ? 

Mr. Mouetzer. No, I think such an economic study could be made, 
sir. 

Senator Pastore. How would you suggest that it be made? Just 
think out loud. I don’t want to pin you down. 

Mr. Mvettrr. I would say frankly that it is my own personal be- 
lief—and I believe I speak for the Secretary—that most of industry’s 

roblems, all industry’s problems, should be solved by them primarily. 

here is no reason why the textile industry or any section thereof can- 
not make economic studies of their own. They have the facilities, and 
TI believe have the wherewithal to do it. 

We think primarily it is their responsibility. 

As I stated here, under our direction, our guidance, and our advice, 
we would be glad to be of assistance tothem. But I do not believe that 
unless national security is affected that it is necessarily the responsi- 
bility of judgment to make economic studies that industry itself should 
make. 

Senator Pastore. Don’t you think, sir, that if the trend continues it 
is one of the “sick twins” and has been for some time. Sometime I 
would like to have somebody tell me why it should be a sick industry, 
that is what we are trying to find out here; some people have one 
answer and some another. We all seem to be agreed here that the 
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textile industry is a sick industry and that something ought to be done 
about it. 

I would think that if the industry, itself, had the wherewithal that 
you are talking about—that you seem to assume that they do have to 
make this investigation—that they ought to make it.. But we did have 
testimony here today from the Quartermaster’s Department that they 
are somewhat apprehensive—I asked the question directly to them as 
to what it would mean to them in terms of national security, and you 
have mentioned it—if this trend continued. I don’t think you were 
here. 

Mr. Mvetier. No; I was not here. 

Senator Pastore. I asked this question of Dr. Kennedy, and he was 
accompanied here by General MacLaughlin. He brought up the ques- 
tion of woolen gloves, for which they have not as yet found a substi- 
tute. He did say that they do some research within the services, them- 
selves, as to apparel, and what have you, in the space age, and in the 
atomic age, and all that sort of thing. But there are certain basics, 
of course, that are not being substituted, and they are somewhat appre- 
hensive that if the trend continues and the textile industry becomes 
extinct, there is no question at all that we won’t have the cloth to put 
on the backs of our soldiers. 

The distinguished Senator here, my colleague, has pointed out 
many times that next to the steel industry, this is possibly the most 
important industry in the —— How much more importance do 
we have to place upon a sick industry to admit the fact that some- 
thing ought to be done, even at the governmental level ? 

Mr. Murtier. You have brought up the item of national security, 
which I mentioned specifically in here. 

I would say where it is affected with the national security, I do 
think it is a responsibility. 

Senator Pastore. Don’t you think if this trend continues—within 
my own memory, I was Governor of my State for about 6 years, and 
I saw the impact of the exodus of the textile industry from New 
England, and now of course we are met with a situation here that 
the same thing is happening even in the South. From the time that 
we started these hearings there has been mill after mill that has closed 
down in this country at a time when the general economics are grad- 
ually rising and prosperity in some respects is rising. But it doesn’t 
happen in the textile industry, and I have been told here that for the 
past 10 years it has remained rather constant. It has shown no com- 
mensurate gain or rise like the general overall economy of the coun- 


ry. 

That being the case, what would you say—let’s not get into political 
philosophy—do you think there is room here for some governmental 
agency that would make this type of very intensive study that should 
be made to determine really what is basically the cause? We brought 
up a subject here of cotton. The thing around here is that we always 
seem to apply quick remedies without looking at permanent remedies. 
We support the price of cotton. 

The question has been raised here whether or not in the long run 
that doesn’t discourage the use of cotton, which is even more serious 
than not supporting the price. Nothing will destroy the cotton mar- 
ket more than that. 
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Here we are met with a situation where the armed services come 
in and say “Well, we are somewhat apprehensive about what is going 
to happen.” You come in here from the Commerce Department an 
= say “We think it is a sick industry and has been for some time.” 

@ have the practical realistic situation that mills are closing down 
all over the country. The trend is not to open up new mills but to 
close down more of those that are existing. 

We have had a few instances where the larger mills have absorbed 
some of the older operations; for instance Lowenstein has taken over 
Wamsutta. I understand the Stevens Co. has taken over Forstman. 
There you are. That has been going on and on and on. All they are 
doing is buying the name. But insofar as a good profitable business 
is concerned, there has been a decline. 

We have talked here in terms of what some of these imports are 
doing and we have heard from the State Department. How much 
more do we have to be knocked over the head to realize we are deal- 
ing here with an industry that is sick and that something ought to be 
done about it? Are we ready to take the position that this is ex- 
clusively the responsibility of the industry itself and let it die on the 
‘vine? Or do we step in and say “Well, if we hope to save this indus- 
try for the welfare of the people of this country, not today but a gen- 
eration from now, something has to be done about preserving 1t— 
either exploring a new avenue for the use of textiles, or keeping alive 
what is already existing so that it will be there when we actually 
need it, even in the case of a critical situation” ? 

Mr. Mvrtter. That is quite a long question, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I will simplify the question for you. 

Mr. Mvuetier. I appreciate—— 

Senator Pastore. I think you know what I mean. I don’t call for 
a categorical answer, but just merely for some reaction on your part 
as to what you think some of the remedies are. 

Mr. Muetter. I think I have in my testimony here covered to a 
certain extent 

Senator Pasrore. You mean you get into it? 

Mr. Mvuetter. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. All right, sir, go ahead, then. 

Mr. Muetier. For example, it is well known that the textile and 
apparel industries have been losing out over a period of years in the 
percentage of disposable income being spent on the industries’ prod- 
ucts. Various guesses as to the causes have been advanced, but to 
my knowledge no one has yet been able to come up with solutions 
that would reverse this long-term trend. The industry should, of 
course, continue on an expanded and increased scale its promotional 
campaigns to increase the per capita usage of textile products. 

That partly answers your question, sir; namely, I think the industry 
and various divisions of it are doing that. They are trying to in- 
crease popular demand for textiles which, as I have stated here, has 
declined on a per capita basis. 

Senator Pastore. Yes, but hasn’t all American industry been try- 
ing to do that? 

Mr. Muetter. Right. 

Senator Pasrore. Why is it that the textile industry, in spite of all 
this effort, has remained constant? Somewhere along the line either 
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they are not finding the answer or they are not doing enough to find 
the answer. 

I think, myself, it is a mistaken notion to assume here that the in- 
dustry itself is doing all that can be done. I know of my own knowl- 
edge that you have many, many small businessmen in the textile in- 
dustry who just don’t have the funds to do this. Unless someone else 
comes upon a discovery that they can copy, and usually those things 
are copyrighted right from the beginning, I don’t see how you are 
going to help the small fellow. We go out of our way to help the 
small businessman. For instance, don’t we have within our agri- 
cultural department exploration for the further use of agricultural 
products? 

Mr. Muetuer. Yes, we do. 

Senator Pastore. Why do we do that, in your opinion? Why does 
Government do that? 

Mr. Muetter. Because the farm segment of our economy is all-in- 
clusive. Textiles, you might say, are an overall problem. But you 
say that, sir, about most any industry, it is an overall problem of our 
economy. It depends on how much government wants to get into 
business of business itself. 

Senator Pastors. Are we doing this for coal ? 

Mr. Mvetter. No. I think the Coal Institute itself is doing its 
research at its own expense to determine the further uses of coal for 
its derivatives. 

Senator Pastore. What do you think of the idea of taking a cer- 
tain amount of customs duties on foreign importations of textiles as 
we do in fisheries and devoting this to further research and study? 

Mr. Mvuetter. Senator Saltonstall, I believe, introduced a bill at the 
last session of the Congress to establish a research into the textile 
industry. 

Senator Pastore. How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Mvetter. Well, again, personally 

Senator Pastore. Just a personal opinion. 

Mr. Mue.ier. As I say, I feel that the industry, either individually 
or through their associations, can do this. We have some 450 or 500 
different types of industries in this country. 

Is it the responsibility of Government to study the economic phases 
of their promotional efforts? I just wonder how far we would be 
getting into the business of business itself. 

Senator Pastore. Let me put this up to you to provoke your think- 
ing. Here we are. We are met with a situation that Japan imports 
from us $1,200 million worth of various articles and commodities, in 
a year. They sell back to us $600 million. Their chief export is 
textiles. 

We have to buy textiles from Japan in order to stabilize their econ- 
omy because that is their chief export. Japan justifies that export in 
textiles and wants to even raise the quota on the grounds that they 
want to bring about an equalization of this imbalance of trade. 

Yet the ple who are giving the advantage of this tremendous 
export to Toni are the people who fall within the categories of the 
$1,200 million, which is not the textile industry. But the textile in- 
dustry is suffering the impact on the merchandise that comes back 
because they are being singled out only because of the characteristics 
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of the Japanese economy which primarily is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of textiles. 

Don’t you think that, inasmuch as imports and exports are a govern- 
mental function, that here is an industry that ought to be singled out, 
out of the 450 industries, because this is the industry that is getting it 
right in the neck when it comes to overall imports and exports? 

That is the thing that we are trying to establish here. Why should 
the textile industry be made the scapegoat and then have people come 
in here and say “Well, we have 450 other industries and if we do this 
for textiles we ought to do it for everybody.” But we recognize the 
fact that in dealing with Japan that is precisely what we are doing to 
the domestic textile industry. 

I think myself, Mr. Mueller—I don’t want to get into a debate on 
this—but I do say this, that I think that this investigation thus far 
has shown, not that the textile industry in America needs favorite 
treatment—lI don’t think they want this themselves—but it does need 
special consideration for the simple reason that most of these coun- 
tries that we are helping and that we are rehabilitating, the first thing 
they get into is the manufacture of textiles. It has happened in 
Japan, in Italy, in France, and now it is going to happen in the Philip- 
pines. The very first thing they get into is the manufacturing of tex- 
tiles, not to sell to their own consuming public, but to export to 
America by and large. 

We have to sustain even a 3 percent or a 4 percent or a 5 percent or 
15 percent, whatever it happens to be. But if in turn it hurts the 
American domestic textile industry, then why doesn’t it become the 
concern of the Government to say “This industry requires special 
treatment only because of its very characteristic” ? 

Mr. Moverutumr. I do not say that this industry is not suffering or 
I do not say it is not entitled to all the consideration, but you asked 
me the specific question about the investigation or rather research into 
the reasons why these things have occurred. I say that from the 
standpoint of industry as a whole, I think it is far better for industry 
to make their own determinations. 

If they are unable through any reason or any combination of 
reasons, and if the impact of imports is to such a degree that it is 
causing an uneconomic situation to that particular industry, then I 
think it is the Government’s responsibility. 

Senator Pastore. What is your opinion on that? Is or is not? 

Mr. Muetier. Yes, it is. And I will say also, sir, that if the Con- 
gress will ask the Department of Commerce to make such a survey 
and provide the funds with which to do it, the Department of Com- 
merce will be perfectly willing to make its best efforts. 

Ever since about 1920, overcapacity has been a major topic of 
discussion in industry circles. But at the same time multiple-shift 
operations have spread to the point where three shifts are standard 
practice for most sections of the industry. As newer, higher speed, 
more productive machinery is installed, it, too, is run three shifts. 
There are sound cost considerations involved in having full-shift op- 
erations as a goal, but the fact remains that with only rare exceptions, 
the industry finds itself unable to gear output to the volume the market 
will absorb at a profitable price. 

Among the built-in problems of the industry, the matter of inter- 
fiber competition cannot be entirely ignored. Admittedly, it may 
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rank lower than other elements, but it deserves some comment. We 
are fast losing the rather sharp distinctions that once existed when 
we had a cotton industry, a wool industry, a rayon weaving industry 
and a silk industry. Still, we have not achieved a complete amalga- 
mation of all elements into a multifiber industry. Some day we prob- 
ably shall if the events of the last few years are good indicators, 
but in the meantime the introduction of newer fibers causes disloca- 
tions. Gains by one section of the industry result in losses elsewhere. 
Further, additional expense is often necessary for new and specialized 
equipment, for the solution of technical problems, for market cultiva- 
tion, promotion, and advertising. I am not implying that the intro- 
duction and use of the newer manmade fibers are not desirable, but 
I do say that the problems caused by their development must be related 
to the entire textile picture. 

Given time, the matters just described-will come to rest by natural 
processes. A development of greater concern from the textile man’s 
view is the loss to competing nontextile products. Paper and plastics, 
from the textile point of view, are the chief culprits. The reasons 
for this substitution are many and vary according to the end use. 
Price, cost of handling, wearing qualities, rapid cleaning, and chang- 
ing technology all have their influences. In my youth, and I believe 
in the younger days of the committee members, and I believe in the 
younger days of the committee members, every grocery store had 
numerous items packed in fabric bags and sold in bulk. Today, 
family demands call for individual packaging in cardboard, metal 
foil, plastic film, tin cans, and in other nontextile products. Entirely 
new conditions growing out of the changing family life in this coun- 
try have resulted in a new set of consumer demands and preferences 
that have removed textile products, perhaps permanently, from a 
market they once enjoyed. 

One has only to look at the interiors of autos made during the last 
few years to see a great displacement of textiles by plastics. In many 
cars it is not only the seat covering, but also the headlining, side 
panels, and floor covering that are now being made from nontextile 
products. The trend has been further accelerated by the great up- 
swing in consumer preference for station wagons which are so adapt- 
able to larger families living in suburban areas. 

Many other similar cases could be cited in the household and in- 
dustrial fields where textiles have been directly supplanted by other 
products or where a changed technology has made the use of fabric 
unnecessary. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the instances mentioned 
should be sufficient to illustrate my point. 

Earlier testimony dwelt on several governmental policies that in- 
dustry and labor spokesmen considered detrimental to their best 
interests. Several of these I shall pass over very briefly because the 
subjects are principally the responsibility of other agencies. 

An example is the two-price cotton system and a full discussion 
comes within the province of the Department of Agriculture. It is 
certainly unfair to ask an industry already in difficulties to pay more 
for its raw material than its competitors in the world market by 
virtue of action of our Government. In passing, we in Commerce 
hope that before too long there will be a single price for U.S.-pro- 
duced cotton. This desirable goal must be worked out by the Con- 
gress in its consigeration of the total farm program. 
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In the same way, I wish to defer to the International Cooperation 
Administration any discussion of expenditures under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

Criticism has been voiced over the expansion of textile making 
facilities abroad through the lending functions of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the Development Loan Fund, and similar lending agen- 
cies. The industrialization of underdeveloped countries is a vital 
part of our foreign policy and has received the approval of the Con- 
gress. Funds used for this purpose are not under the direct control 
of the Commerce Department, but it seems essential to point out a 
fundamental fact. If a country in the process of industrialization re- 

uires textiles, produces fibers, has a large and unemployed labor 

orce, and wishes to establish its own mills, the United States cannot 
carry out its broad policy objectives by refusing to make loans for 
establishing textile mill facilities. 

Also, a country in this category does not ordinarily provide signifi- 
cant sales for the products of our mills and yet the circumstances 
demand that the people of such a country should be better fed and 
better clothed. The object should be to increase the overall use of 
textile products. 

Senator Pastore. You mean in that country ? 

Mr. Mus ter. In that country. 

Textile imports have received a great deal of attention before your 
subcommittee. While in no sense denying that imports are one of the 
problems facing our textile manufacturers, there certainly are many 
other factors of at least equal importance. I have alluded to several 
of these. 

Many years ago this country embarked on a policy which looked 
forward to an expanded international exchange of goods. This pro- 

ram was not lightly undertaken. It has been consistently supported 

y the Congress, by large and important sections of business, and by 
a very substantial number of the people themselves. It had its most 
recent reapproval in the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for another 4 years by Congress earlier this year. I am sure you 
will all a that the fundamental principles expressed by the present 
law are firmly established as long-term, nonpartisan governmental 
policy, and that there is sincere conviction that an expanded interna- 
tional] trade is a fact of life for this country, for its allies, and for the 
newly developing nations. 

It may well be that in a far-reaching and long-term program of the 
scope covered by our foreign policy there will be a certain amount of 
dislocation caused to individual companies in a particular line of 
business. Our aim is to keep these hardships to a minimum. 

In the case of textiles, specifically, Commerce Department, in co- 
operation with other executive departments, has initiated several 
moves. ‘These have been designed to help the textile industries cope 
with certain aspects of import competition. You are all aware of the 
voluntary Japanese program limiting the cotton textile and apparel 
exports to the United States. You are equally familiar with the fact 
that the Geneva reservation on wool goods has been put into effect. 
In each instance there has been general industry support for our 
actions, even though they may have disagreed with certain details. 

Our doors have always been open to individuals, companies, and 
trade groups for discussions of their problems. Our conferences have 
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been many and we certainly plan to continue our cordial and coopera- 
tive relationships with industry, especially with our friends in 
textiles. 

The Con has enacted the escape-clause provision under which 
industries that are injured may be granted relief. It is an integral 
part of our approved and established foreign trade policy oar 
and I urge its use. It is a feasible way for determining facts, for 
assessing the Gegree of injury, and for determining such remedy as 
may be indicated. 

Coanaseres Department feels that your subcommittee has made a 
valuable contribution in assembling such a complete record. We look 
forward to your report which will have our earnest attention. When 
it is determined that undue injury is resulting to textile producers 
from imports, we welcome your suggestions for remedies that can be 
accomplished within the framework of our solidly established na- 
tional policy. 

Senator i iatolbie First of all I want to compliment and thank 
the Commerce Department for designating Mr. Hairs Thurston to 
our hearings. He has been a very faithful companion on our travels 
about the various States. He has been a source of great comfort and 
help to us from the very first day when he attended the first meeting 
on July 8. 

I want to thank you, sir, for a very fine statement as well. 

Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I might just reiterate what you said about 
this gentleman and express the hope that higher authority will listen 
to what he has to say. 

I want to mention this to you, Mr. Mueller, and I want to express 
my appreciation for your fine spirit of cooperation which you have 
given to the Members of the Senate. You have helped my office in 
a number of ways and we appreciate your cooperation. 

I notice you state that the escape-clause provision is an integral 
part of the established foreign trade policy program and you urge 
its use. I don’t know whether you were in here this morning when 
I made the statement that 31 cases had been before the President, 
some on divided opinion, but most of them not a divided opinion, and 
that the President had refused to grant relief after the Tariff Com- 
mission had acted. 

Do you have any suggestion as to what could be done to convince 
the President that action ought to be taken in these matters? 

Mr. Muetter. There are so many considerations that the President 
has to take into account in making his determination as to what action 
he should take on any specific case. Sometimes those things that are 
outside of, shall we say, the peculiar circumstances with respect to 
the particular case are governing rather than the case itself. 

There are—and I am getting into a field where I probably am not 
competent—there are foreign relations problems that enter into such 
determinations that are the province naturally of the Department of 
State. It would be difficult for me to give you an overall opinion of 
that, sir, much as I would like to. 

Senator Truurmonp. I believe the record showed that the Tariff 
Commission had recommended relief in 26 cases and in 5 cases the 
Tariff Commission was divided, making 31 cases. The President 
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refused to grant relief in 20 of those 31, you see, which is about two- 
thirds of them. 

Mr. Mueuier. That’s right. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The Tariff Commission held long detailed 
hearings and went into, I presume, every facet of the matter. 

Mr. Mouetier. It is my understanding that the Tariff Commis- 
sion, sir, only can consider the facts with reference to that specific 
matter that is brought before them and it does not consider the over- 
all foreign relations aspect. 

Senator THurmonp. I understand that. 

Senator Pastore. That is precisely the problem, isn’t it, because 
once you do that you are actually getting out of the economics of 
this and you are getting into the politics of it, and I mean politics 
in the broad sense. That is why I feel that here is really something 
that requires special attention because when a Tariff Commission, 
which is interested in the economics of the problem, would rule in 26 
cases that relief should be granted, and because the United States 
feels there are more impelling reasons why it should not be granted— 
impelling reasons that have to do with international politics—there 
I think you both slight the point I am trying to make. We have an 
industry here that has to be more or less singled out for special con- 
sideration. Otherwise you are going to lose it. 

I understand the situation of Japan. As has been brought out 
here, fundamentally Japan has been a very, very prominent exporter 
of textile goods—not only now, but she traditionally has been. It is 
the one field in which she has achieved—apart from photography and 
lenses and what have you—a tremendous amount of proficiency. The 
goods that she does oon I won’t say they are better than ours, but 
m many respects they compete with ours. They use modern ma- 
chinery, and as I said here before, they have competent people who 
work in these mills. 

Mr. Mvetier. Of course our foreign policy has taken away their 
natural market, and that in this particular instance is possibly an 
overriding 

Senator Pastore. Which again brings it into the field of politics 
rather than economics. 

Mr. Mvetter. I agree with you. 

Senator Pastore. I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is all right. 

The other question I had in mind is based on a statement a few 
moments ago by our distinguished chairman about the imbalance of 
trade. I am wondering if it is possible that the authorities or the 
President are considering that since we export more than a billion 
dollars a year, and import from Japan, I believe only $600 million a 
year, that possibly this difference there, the variance in dollars in our 
favor, has influenced the administration in arriving at the decision 
it has? 

But I think where the question arises is possibly the preponderance 
of these imports that have come to us have been in textile imports, I 
think a very careful study should be made of that and possibly the 
textile industry would not have to be made to bear the entire burden 
of this matter, but possibly Japan could be allowed to send in other 
types of goods. Simply because Japan has become efficient or pro- 
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ficient in the manufacture of textile goods and prefers to sell us textile 
goods in the form of imports, should not, I think, decide the issue that 
she should be allowed to continue to import in such quantities that 
will destroy our own industry, even though it is for the purposes of 
trying to balance that trade, so to speak, with Japan. 

Mr. Murtier. Of course I think the arrangement that has been 
made—and I used that word loosely because it is a unilateral deter- 
mination on the part of Japan herself to limit her exports of cotton 
textiles to this country—has been a step in the right direction. 

In other words, I believe that Japan herself has recognized that 
she would be killing the goose that lays the golden egg, you might say, 
by geoshang and flooding this country with any one specific com- 
modity. 

I believe, although I am not too familiar with this particular sec- 
tion or area, for instance in velveteens Japan, I understand, finally 
got to a point where she was exporting to this country approximately 
60 percent of our total consumption of velveteens. And in other areas 
she specialized in certain specific areas which caused an impact on 
specific industries within the textile industry rather than the fact 
that her overall textile exports to this country were not, shall we say, 
of such volume that they would harm the industry asa whole. But 
it did hurt the specific specialized industries within the textile 
industry. 

I believe that Japan has endeavored to overcome that and not to be 
so specialized in certain areas. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Secretary, Japan is to be commended for 
her voluntary quota, but should Japan or any other nation be allowed 
to determine our foreign policy and decide what they should send 
here? Or should we do that? 

Aren’t we interested in, first, our defense, which is necessary for 
survival, and textiles rank second to steel in that? And then, second, 
the standpoint of the protection of our own industry, which gives 
hundreds of thousands of jobs to our people. 

Shouldn’t our own Government be sufficiently interested. to see that 
imports do not come in in sufficient quantities that they will destroy 
our own industries ? 

Mr. Muetter. I believe that it was our Government that was able 
to convince Japan that this would be a desirable policy on her part. 

Senator THurmonp. Why should they have to convince Japan? 
Why doesn’t our Government adopt a policy which they know is right 
and is just to our own people and that will help save our own indus- 
tries, without asking Japan or any other country to take a step that 
will accomplish that end? 

Mr. Mvuetier. To answer that categorically, Senator, would require 
determinations with reference to the whole policy of our foreign trade. 
In other words, we have relations with many, many foreign countries. 
And when we adopt a quota system, for instance, on imports, a man- 
datory quota system, restricting, we bring reprisals on us in our export 
field. Atleast that ismy understanding. 

Therefore to take mandatory specific action prohibiting imports 
on the part of this Government may have an effect on our foreign 
trade that we do not wish to have. 
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Senator THurmonp. It seems that textiles has been made the sacri- 
ficial lamb on the altar of foreign policy. And if this keeps up, we 
won’t have any textile mills at all at the rate we are going now. 

Let me give you some figures right here. You mention velveteens, 
about with which I agree. Japan has just taken over the velveteen 
market. And now she is about to take over the gingham market. 
Listen to this: This is from the president of a mill that made 
ginghams. He says: 

During this period the following was happening to the Carter Gingham Mills. 


That is the gingham mills in the United States and he calls it by 
numbers. 

Mill No. 1 went into liquidation and sold its machinery. Mill No. 2, which I 
would consider the low-cost producer of the group, has changed over to where 
they no longer produce a yard of carded gingham. Mill No. 3, which was the 
largest producer in the group, has changed over like mill No. 2. Mill No. 4 
has changed to another product. Mill No. 5 has liquidated. Mill No. 6, Vic- 
toria, has liquidated. Mill No. 7, which is the only carded-gingham mill left, 
is running its gingham looms on a curtailed basis. This mill has been sold 
recently and the manager of the mill told me— 


that is the man that is writing me— 
that he would not take the mill as a gift if he had to agree to continue to run it. 


If more than 90 percent of the carded-gingham industry was gone 
and the less than 10 percent remaining was operating on a curtailed 
basis, I certainly would not conclude that the mills had gone out of 
the business because of obsolescence or inefficiency. 

I understand that Japanese representatives claim that obsolescence 
and inefficiency caused these mills to close. That is what is happen- 
ing to the textile industry. They have taken over the velveteen 
market. They have just about taken over the gingham market and 
next they will move into some other category. Where is going to be 
the end of this thing? When we close up all these textile mills, both 
cotton mills and woolen mills, what are we going to do if we have a 
war and need textiles in large quantities and need them quickly if the 
mills are out of business ? 

Mr. Mvetter. I agree with you, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Your boss, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Strauss, is quite new at the job now. I used to know him when he 
was at the Atomic Energy Commission—I hope you will sit down and 
have a good talk with him, because ex officio he becomes a member of 
some of these boards and listens to these problems. If you agree with 
Senator Thurmond, I do hope you will have his ear. 

Mr. Muetier. I agree very thoroughly about this question of im- 
ports, especially in specific industries where it just destroys a seg- 
ment of an industry that is a valued thing, that is necessary to us, 
is a very, very serious situation 

Senator Pasrore. The trend hasn’t been good, just as you have 
pointed out. There has been a steady decline. You know that. But 
the way our economy has been increasing year after year, the fact that 
the one segment of it remains constant for a period of 10 years actually 
is a decline rather than a steady growth. 

It causes us alarm. Those of us who live in regions where we have 
seen this from a real aspect rather than academic or theatrical—we 
have seen these mills close. 
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We have a list here of mills that have closed which would occupy 
two pages just plain single-spaced typing to write them all down. 

It is serious. I daresay more than a score of mills have closed 
down—I don’t want to state that as a certain fact, because I have 
asked our staff director to get the figures on it. But from the time 
this hearing started you would be amazed to know how many mills 
have closed down in the United States of America. 

As Senator Thurmond has pointed out, the velveteen business is 
gone, the gingham business is gone, and little by little I guess it will 
be all gone unless somebody steps in and does something about it. 

I realize it is a complex oh and it is not easy. There are 
many, many facets to it. This isn’t the only reason; there are many 
other reasons, but you will admit it is declining. You don’t go out 
of your way to ale it decline more. You have go to do something 
to stop it. 

Mr. Muetter. I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that we in 
the Department of Commerce are very hopeful that the deliberations 
of this committee will bring to the attention of the Congress this very, 
meee parsons problem and give. us the tools to work with. We will itp 
the job. 

Reais Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Mueller. 

Senator Tuurmonpb. We appreciate your interest, Mr. Mueller, and 
your fine attitude and cooperation in this matter. 

Dr. Miernyk. I have two or three questions that have come out of 
the earlier hearings that perhaps should get into the record. 

One point that a been brought up by a number of witnesses is that 
the industry could use much better statistical information on the flow 
of textile products and the volume held in inventory and soon. At 
present a great many textile mills operate relatively in the dark. 

Mr. Mvue.ter. We are constantly attempting, and the Census Bu- 
reau is the main agency concerned with that particular phase—in 
other words, the census of manufacturers, which includes the census 
of textile mills. 

Of course, they might be able to refine their questions to an extent 
that might give more information to the mills. Mr. Thurston prob- 
= can elaborate on that because he is right in direct touch with 
that. 

Mr. Tuurston. I think, Mr. Mueller, that the question that Dr. 
Miernyk had was directed more to the current statistics, those dealin 
with textiles and apparel that appear in the “Facts For Industry” 
series, or the import and export statistics. I am sore of backtracking 
in the testimony—statistics are deficient in two respects. One is time- 
liness. The speed with which they can be collected and distributed is 
too slow. 

Secondly, gaps that are not covered by any source. 

This is purely a personal opinion. It would take money to do it. 
The Bureau of the Census, in order to accomplish any of these aims, 
it just seems to me it would take more money to collect and dissemi- 
nate the statistics more rapidly, and secondly, to add a new series. 

Dr. Miernyk. To illustrate, one witness pointed out that the De- 
partment of Commerce made a study of apparel consumption which 
‘covered the period 1937 to September 1947, but that no data are avail- 
able since that time. ‘This witness thought it would be very helpful 
to have this brought up to date and continued into the future. 
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Mr. Mvuetter. We will be glad to make a note of that. We would 
be very glad to go into that. 

Again, just as Mr. Thurston said, we are limited. I never like to 
plead from a Government standpoint for money. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. But all this takes manpower. When you are limited, as 
we are, we can only do so much. 

If it is determined that this is a series that should be done, we 
certainly will make a request for it. 

Dr. Mrernyk. I have one final question here. You said, “We can’t 
refuse to finance more textile mills in foreign countries.” But would 
it be possible through our technical aid program to point out to the 
appropriate officials in these countries the long-run consequences of 
further expansion of textile capacity right now? Everyone who has 
testified on this issue has talked about world overcapacity. 

Mr. Muetier. Again we get into a philosophy with respect to our 
whole mutual aid program. If we are going to try to develop these 
underdeveloped lands where the per capita consumption to begin 
with in textiles is very, very small, where they do produce the raw 
material, where they do have a big unemployment surplus of labor, 
where it is much better to have them occupied successfully, and to 
stop the inroads of another alien philosophy into that country by 
having them employed, that is another factor that we must take into 
consideration. 

As long as they are not competing in the export market as against 
our producers, so long as they are not a market at the present time 
for our textile mills, I do not believe there is an impact or appreciable 
impact, at least at the present time, on our textile problem. But I 
do feel there may be a very big impact on the economy of the 
particular country. 

Of course we are talking about underdeveloped countries. 

Senator Pastore. What you are actually saying, Mr. Mueller, is 
this: It is perfectly all right to loan the money under the Export- 
Import Bank or to give the money by foreign aid or to give tech- 
nical assistance. But we should have an understanding that while 
we are helping them to do this, for goodness gracious, don’t think 
you are going to take your gross product and sell it back to us, 

cause we can’t absorb it. They can use it to clothe their own 
people and build up their own economy, but they shouldn’t expect 
to get into this business merely to sell back to the American con- 
sumer. That is the point you are making. 

You wouldn’t discourage them in giving them these things, but 
not to put American industry out of business. 

Mr. Murtier. Not to make competitors for our producers, no. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuurston. For the record, I just wanted to say that the ques- 
tion I asked you about the action of the Tariff Commission and the 
action of the President referred to cases since 1951. I just want to 
make that comment. 

Senator Pastore. Our next witness now is Mr. Price. 

All right, Mr. Price, you may identify yourself and proceed and 
identify your colleagues as well if they expect to testify. 
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STATEMENT OF J. ROY PRICE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, the name is J. Roy Price. Iam Assist- 
ant Director of the Office of Civilian Mobilization. The gentlemen 
with me are Mr. Kendall, on our left, who is the General Counsel, 
Mr. Mitchell on my right, who is from our Office of Stabilization. 

I have no general statement to make, sir. But due to the fact of 
my own personal interest in industry and the responsibilities of my 
office, I elected to appear before the committee myself, rather than to 
delegate someone else. , 

My areas of responsibility are in this Trade Agreement Extension 
Act, particularly section 8, the investigations that are conducted in 
accordance with those complaints that we have from industry and of 
course the mobilization plants of the Office which I represent. 

I would be happy to attempt to answer any questions that the com- 
mittee may have. That is the extent of my being here. 

Senator Pastore. You know the general scope of this inquiry by 
reason of the resolution that was passed by the Congress. An argu- 
ment has been consistently made here as to the essentiality of this in- 
dustry to the national security of the country. 

If it is true that it is a sick industry, and if it is true that our 
national policies are doing the domestic industry some harm, the 
question arises—what is the feeling of your agency with respect to the 
essentiality of this business and whether or not you have any sug- 
gestion as to what can be done to remedy that situation ? 

Mr. Price. The feeling of our agency is one of attempting to be 
neutral insofar as the position of the agency itself is concerned. We 
have definite responsibilities to conduct investigations when petitions 
have been presented to us through the proper channels and to make 
recommendations to our Director, who in turn makes recommendations 
to the President as to the action that should be taken. 

Senator Pastore. What actions do you usually take? 

Mr. Price. I would say in most of the cases—and I believe there 
have been 55 that have been acted upon within the past year or 2 
years—that they have been negative. One in particular was the wool 
fabrics case which was decided, I think, last year, which was prior 
to my coming to Washington. 

papeiee Pastore. When you say “negative,” you mean denied the 
appea 

r. Price. Yes. It was recommended that it be denied. 

I do have here a copy of the press release of that particular case 
if the committee would be interested in hearing it. You probably 
already have it. 

Senator Pastore. It is a funny thing, you know. We have had our 
staff talk with the Department of Defense and they advised us that 
they could not testify as to the essentiality of the textile industry, but 
that you could. 

_ Mr. Price. We can determine as to the essentiality of the textile 
industry in respect to national security, and that is the basis on which 
we do predicate our determination, sir. 

Senator Pastore. When do you do that, and how do you do that, 
and why can’t you do it for this committee? That is the question 
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I ask. You mean you would have to have a specific case that comes 
before you? 

We don’t expect to get technical about this. But somewhere along 
the line, the argument has been made here that this is an essential 
industry. Is it or isn’t it, and what do you think about it? 

Mr. Pant We could determine it for the committee, yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. How would you go about that ? 

Mr. Price. By conducting an investigation. 

Senator Pasrorr. That is what we are trying to get you to do. 

Mr. Price. I should say, sir, ours perhaps would vary somewhat 
from the type you are conducting here. It would be on the basis of 
checking through all the various Government agencies. And based 
upon information received from them, try to arrive at a conclusion as 
to whether the national security—— 

Senator Pastore. Could I make this suggestion: Could I invite 
your department, through you, to make a perusal or study of our 
record as thus far developed ¢ 

Mr. Price. I am sure you could, sir. 

Senator Pastore. And based upon the testimony that has been ad- 
duced, to present to us your point of view as to whether or not a case 
does exist as to the essentiality of the textile industry in the national 
defense setup ? 

Mr. Price. We could certainly do that. 

Senator Pastore. Is that asking too much ? 

Mr. Price. That is not asking too much. 

Senator Pastore. Could we have that, let’s say, by the middle of 
January ? 

Mr. Price. Would we have the record of this hearing by that time? 

Senator Pastore. Oh, Yes. We will give you everything that has 
been developed thus far. We will give you preference with refer- 
ence to the releases of the copies as they come out of the typewriter. 

I think myself that inasmuch as the argument has been made here— 
and I hope that my colleague from South Carolina agrees with me— 
that inasmuch as it is the function of the Defense Mobilization Agency 
to make these determinations as to essentiality—we have already been 
told so by the Defense Department—I think we should like to have 
in the record your observation as to what you think, predicated upon 
the record. 

Then if you felt you ought to make further studies and that you 
could develop this, of course we have got to report back to the Con- 
gress by the last of January. I don’t think your decision will dras- 
tically affect the report that we are prepared to make and must make 
by the end of January, but I think we ought to get it in the record. 

We have the Quartermaster Department, for instance, come before 
us today through Dr. Kennedy, who told us that in certain respects 
with reference to woolen gloves and other things, that no such sub- 
stitutes have been found, and that if the trend continues and the 
textile industry is damaged any further whereby that in the case of an 
emergency, there wouldn’t be enough mills to go to say “Well, we 
want cloth, we want gloves, we want this and we want that.” 

After all, you people don’t have to wait for the crisis to say that 
we think that the essentiality lies therein and that we ought to look 
into it further. 
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I think, Mr. Price, if you could do that for us, we would appreciate 
it very, very much. 

Mr. Price. We will do our best. 

Senator Pastore. If this is not official enough, and you want any 
correspondence directed to any other member of your agency, we 
would be glad to cooperate in that regard. 

In other words, if you wanted us to make a formal request for this. 

Mr. Price. I think this is sufficient, yes. 

Senator Pasrore. Then we thank you. Any questions that arise 
in your mind or your colleagues’ or your assistants’, you may direct 
them to Dr. Miernyk, who 1s our staff director. Dr. Miernyk is a 
renowned economist and he would be very glad to cooperate with you 
in every way possible. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Price. 
I have a few questions I would like to ask you. 

The finding of the Office of Defense Mobilization Director, Gordon 
Gray, dated January 6, 1958, was based in part on an interim De- 
fense Department estimate of wool textile needs, which he said were 
much less than in World War II. Has the Defense Department since 
then finalized its estimate, or has the estimate of wool textile needs 
been changed, either upward or downward ? 

Mr. Price. We don’t have that information, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Could you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuett. We have not received a later estimate than the 
one used in that case. 

Senator Pastore. Is there one obtainable? 

Mr. Mircuetu. To the best of my knowledge I don’t believe so, 
at this stage. 

Senator Pastore. In this report that you make to us could you 
look into that matter and go as far as you can ? 

Mr. Mircueit. They could probably bring it up to date, but 
whether they have a final estimate I don’t know. 

Senator THurmonp. I have several questions here which I think 
are vital to this inquiry. If you are unable to answer them today, 
if you would be kind enough to get a copy of those questions from 
the stenographer, which can be obtained through the clerk of our 
committee, and if you would obtain those questions and answer them 
if you can for the record, I would apppreciate it. 

r. Price. All right, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The second question is, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization finding indicated a reliance on substantially full pro- 
duction in a mobilization period. The industry has said that dur- 
ing World War II, even with manpower and other controls, the 
mills did not approach full production. 

Thus I wonder whether you think it is wise to expect full pro- 
duction in any new emergency when our past experience indicates 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 

Mr. Price. It would be difficult to answer that question, sir, with- 
out more definitely checking the requirements of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Senator THurmonp. If you can’t answer any of these, just supply 
the answer later. 
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The third is this; The Office of Defense Mobilization finding also 
mentioned new capacity. Does this indicate that you are planning a 
crash program to build mills after an emergency has started, and 
if so, would there not. be a shortage of wool textiles before the mills 
could be built ? 

Mr. Price. There are no such plans in my office, sir, at all definitely. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The fourth question is: As I understand it, 
the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization considers both a conventional 
war and a nuclear war in planning mobilization. Is that correct? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; there is a possibility that we may modify that 
to arrive at a medium condition between where we might—let me 
qualify that—where we may—— 

Senator Tuurmonp. There might be some merging. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; where we have a better overall pattern of op- 
eration. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In the wool textile case, did you consider only 
a conventional war where there might be some time to build up sup- 
plies? 

Mr. Price. In textiles? No, sir. That is not included in our stock- 
piling operation. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Is it not true that there would be tremendous 
need for all kinds of textiles in the event of a nuclear attack so that 
civilian as well as military casualties could be properly cared for? 

Mr. Price. In my opinion, yes. 

Senator THurmonp. Are you estimating textile needs for the after- 
math of a nuclear attack ? 

Mr. Price. Not at the moment, sir; no, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Of course if we had a nuclear attack, you un- 
derstand, with houses blown apart and beds destroyed and clothing 
destroyed, there would be a tremendous need, for instance, for blan- 
kets, wouldn’t there? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, I am wondering if you are 
taking into account the tremendous need for an item such as wool 
blankets ? 

Mr. Price. I might answer the question in this manner. We do 
have a review board which will be reviewing these matters within 
the very near future, not only in the field of textiles, but other stra- 
tegic materials that are not included—shall I say, other type stra- 
tegic materials that are not included in our current stockpiling op- 
eration. It could well be that this should be considered; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I asked this question because it is my under- 
standing in World War ITI some carpet mills were converted to make 
blankets because the military demand alone could not be met by the 
regular woolen mills, and there are many less mills today than there 
werethen. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Price. I don’t know. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Are you familiar 

Mr. Price. I am not familiar with the total productivity of woolen 
mills; no, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Our record, I think, will very clearly show the 
tremendous number of mills that have closed. 

The seventh question is this: This morning Dr. Kennedy of the 
Army Quartermaster Research Division said that no substitute had 
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been found for knit wool gloves. I believe this fact was mentioned 
in the Office of Defense Mobilisation hearing on the wool textile 
case. 

My question is whether you are abreast of this problem and whether 
you are sure that worsted yarn spinning capacity would be sufficient 
to provide yarn for these gloves. 

r. Price. I don’t know. I am somewhat familiar with the glove 
industry, not specifically the number of plants that were operating 
during World War II. But I do know that at one time it did have 
ample capacity. To be specific in replying to your question, we do 
not have that information now and it perhaps would be a very good 
idea to get it. 

Senator THurmonp. If we had a sudden war, which we could have 
at any time, and that is the reason that our military forces today— 
even the reserves of which I am an active member today—urged and 
are being trained to be combat ready at any time. 

If they have got to be ready, it would seem, of course, that your 
organization ought to be ready, too, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Senator THurmonp. I believe it has been pointed out that there has 
been a 63-percent decline in worsted spindles in the last decade, but 
you are not familiar with that? 

Mr. Price. Not too much so, no, sir. 

Senator THurMonp. But you can see the tremendous jeopardy that 
this country faces if our textile mills that produce woolen gloves— 
and that is just one item—and woolen blankets and other items, many 
hundreds of items, are being closed day by day and we are not pre- 
pared to meet the emergency if it comes. 

You can fully realize the hazards that this country would face, 
can’t you? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. A final question: Does the Office of Civil De- 
fense Mobilization continue to check on cases which it has considered 
such as wool textiles, even after it has made a ruling? Or does it 
assume that its finding will hold good indefinitely ? 

Mr. Price. The findings do not necessarily have to hold good indefi- 
nitely. The cases can be reopened upon application from the peti- 
tioner originally. 

Senator TuHurmonp. As a closing remark, I just want to say this: 
It seems to me—and I believe if I were in some position of defense 
in this country, that I would be most eager and I wouldn’t want to 
wait until the mills had to bring their case and show the situation 
they are facing and causing them to close down, but I would be so 
eager to know that this country had the potential to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise or that might result in whether or not we 
survive. 

Mr. Price. I believe, sir, that our operations in that respect, if I may 
check with our counsel are predicated upon the act itself and how we 
should conduct ourselves. Are we supposed to assume the initiative 
in making the investigation ? 

Mr. Kenpautt. We may assume the initiative in an appropriate case, 
Senator. That is the reason for the suggestion today from the com- 
_ that we take another look. It is enough basis for taking another 
ook. 
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Senator THurmonp. We don’t have months and weeks now to pre- 
are fora war. Days or even maybe hours or minutes is too late after 
it begins. If we have no industries, we don’t have time to build them 


up. 

rit textiles rank next to steels, what are we going to do, if the mills 
have all been closed whether it is from foreign competition or any 
other cause. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Price, if you can reveal—I don’t want you to 
reveal anything that wouldn’t be proper in a public hearing—but why 
has the determination been made against current stockpiling of 
woolens ? 

Mr. Price. Why has not a determination been made? 

Senator Pastore. I say you have determined that it is not essential 
to stockpile ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; I did not say—if I left that implication, I did 
not mean it that way. It is not included in our stockpiling. 


Senator Pastore. All right. Why isn’t it included? I am not 


going to quibble over words. 

Mr. Price. We shall have to look into it, and determine, as I should 
have said, if I didn’t. 

Senator Pastore. In that regard, do you think that this appearance 
of yours here today served a useful purpose in that regard ? 
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Mr. Price. Very definitely indeed. That was my purpose in being | 


here. This is the area of my responsibility under the Director. I am 
very happy to have been exposed to this experience. 


I would like to also point out, as I mentioned a moment ago, we are | 
reviewing the stockpiling of strategic materials, other type products 


that are essential to our security, and the continuous operation of 
heavy industry plants, which we do not have in the stockpile now. 

Senator Pastore. I am asking this question—you might have to take 
it up with the Quartermaster—would your requirements be in 100 per- 
cent wool so far as blankets and apparel are concerned? Or could 
they be other combinations of manmade fibers ? 

The reason I ask you the question is not to draw you out on that 
ates subject, but merely to provoke your overall thinking. 

here has been quite some testimony here that there has been a trend 
toward mixtures of various fibers, manmade and wool fibers; and that 
there has gradually been an evolution within the industry whereby all 
wool operations have become gradually circumscribed. A great plea 
was made because this was happening, that there has been reliance on 
English-made goods in some respects. 

I do hope that in this investigation of yours that you will take an 
overall look at this whole problem because I do say it is quite serious. 

Some people might think when we speak of mobilization that we are 
only talking about minerals, and other strategic materials, and weap- 
ons, and what have you. It would strike me how are you going to 
dress these troops and what are you going to do with people in case 
of a catastrophe with reference to blankets and all that sort of mate- 
rial? It is something that is quite essential to this whole pro- 
gram of mobilization. 

Senator THurmonp. Items such as parachutes, and what have you. 
I think a good look might be necessary to see what the trend has been 
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in the textile industry, because I tell you very frankly, Mr. Price, I 
have been amazed to see the number of shutdowns that we have had 
since the time that even these hearings started. 

It has all been a graph downward, and not at all upward. I don’t 
know of new mills opening up. I know of some large mills absorbing 
some other operations. But certainly I don’t know of any new mills 
opening up. It has been a question of closing down existing 
operations. 

I would hope that your Department would be very, very much 
interested in this, and that this meeting has served—— 

Mr. Price. Sir, are you referring now to these mixtures? 

Senator Pastors. atever they happen to be. I don’t know what 
your requirements are. You said you were going to get into it. 

Mr. Price. In anticipation of this subject being brought up, I asked 
my staff to prepare some data here pertaining to our production of 
these various materials. I have gone back to 1940, which are Govern- 
ment figures that we have obtained very quickly. If I may do so, I 
would be very happy to present it. It is very brief. 

Senator Pastore. Go ahead. 

Mr. Price. U.S. population, 1940, 131.7 million. 1957, estimated, 
172.5 million. Cotton in millions of bales of 500 pounds each, 1940, 
12 million; 1950, 10.1 million; 1957, 11 million. 

Wool, 1940, 434 million pounds. This is a very interesting figure. 
Notice the curve here—1950, 249 million—from 434 million ; 1957, 269 
million, a slight uptrend for 1957. 

Synthetic fibers, 1940, in millions of pounds 474.4. This is 
all types, including aquilonitriles, the vinyls, mixture, acetates, rayons, 
other types. 

In 1950, 1,381.8 million; 1957, 1,655 million versus 269 million for 
wool, for instance; 11 million bales of cotton for the same year. 

So it does give you an idea of the trend of how it is going. 

Senator Pastore. Then it would be important to find out how this 
trend would meet the requirements of your establishment in case of 
an emergency, whether or not the peacetime habits would be sufficient 
to meet the wartime necessity. I think myself that these trends might 
be very, very important to you, whether we may be going up in the 
wrong direction. 

We may be doing all right insofar as civilian uses are in times of 
peace, but whether or not this would meet the exigencies of war, I 
don’t know. I would hope that you would study this record and see 
where we are going. 

Mr. Price. We will. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, the Special Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PasTORE: I have received your letter of January 21, and have 
noted your wish for declassification of the material sent to you on the textiles. 

The enclosed material has been declassified by removal of all quantitative data 
on military requirements. Total requirements are left in the tables to show the 
balance between requirements and supply. 
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I believe this statement will fill your need. If I can. provide you with further 
assistance in this matter, please call upon me. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. R. PRIcE, 
Assistant Director, Resources and Production. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON TEXTILES FOR THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE (AS REQUESTED IN 
HEARINGS ON DECEMBER 2, 1958) 


This additional information is submitted at the request of the special sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
supplement the December 2, 1958, statement of Mr. J. Roy Price, Assistant 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The subcommittee’s 
interest arises out of its investigation of the domestic textile industry under 
Senate Resolution 287. 

The subcommittee indicated particular interest in receiving an expression as 
to the OCDM’s position on the essentiality of the domestic textile industry. On 
this point there need be no equivocation. The OCDM regards the textile indus- 
try as an essential industry and considers it an essential part of the Nation’s 
mobilization base. 

As the subcommittee knows, one of the preparedness responsibilities of the 
OCDM is to encourage the development and capacity of a mobilization base 
sufficient to safeguard the national security if mobilization should become neces- 
sary. In general, this requires identification of the important elements of our 
mobilization base and of its major deficiencies. The bulk of mobilization base 
preparedness work is then directed to removing those deficiencies. In a variety 
of ways, great progress has been made in this connection during recent years. 

This aspect of the OCDM’s responsibility rests heavily upon the cooperation of 
the several agencies of the Government which are responsible for developing 
mobilization requirements, both civilian and military, and for procurement. 
Mobilization assumptions are established and kept current, requirements are 
identified in as much detail as possible and analyzed in the light of our existing 
and potential capacity to meet them. Every effort is then made to close appar- 
ent gaps, using all the resources and authorities available. 

The latter portion of this statement indicates something of the nature of this 
interagency collaboration as it relates to the domestic textile industry, both in 
terms of identifiable requirements and productive capacity. By any standards, 
the textile industry must obviously be regarded as essential to the national 
security. 

The record of the subcommittee’s investigation suggests, however, that some 
misunderstanding exists concerning a finding as to wool textile reached by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization (predecessor to the OCDM) on January 6, 1958, 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. This is the 
so-called national security clause which was amended and superseded by section 
8 of the 1958 extension of the act. 

Under this clause, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization had (and 
the Director of the OCDM now has) the responsibility for conducting investiga- 
tions to determine whether imports of any article threatened to impair the na- 
tional security. 

On March 14, 1956, the National Association of Wool Textile Manufacturers 
requested that such an investigation be made, indicating its belief that wool 
textile imports presented a threat to the national security. On January 6, 1958, 
after utilizing all the facilities of the Government in an exhaustive examination 
of all available information, the Director concluded that he did not have reason 
to believe that the level of imports of wool textiles threatened to impair the 
national security. 

There is attached to this statement a copy of the public release containing the 
Director’s findings and a description of the extent of his investigation, which 
included public hearings. As the subcommittee will note, the Director accepted 
the general premise of the domestic wool textile industry’s essentiality to the 
national security but concluded, nevertheless, for the reasons indicated, that the 
level of imports of wool textiles did not threaten to impair the national security. 
On the strength of the evidence accumulated and having in mind the purpose of 
the statute, this distinction was not inconsistent although some portions of the 
subcommittee record indicate a tendency to so interpret it. 
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A review of the facts continues to support the conclusion reached by the Di- 
rector. The fact of essentiality is accepted and the impact of textile imports, 
whether upon the domestic wool textile industry or the whole textile industry, is 
not discounted. On this basis, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization will 
do everything in its power to safeguard the domestic textile industry’s contri- 
bution to the mobilization base. However, it cannot find that imports of wool 
textiles per se threaten to impair the national security. 

No requests for national security investigations of cotton textile imports have 
been received since the amendment became a part of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Acts, and the OCDM has not had reason to believe such imports have 
constituted a sufficient threat to the national security to initiate an investiga- 
tion on its own motion. 

One other question asked by a subcommittee member was whether the OCDM 
“continues to check on cases which it has considered such as wool textiles even 
after it has made a ruling? Or does it assume that its finding will hold good 
indefinitely ?”’ . 

Mr. Price indicated that findings do not have to hold good indefinitely and that 
they can be reopened. We have had one such case, involving cordage, and 
recognize that any of these situations can change. Therefore, within the bounds 
of reasonable administration, a clear-cut or cumulative change in the facts origi- 
nally underlying a decision is sufficient to warrant reinvestigation. Inasmuch 
as the OCDM does keep track of succeeding developments in these cases, it can 
reopen a case on its own motion or the action can be initiated by a petitioner. 
We believe this sensitivity to substantially changing facts is required because 
the national security is always assumed to be the question at issue. 

The subcommittee may be interested to know that an example of such a situ- 
ation may exist in connection with the wool knit glove situation. The associa- 
tion representing this segment of the domestic textile industry originally partici- 
pated in the hearings on the wool textile case, although it did not petition the 
Office of Defense Mobilization separately. More recently, the association has 
indicated its belief that imports of wool knit gloves are expanding to levels 
sufficient to impair the national security by virtue of their effect on the domestic 
wool knit glove industry. 

Accordingly, on the basis of the association’s statements and other informa- 
tion we have secured, the Director will set in motion an immediate investigation 
under section 8 of the Trade Agreements Act to determine the facts in the wool 
knit glove situation. 

Regarding the subcommittee’s request for information on Department of De- 
fense requirements, official information received from the Department on Decem- 
ber 12, 1958, indicated that requirements had been reduced approximately 24 
percent below the figures used in the ODM decision of January 6, 1958, on wool 
textiles. 

With respect to the subcommittee’s questions on the relationship of full pro- 
duction to the capacities of the textile industry, it has always been the policy 
of OCDM to discount full capacity by all known war risk factors which might 
prevent achievement of full capacity operations. Therefore, when we speak of 
full capacity we mean discounted war capacity as opposed to peacetime capacity 
which is the rated capacity established by the manufacturer. 

Under present concepts for limited war and general nuclear war, OCDM does 
not contemplate the erection of any new industrial capacity during a mobiliza- 
tion period except capacity for new military or special items needed for pros- 
ecution of the war or survival of the Nation. 

As Mr. Price stated, OCDM and its delegate agencies have not completed its 
computation of the civilian requirement for blankets after an attack on this 
country. However, we have estimated that this particular need would ap- 
proximate between 150 and 200 million blankets. It should be borne in mind 
that we need a stockpile of blankets now, and not the capacity to produce 
blankets after an attack. Lack of funds has retarded OCDM efforts to stock- 
pile our survival needs for blankets except for token amounts. 

Following the request of your subcommittee, OCDM has learned that the 
Quartermaster Corps, U.S. Army, has tested and is continuing to test blankets 
and cold-weather wearing apparel made of manmade fibers, but has found no 
satisfactory substitutes for all-wool materials at this time. However, it was 
pointed out that several mixtures of synthetic fibers and wool, presently being 
tested, were demonstrating superior qualities and might eventually be substi- 
tuted for the all-wool items. 
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The reasons wool is not in the strategic and critical materials stockpile came 
from the ODM (OCDM) Interdepartmental Fibers Advisory Committee as of 
March 14, 1956. At that time the following conditions prevailed : 

1. The Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, had a 
stockpile of scoured wool in excess of 125 million pounds. 

2. The Department of Defense inventories were considerably in excess of 
their normal stock levels. Part of this excess was brought about by the 100 
million pounds of clean wool or its equivalent authorized by Congress in 1950. 

Since that time the Department of Agriculture stockpile has been sold, but 
the military excesses remain at high levels due to the reductions in the man- 
power strength of the services. We are requesting that a new supply-require- 
ment study be started immediately to determine if wool should now be added 
to the stockpile list. If we find that the United States is now in a deficit 
position, we will take steps to instiute a remedial program to the limits of our 
monetary ability. We would naturally lean toward a stockpile of finished goods 
which could be used for civil defense and miiltary purposes rather than one made 
up of scoured wool. 

With regard to the cotton and rayon broad-woven industry, it is indicated 
in table 10 below that there still remains in place sufficient U.S. capacity to 
meet our needs in a mobolization period. However, requirements and capacity 
are almost completely in balance, and further displacement of U.S. capacity 
oon pose a serious mobolization problem. We will watch this situation care- 

ully. 

Attached hereto are several tables which set forth the condition of some 
of the more important segments of the textile industry. Time does not permit a 
more exhaustive study of all fibers. 


Tables 1 through 5 


Current and mobilization capacity data for wollen industry, prepared by 
Textile Division, BDSA, Department of Commerce, in collaboration with Produc- 
tion and Materials, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

These tables indicate that with restriction—short of rationing—on civilian 
uses of wool fabrics, loom capacities are available to meet present estimates of 
all mobilization requirements. Presently scheduled studies of civilian require- 
ments in a bomb-damaged economy may change this picture, but it is believed 
that damage to capacities will be offset by casualties in the civilian population. 


Table 6—U.S. per capita consumption of fibers, 1920-58 

This table indicates that, while the trend of per capita consumption of all 
fibers has increased substantially in this period of approximately four decades, 
wool has not kept pace and, with the exception of certain years, has declined 
slowly but steadily. On the other hand, cotton consumption has remained on 
a fairly level plateau until the last 3 years. Declines in cotton and wool have 
been rapidly replaced by manmade fibers, particularly those which have origi- 
nated since World War II. 

The sharp increase in U.S. consumption in manmade fibers and their ever- 
increasing use in mixtures with wool, cotton, and silk indicate that the woolen 
and cotton mills are deriving considerable assistance from these fibers in off- 
setting their losses due to imports and other reasons. 


Table 7.—Nonwoven wool felts 

Estimated capacity of U.S. mills and military and civilian requirements under 
full mobilization, 1960-62. No problems. 
Tables 8 and 9 

Current and mobilization capacity data for wool knit gloves and mittens. 
As indicated earlier in this memorandum, OCDM is taking steps to immediately 
ascertain the facts in this industry. 
Table 10 

Current and mobilization capacity data—Cotton and manmade fiber broad 
woven goods. Situation analyzed above. 
Table 11 


Current and mobilization capacity data for noncellulosic manmade fibers 
(nylon). No problems. 
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ESTIMATED CAPACITY AND REQUIREMENTS FOR WOOLEN AND WoRSTED FasrRics 
ASSUMING FuLL MosiLizaTION JANUARY 1, 1959 






Prepared by Textiles and Clothing Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Department of Commerce 


Capacity of machinery now in place to produce woolen and worsted fabrics 
under conditions of full mobilization, and assuming the present product mix of 
weights and constructions, is placed at 362.6 million linear yards as an upper 
limit. This is assumed to be sufficient to meet requirements in all 3 years of 
war. A substantial increase in civilian defense requirements would be offset by 
a corresponding decrease in the essential civilian requirement. 

The assumption of equivalent product mix under full mobilization is believed 
to be not unreasonable for purposes of an estimate of this nature. Essential 
civilian requirements are based upon findings of NPA as to quantities of wool 
needed to supply amounts just sufficient to avoid rationing. Civilian defense 
requirements are repeated from a previous study. 















METHOD OF ESTIMATING ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN BREQUIREMENTS 


For estimating civilian requirements short of rationing, the figures prepared 
under NPA were used as a base, i.e., 0.833 pounds of raw scoured wool per capita 
for the first year, 1.337 for the second, and 1.296 for the third. Each pound of 
raw wool has a corresponding figure of 0.879 linear yards of woven fabric (this 
makes allowance for other uses of raw wool). Insofar as woven fabrics are 
concerned, therefore, the production called for to meet essential civilian require- 
ments is 0.732 yard in the first year, 1.175 yards in the second year, and 1.139 . 
in the third year. 
Average population of the United States for each year was taken as that of | 
July 1, and the census series III projection was used. (Series P-25, No. 187, k 
Ft 
¢ 
} 

















“Tllustrative Projections of the Population, Etc.,” November 10, 1958). The 
table below gives these projections and corresponding essential civilian require- 
ment of fabric. 






Soe 






TaBLE 1.—Civilian population and essential civilian wool fabric requirements, 
assuming war Jan. 1, 1959 









Essential 
Estimated | civilian wool 
net civilian fabric re- 


pulation | quirement i 
GeSemam (million t 






176, 591 








METHOD OF ESTIMATING WOOL WEAVING CAPACITY 





Figures are available to show the number of iooms in place and active 
on each shift as of the last working day of the last week of 1956 and 1957. 
The total of woolen and worsted looms was 20,412 for 1956, and 18,414 for 
1957, a loss of 998 looms (975 on the basis of a revised total for 1956). Looms 
were relatively more active on the last working day of 1956, than they were 
a year later, as shown in table 2. However, an average of the two dates may 
be taken as representative of the year. This is done in table 3. Thus a 
figure of 33,153 loom-shifts is obtained. It is assumed that this represented 
the average working day’s operation in 1957. It is further assumed that 
the level of loom operation may be raised in world war III by the same 
percentage as in World War II (27 percent), except that no more than 90 
percent of those in place may be operated on any shift, and that the “grave- 
yard” shift can be raised by 50 percent. In applying the increase, the higher 
of the two percentages in table 2 was used in each case. The result was 
the estimate that 90 percent can be operated on the first, 82 percent on the 
second, and 62 percent on the third shift. 
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For several years there has been a downward trend in the number of 
woolen and worsted looms in place in the United States, and it is believed 
that this trend continued in 1958. From a study of the trend line of such 
losses, it is estimated that there were 750 fewer looms at the end of 1958 
than a year earlier (this corresponds to a loom loss of 975 in 1957). At the 
end of 1958, therefore, the number of woolen and worsted looms is estimated 
at 17,664, as shown in table 3. By distributing in accordance with the esti- 
mated percentages activity at mobilization capacity, a figure of 41,334 loom- 
shifts is obtained. This is an increase of 24.7 percent over 1957 output. It 
is thus assumed that capacity following December 31, 1958, is 124.7 per- 
cent of 1957 output, or a total of 362.6 million linear yards. This assumes 
about the same distribution of products as in 1957. A breakdown is given 
in table 4. It is to be taken as illustrative only, as capacity can be shifted 
from one product to another. 


TABLE 2.—Woolen and worsted looms: Percentage operation of looms in place on 
last working day of last full week of the year, by types of mill 


ist shift 2d shift 3d shift 


In cotton mills: 
1956 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry Series M-15A (Supplement). 


TABLE 3.—Woolen and worsted looms, in place and active, by types of mili, 
1956-57 


| Number active 
In place |___ a 
Dee. 31 | 

ist shift 2d shift 3d shift 


In cotton mills: 
Sac ceishettiedabitiadha adtinnksinadecoeon 2, 221 


1956 1, 866 

In manmade fiber and silk mills: 
tna pciemadiaramansabebtettanhsicsbebic 741 

5 1, 036 

In woolen and worsted mills: 
ERE Se 15, 452 
Dit Linienerensuctlesueetacluadecassouns 17, 510 

Total: ——_—_—_——_ 
18, 414 
20, 412 
Average 1957-56_........- int tiliean acai nt 19, 413 
Estimated Dec. 31, 1958 (capacity operation) - -- 17, 664 
Percent of looms in place 100 











NOTES 


Average loom-shifts Dec. 31, 1956, and Dee. 31, 1957, 33,152. 
Estimated possible loom-shifts Dec. 31, 1958, 41,334. 
Estimated possible increase over 1957 production, 24.7 percent, 
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TABLE 4.—Woolen and worsted fabrics (except felt): Production, 1957, and esti- 
mated weaving capacity under full mobilization, Dec. 31, 1958, on basis of 
looms in place 

(Thousands of linear yards] 


Type of fabric Production, Capacity, 
| 1957 ! Dec. 31, 1958 2 


Woolen and worsted fabrics except felt, total 362, 610 


PT PEN cc oleccgSaressncebbaperpaeahas suas nawswenwaenabaine sae 348, 058 
SI og is ard ara wes rianricm einai aietiuieinal Gutetane aaa 


Blanketing 
Other nonapparel fabrics including transportation upholstery 


1 Facts for Industry, Series M22. 
2 Col. 1 increased by 24.7 percent. 


TABLE 5.—Woolen and worsted woven fabrics: Estimated upper limit of weaving 
capacity of U.S. mills (Dec. 31, 1958) and military and civilian requirements 
assuming full mobilization with wool fabrics for civilians under controls just 
short of rationing 

[Millions of linear yards] 


Estimated upper limit of Weaving capacity Dec. 31, 1958 ! 
Imports ? 


Total supply 
Total requirement 
Civilian defense requirements 3 
Total requirements 
Surplus or deficit... .. ia sitcalicnestgstiininen dma catiinsiphera ahaa 
1 Estimated by the Textiles and Clothing Division, BDSA. 


2 Estimates based on the average annual imports and exports, 1942-45, 
+ Requirements are for a reserve for civil defense purposes in event of nuclear attack on this country. 


Source: Prepared by Textiles and Clothing Division, BDSA, January 1959. 
TaBLe 6.—U.S. civilian per capita consumption of certain teatile fibers, 1920-58 
{In pounds] 
Rayon Other 


and manmade} Wool Cotton 
acetate fibers 


2 dd bo np 
SERRSSS 
one coe 


PPh, ¢ 
CeO, Dh 


bo go NS SY GO GO 
NNWOCONRA 


ee-08. ...--..-. 


bo 
— 
co 


Source: Textile Organon—September 1958. 
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TABLE 7 


Nonwoven wool felt: Estimated capacity of U.S. mills and military and civilian 
requirements under full mobilization, 1960-62 


(Thousands of pounds] 
ee ae BI 8s ds a is oe nn be ecb ise matbesd A LG se enced sexe ..-- 34,000,0 
Total requirement detehh wesc kindnee 4i-aeee Ge ae 


Excess capacity - +8, 352.5 


1 Estimated by taking production of each mill in best year reported, 1950-57, totaling and raising by 20 
percent to account for longer workweek. Estimate is considered conservative. 


Nonwoven wool felts: U.S. production, imports, and total available for U.B&. 
consumption 


(Thousands of pounds 





Production ! 


24, 518 
18, 676 
20, 506 
22, 845 
21, 660 
2 8, 016 | 


1 Production data were obtained from confidential information of the Tariff Commission. 
2 January through May only. 

3 Not available. 

4 January through August only. 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, FT Report No, 
110,” and Tariff Commission. 


TABLE 8.—Gloves and mittens, wholly or in chief value of wool, U.S. production, 
imports and total available for U.S. consumption, 1945-58 


[Thousands of dozen pairs} 


| 
| 


Produc- Imports? | Total Produc- Imports 2 
tion ! 


2, 351 67 , 921 | 3,242 
3, 066 38 1lii| 2,784 
1, 905 14 5 76) 1,939 
1, 974 45 1,333 | 2) 566 
1, 870 320 : 1,955 | 3, 365 
1, 529 719 1, 576 

2, 059 Tee At SO no cease (4) 


1 Production partly estimated by the Tariff Commission from statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Com: merce. 

2 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘“‘Imports of Merchandise for Consumption. 
FT Report No. 110.” 

3 Estimated by the American Knit Glove Association, Dec. 17, 1958. 

4 Not available. 


TABLE 9.—Gloves and mittens, wholly or in chief value of wool: Estimated U.S. 
production, capacity, and military and civilian requirements under full mobili- 
zation, 1960-62 


(Thousand dozen pairs) 
Estimated annual capacity ! 
Total annual requirement 


Indicated deficit 


1 This estimate is based on the availability of labor through past production. It is assumed that lack of 
critical skills restricts capacity to approximately 120 percent of recent rates of output. (Average annual 
output, 1955-58.) 
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TABLE 10.—Cotton and manmade broad woven goods; Estimated capacity of 
U.S. mills and military and civilian requirements under full mobilization, 
1960-62 


{Millions of linear yards] 





Matitinated antival U.S. capacity 3. coo. nl nase lb Sodbl ns sk oa san 14, 763 
RIE ins on cgintlotiterwencnensdedpeyegpeadoueesenanpesahasashiapcadipeyinede=sssscus 14, 180 
TNE GAMO Gans 5s bse dussiscuddesesteegq Hestep aged sedeiicesadide eee +583 


1 Estimate based on loom-hours of operation in 1957 and a hypothetical total of loom-hours of 140 per week 
with an average of 90-percent operation of looms in place on all 3 shifts for 51 weeks per year under mobiliza~ 
tion. Product mix assumed the same as in 1957. 


TABLE 11.—Nylon and other noncellulosic manmade fibers: U.S. production 
capacity, military and civilian requirements under full mobilization, 1960-62 


[Millions of pounds] 


Beek 1.4; geadudtion capeitty MORylO) «6 pcsncaded«sashindeie vidas cppedunhaxsanieiinlenianes 857 
EE POI onc co ncdncnnecagscgecbacsenneyescocelsogsensscupbede lake adams aeaentanes 529 
PED CIES i. dk caruvitingtikenseuas suas snuneetapehvewntmmbendebab niet adaacene +328 


1 Estimated capacity March 1960 by the Textile Economics Bureau, Textile Organon, December 1958, 

. 212. Figure does not include glass fiber. Nylon is not shown separately, but the Textiles and Clothing 

ivision, BDSA, estimates nylon production at approximately 400,000,000 pounds per annum at the present 
time. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD J. SACCIO, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
LESTER GRANT, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Saccro. I have here with me my associate, and General Coun- 
sel, Mr. Lester Grant, of ICA. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear before the subcommittee this 
afternoon in behalf of the International Cooperation Administration 
and hope that my remarks concerning the administration of the mu- 
tual security program may be helpful to the subcommittee in its im- 
portant work. Your letter inviting us to appear and present the 
views of our agency did not identify any particular proposition or 
proposal with respect to which our views were solicited. 

Since, however, the letter indicated that the subcommittee has been 
inquiring into problems of the U.S. textile industry, we have sur- 
mised that the subcommittee is interested in ICA activities in financ- 
ing the sale of textiles to aid countries under the mutual security 
program, 

I should say at the outset that we are aware of the many problems 
which face the U.S. textile industry and are sympathetic with the 
efforts of this subcommittee to find ways in which the problems of 
that industry may be mitigated. 

We have become aware, during the course of administering the mu- 
tual security program, of these problems as well as those of other 
U.S. industries, and we have given careful consideration to them in 
the development of our policies concerning the financing of procure- 
ment, under the mutual security program. While our policies are 
based upon many considerations, both foreign and domestic, it is our 
confirmed conviction that these policies lead to the greatest number of 
long-term and lasting benefits to American industry and all segments 
of economic life in the United States. 

In conjunction with problems of the U.S. textile industry, we have 
encountered many suggestions relating to ICA financed procurement 
for countries cooperating in the mutual security program. Let me 
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list some of these: (1) that ICA require that textiles furnished under 
the program be procured in the United States, or perhaps even in 
certain parts of the United States,.(2) that ICA require that textile 
machinery furnished under the program be procured in the United 
States, and (3) that ICA refrain from financing the procurement of 
textile machinery in order to limit the textile-producing capacity in 
aid-receiving countries with the expectancy that this will increase 
the demand for textiles from the United States. 

Proposals of this nature are not unique to the textile industry but 
have been advanced from time to time in behalf of various industries. 
Such proposals appear at first blush to be well adapted to solving 
the problems of particular industries and their appeal is therefore 
quite understandable. A review, however, of all pertinent factors 
clearly indicates that the benefits anticipated for any particular in- 
dustry through the adoption of these proposals would be at the ex- 
pense of other sectors of the U.S. industry. The advantage of these 
temporary benefits are far outweighed by the disadvantages. These 
— do not serve the broad, long-term interests of American in- 

ustry and, furthermore, they run counter to the vital objectives of 
the United States under the mutual security program. 

I propose to outline the reasons underlying ICA policies and to 
show how they serve the best interests of the United States and of 
American industry and agriculture. Before doing so, however, I 
believe it would be helpful to provide the committee information con- 
cerning the amount, destination and source of textiles and textile 
machinery financed by ICA and information concerning the manner 
in which ICA funds are quvenlly used to finance commodities for 
countries cooperating in the mutual security program. 

The brief summary is very much treated in the 10 tables that are 
attached to this statement. 


SUMMARY OF ICA NONMILITARY EXPENDITURES 


First you must realize that over the past 10 years, the expenditures 
by ICA and its predecessor agencies for fabricated basic textiles and 
textile machinery have been relatively small. They represented 
slightly more than 2.2 percent and 0.8 percent, respectively, of ICA’s 
aaa its predecessor agency total nonmilitary expenditures from April 
8, 1948, through June 30, 1958. 
However, during the fiscal year 1958, ICA expenditures for fabri- 
cated basic textiles contributed 6.7 percent to total ICA expenditures 
of all commodities, and expenditures for textile machinery contributed 
1 percent. 
This is mainly due to our program in Vietnam. 





ICA expenditures for nonmilitary commodities 















Cumulative, Fiscal year 
Apr. 3, 1948, to 1958 
| June 30, 1958 | 
J a ES SA Doo 
Total (all commodities) .....---..--- _..|$17, 767, 242,000 | $1,013, 000, 000 
389, 192, 000 | 68, 047, 000 


Basic fabricated textiles. ........-.-.-- 
Textile machinery - we 


141, 019, 000 | 10, 298, 000 
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ICA procurement of fabricated basic textiles in the United States 
increased from $7,211,000 in fiscal year 1957 to $10,484,000 in fiscal 
year 1958, although total expenditures for fabricated basic textiles 
declined from $96 million to $68 million. ICA expenditures in the 
United States increased from 7 percent of total ICA expenditures for 
fabricated basic textiles in fiscal year 1957 to 15 percent in fiscal year 
1958. 

Senator Pastore. What does that mean? What is the difference 
between a fabricated basis of textiles? 

Mr. Saccio. We are dealing here with basic textiles and machinery, 
textile machinery. 

Senator Pastore. Up above there you have 389,192,000. 

Mr. Sacco. That is for the period 1948 to 1958. 

Senator Pastore. And then you have fiscal year 1958, $68,047. Am 
I right in your table? 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Then you say ICA procurement of fabricated 
basic textiles in the United States increased from $7 million to $10 
million, plus or minus, although total expenditures for fabricated 
basic textiles declined from $96 million to $68 million. 

Mr. Saccro. Ninety-six is the total amount we financed in the way 
of textiles for fiscal year 1957. That figure is not given in the table, 
itself. In 1958 it was $68 million. The $10 million referred to is the 
amount purchased in the United States, and the $7 million in 1957 
is the amount purchased in the United States. 

Senator Pasrore. Are you spending more money for American- 
made goods now than you did before ? 

Mr. Saccro. In comparison, yes, slightly more. The next sentence 
gives you the percentage. It went from 7 percent to 15 percent in 
the United States. ICA expenditures in the United States increased 
from 7 percent of total ICA expenditures for these textiles, 1957, to 
15 percent in 1958. 

enator Pastore. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Saccro. Those figures work out to the percentages, I am told. 

(At this point Mr. Saccio departed from the prepared text.) 

(The remainder of Mr. Saccio’s statement is as follows :) 

Expenditures for textile machinery in the United States dropped from $1,783,- 
000 in fiscal year 1957 to $1,654,000 in fiscal year 1958, while total textile ma- 
chinery expenditures remained at about the same level last year as the year 
before—$10.3 million [Table 2]. Procurement of textile machinery in the 
United States dropped from 17 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 16 percent in fiscal 
year 1958. The statistical appendix attached gives 10 tables which detailed 
information by country of destination and country source, of ICA expenditures 


for financing fabricated basic textiles and textile machinery during the past 10 
years, that is, for from April 3, 1948, to June 30, 1958. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


I should like now to summarize briefly the way in which ICA funds are used 
to finance the procurement of commodities for countries cooperating in the 
mutual security program. Most ICA assistance is provided in the form of 
commodities, including machinery, equipment, and other manufactured items, 
as well as foodstuffs and other raw materials. As a first step, ICA agrees with 
the receiving country on the commodities to be financed. ICA then acts to 
finance the necessary procurement rather than to engage directly in procure- 
ment activities. Procurement, itself, is generally accomplished through the use 
of private channels of trade with ICA acting as a financing agency. The gen- 
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eral procedure is for ICA to issue to the receiving country an authorization to 
use a specific amount of ICA funds to procure specified types of commodities. 
The receiving country then issues subauthorizations to its importers who in 
normal commercial operations make purchases from exporters in free world 
countries, including the United States. ICA funds are made available to finance 
these purchases through regular commercial banking facilities. In some cases, 
the importer may be a government agency of the receiving country and, in such 
instances, these agencies occasionally request ICA to arrange procurement in 
their behalf through procuring U.S. Government agencies such as the General 
Services Administration. The vast bulk of ICA funds expended for commodi- 
ties is, however, expended in private commercial transactions between private 
buyers and private sellers conducted in accordance with customary commercial 
trade practices. 

The procurement authorizations issued by ICA generally authorize procure- 
ment from any source in the free world. It is the ICA policy that the procure- 
ment be made from that source in the free world which offers the lowest deliv- 
ered price. This policy is enforced through ICA regulation I, and aid-receiving 
countries who procure in violation of this policy are subject to ICA demands 
for refund of amounts expended in offending transactions. ICA thus does not 
direct procurement either to U.S. suppliers or to foreign suppliers but allows 
competition to determine the source of procurement. Nevertheless, U.S. sup- 
pliers have certain advantages. Special provisions in the Mutual Security Act 
and in ICA regulation I protect the interests of the U.S. suppliers, and espe- 
cially U.S. small business, by requiring that importers in the receiving country 
notify ICA’s Office of Small Business of the details of proposed procurement 30 
days in advance of placing orders. ICA’s Office of Small Business then arranges 
for publication of these details so that U.S. business enterprises can learn of 
the business opportunity and compete for the business. Furthermore, specifica- 
tions of items to be purchased must, insofar as practicable, be stated in terms 
of U.S. standards, thus facilitating procurement from U.S. suppliers. The 
maximum price provisions of the Mutual Security Act and of ICA regulation I 
provide additional support to U.S. suppliers by prohibiting procurement from 
any source at prices higher than the prevailing U.S. market prices adjusted 
for costs of transportation to destination. 

This basic ICA policy to finance procurement of aid commodities, from that 
source in the free world which offers the lowest delivered cost, is a policy with 
its base firmly planted in the free enterprise system. It is the policy which 
maximizes to the fullest extent the use of private channels of trade. It en- 
courages the efforts of other free nations to increase the flow of international 
trade, to foster private initiative and competition, to discourage monopolistic 
practices and to improve the technical efficiency of their industry and com- 
merce. This ICA policy is in complete harmony with the declarations of U.S. 
policy as spelled out by the Congress in section 413(a) of the Mutual Security 
Act. This section provides: 

“The Congress recognizes the vital role of free enterprise in achieving rising 
levels of production and standards of living essential to the economic progress 
and defensive strength of the free world. Accordingly, it is declared to be the 
policy of the United States to encourage the efforts of other free nations to 
increase the flow of international trade, to foster private initiative and com- 
petition, to discourage monopolistic practices, to improve the technical efficiency 
of their industry, agriculture and commerce, and to strengthen free labor 
unions; and to encourage the contribution of U.S. enterprise toward economic 
strength of other free nations, through private trade and investment abroad, 
private participation in the programs carried out under this act [including the 
use of private trade channels to the maximum extent practicable in carrying out 
such programs], and exchange of ideas and technical information on the matters 
covered by this section.” 


BENEFITS FROM ICA PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


We believe that by encouraging the most economical competitive trade with 
ICA dollars—trade is maximized at the highest possible level, both for the 
United States and for the rest of the free world—and that in the process the 
beneficial effects to the U.S. economy far outweigh any adverse effects to par- 
ticular individuals—which is in accord with the principles of free enterprise and 
economic development. 
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THE BASIC BENEFITS ARE MANIFOLD 


First. We get the most mileage for our aid dollars. Suppose we insisted 
that everything financed with ICA funds be purchased here in the United 
States. The last time we generally estimated the increased cost of such a re- 
quirement, we found that we would probably have needed at least $50 million 
more to furnish the same quantities of aid in each recent year. 

Second. No matter which American industry is directly assisted by ICA fi- 
nancing of its products, the aid program rebounds to help other segments of the 
U.S. economy. There certainly is, for example, good evidence to indicate that 
the U.S. ability to sell cotton abroad has helped the U.S. cotton farmer buy 
clothes and textiles in the U.S. market. 

Third. Our worldwide policy has helped develop U.S. markets abroad. 
Through a multitude of voluntary choices on the part of direct aid recipients 
and recipients of the offshore procurement dollars which spend these dollars in 
the United States, markets are opened up for American products throughout 
the world. The habits formed by free choice in spending these ICA dollars will 
lead to trust in the United States and to more business for U.S. products. 
Japan, for example, is a most important market indeed for U.S. products. 

Fourth. Our freedom-of-choice concept gives a great ideological boost not only 
to countries which are direct recipients of foreign aid, but also to many other 
countries. The climate for increasing private investment becomes favorable 
throughout the free world. 

Fifth. Our policies in encouraging trade on the most economical basis, and 
thus maximizing the aid we give, demonstrate daily on a people-to-people basis 
that free competition is profitable. Every day thousands of small businessmen, 
importers, merchants, manufacturers—from Vietnam to Japan, from Tunis to 
Ceylon—have freedom of choice in buying things or selling things paid for by 
ICA aid dollars. Day by day we furnish the living proof that free competition 
is profitable. These people can choose what they want most and get the most 
for their money. 

Sixth. Aside from the practical wisdom of our free competitive policies, our 
worldwide procurement policy is extremely important in the battle of ideas. 
This policy of our receives the greatest amount of praise from neutrals and other 
countries—one of the greatest proofs that we are not interested only in pushing 
exports from the United States. This program has great attractions compared 
with the Soviet program. We appear unselfish and our operations are con- 
trasted with the Soviet dumping techniques. It is of great importance that we 
don’t emulate the Soviet way of doing business—to tie our aid to particular com- 
modities which we can most readily produce or dump. 

Seventh. We minimize restrictions on U.S. trade. For restrictive policies tend 
to create further restrictions of a retaliatory or other nature. 

Eighth. We help toward confidence in private investment. A main reason for 
the lag in growth of private investment abroad is mistrust of competition. ICA 
transaction by ICT transaction—carried out with minimum restrictions—all 
add up to confidence in the U.S. system of free enterprise and encourages private 
investment. 

In sum, we cannot estimate at this time the long trend of good will, confidence, 
markets, and investment opportunities that we are building for the United 
States by means of policies such as ours. We continue to believe that our 
worldwide procurement policy is beneficial to a growing America in a growing 
free world, and that this policy is in complete harmony with the declarations 
of U.S. policy as spelled out by the Congress in section 413(a) of the Mutual 
Security Act. 

CONSIDERATION OF ALTERNATE POLICIES 


ICA has given the most careful consideration to the many suggestions relating 
to ICA financed procurement mentioned earlier. The suggestions that ICA 
require that (1) textiles and (2) textile machinery furnished under the pro- 
gram be procured in the United States—are similar to the suggestions from a 
number of segments of other U.S. industries, which have expressed the opinion 
that since the American taxpayer is paying the bill, American industry should 
be given priority on all procurement. The MSA was not intended as a support 
for the domestic industry. To make it such, even if only as a byproduct of our 
mutual security program, will not only make it more expensive for the American 
taxpayer, but in some measure defeat the purpose and objectives of much of 
the economic aid given since 1948. 
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Nevertheless, most of the dollars spent in foreign aid sooner or later come 
back to support American industry, even though individual industries in the 
United States may not participate directly in procurement financing by this 
agency to the extent which they would like. Most of the dollars made avail- 
able by this agency are ultimately spent in this country, to the benefit of 
American industry and agriculture. In general terms we believe the develop- 
ment of international trade will benefit United States as a whole. Just as we 
have not felt that it was our job to choose between U.S. rayon and U.S. cotton 
fabrics, we have not felt we could favor the purchase of cotton textiles in the 
United States at the expense of cotton, or could favor purchases of other textiles 
at the expense of other products of our U.S. industry which benefit sooner or 
later from the offshore procurement dollar. We are not saying that it won’t 
help certain segments of the U.S. economy to do any of these things, but we do 
know it wouldn’t help much and it wouldn’t help for long. We do know that 
regimentation of the type proposed could only help one section of the Ameri- 
can economy at the expense of another, and, frankly, we don’t think it is the 
job of ICA to do so. It is our job to help underdeveloped countries understand 
their own needs and within the general framework of these needs give them the 
maximum choice. 

It must be agreed that any order placed with the American textile industry 
helps those receiving the orders to operate at a higher capacity than would 
otherwise be the case. But the extent of the relief which could be provided by 
diverting all procurement of all textiles financed by ICA to American producers 
should not be exaggerated, even if, contrary to our belief, there would not be a 
shift by aid countries to procurement with ICA funds of commodities other than 
textiles, such diversion would have little measurable effect on the operation or 
employment in the U.S. textile system as a whole. For the period 1949 to 1957 
ICA financed foreign textiles amounted to only two-tenths of 1 percent of U.S. 
manufacturers’ sales of textiles. Even in 1957 when ICA financed shipments of 
textiles from foreign producers were the largest on record, these shipments 
amounted to only seven-tenths of 1 percent of U.S. manufacturers’ textile sales, 
as shown in table 10 in the appendix. 

Similarly, the part that might be played by the diversion of more ICA pro- 
curement of textile machinery to the United States does not loom large. ICA 
financed offshore procurement of textile machinery averaged a little over 1 per- 
cent of U.S. manufacturers’ sales in the 3 years 1954-56 for which we have 
sales data. Again, we doubt whether we can force this procurement to U.S. 
suppliers, since textile manufacturers and machinery importers abroad would 
pressure their governments for the use of free foreign currencies to supply their 
needs at lower prices. 

Let us turn to the third suggestion that ICA refrain from financing the pro- 
curement of textile machinery in order to limit the textile producing capacity in 
aid countries. We find that in general it does not appear that ICA-financed tex- 
tile machinery is used to manufacture textiles in those foreign countries which 
sell textiles financed by ICA. There is little correlation between recipients of 
ICA-financed textile machinery and offshore procurement sources for textiles, as 
shown in table 3. 

Japan is the largest beneficiary of offshore procurement in textiles, as can be 
seen in table 5 in the appendix. As can be seen in table 3, ICA and its prede- 
cessor agencies have not provided any dollar exchange to finance the imports of 
any textile machinery—or for that matter, textile raw materials or anything 
else—into Japan. The Japanese textile industry has paid for its own new tex- 
tile machinery and raw materials and Japan has used its own foreign exchange 
or borrowed exchange to pay in dollars or other currencies for all the machinery 
and raw materials imported into that country. Japan has been a major market 
for U.S. raw materials, such as cotton, and for U.S. machinery, but Japan has 
paid for this from its own dollar earnings—a small part of which have been 
earnings from offshore procurement—for example, the purchase by Vietnam of 
Japanese textiles which has been financed by ICA. 

France and Italy have received ICA textile machinery and also sent ICA- 
financed textiles to other countries. However, most of ICA offshore textile pro- 
curement in France was for Vietnam—the traditional market for textiles for 
France—a market which has shifted in part to Japan and the United States 
since ICA made dollar exchange available. A large part of Italian fabricated 
basic textiles shipped to Korea was in the form of synthetic yarns. 

Some people tell us that ICA and its predecessor agencies have given textile 
mills, new textile machinery, and cotton to foreign competitors, thus giving 
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them unfair competitive advantages with the American producer. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Ali the textile machinery and all of the raw mate- 
rials used by the textile industry abroad are paid for by private importers and 
businessmen in local currency equal to their dollar costs, whether the dollars 
come from the foreign exchange reserve of the country concerned, or are pro- 
vided under the mutual security program. We often get letters which imply 
the Japanese textile industry has thus been favored. This is particularly mis- 
leading. 
VIETNAM AND JAPAN 


Turning again to the textile procurement problem, I should like to pull out 
for your more detailed examination the major recipient of ICA aid in textiles— 
Vietnam, and the major source of offshore procurement in textiles—Japan, and 
I hope you will conclude with me that by letting the natural forces of competi- 
tion, private enterprise, and private trading make their play, we have made 
the aid dollar do a lot more work for the underdeveloped countries and for the 
United States than would have been possible without ICA’s worldwide procure- 
ment policy. 

In the fiscal year 1958, Japan was the major source of the ICA offshore 
procurement of textiles, accounting for $42.3 million worth of fabricated textile 
products out of the total ICA procurement of $68 million, or for three-quarters 
of the total fabricated textiles procured outside the United States. 

In the fiscal year 1958, Vietnam accounted for more than two-thirds of U.S. 
expenditures for fabricated basic textiles (table 4). Out of the total ICA 
expenditures of $68 million, $47 million went to Vietnam. Over 63 percent of 
U.S.-financed textiles received by Vietnam under the aid program came from 
Japan. About 70 percent of all offshore textile procurement in Japan went 
to Vietnam. As a result, these countries, in the same southeast Asia region, 
have become very important to each other as trading partners. If this is a 
mistake on the part of ICA then this is a mistake which has helped the ob- 
jectives of the United States in southeast Asia in many ways. For by letting 
the forces of competition have their maximum play, within the confines of U.S. 
aid and the requirements or supplies of the countries in question, ICA has 
fostered major cooperation between Vietnam and Japan and has helped Vietnam 
get certain types of fabric which are not readily available in the United States, 
such as narrow black sateen used by Vietnam in large quantities; has helped 
Japan to ward off economic penetration from Red China; has helped the Viet- 
namese get the most for the aid dollar; has helped Vietnam get what it wanted 
and what it needed; has helped Japan more readily accept its coluntary export 
restrictions to the U.S. market; has helped Japan narrow to a small extent 
Japan’s dollar trading deficit—in 1957 U.S. exports to Japan totaled over 
$1,200 million or more than double U.S. imports from Japan of $600 million— 
has helped Japan earn dollars with which to buy the raw cotton and many other 
products of the U.S. industry; has helped spread the philosophy of free com- 
petition; has helped toward understanding, and hence mutual defense in the 
area, and even has helped the U.S. textile market, because Japan, by spending 
so many dollars for U.S. cotton and agricultural products has helped U.S. 
farm families and other U.S. families buy U.S. textiles. 

A study made by the Department of Agriculture in 1955 showed that the 
4,760,000 farm families in the United States in 1955—average size per farm 
family 3.83—spend an average of $393 per family for textile products. This 
includes $365.50 for clothing and yard goods—exclusive of footwear which con- 
tain some textiles—$26.38 per family on household textiles and $10.07 per fam- 
ily for rugs and carpet made of fibers. This was about 12 percent of the total 
farm family expenditures of $3,300 per family. These expenditures do not in- 
clude textiles used in finished upholstered furniture, in mattresses, ete. They 
do not include the textile products used by the 2,000,017 hired workers on farms 
in 1955 who might have spent an average of $100 on textiles per person. In 
addition, farm families each spent nearly $4 on tobacco cloth and canvas; $1.23 
on field bags and sacks; $12.42 per farm on bale and binder twine and so on. 
We would not be surprised in the current year of 1958 that farm families and 
single hired workers spend well over $2 billion and perhaps nearly $3 billion 
for clothing, fabrics, household textiles, and textile products for the farm, and 
some part of this will have come from ICA-financed exports, whether from ICA 
financing in the United States or from the homing offshore procurement dollar. 
Also, of course, the U.S. textile industry is being helped by all other ICA pro- 
curement which helps give purchasing power to industrial workers. We must 
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remember that ICA financing of textiles, whether in the United States or off- 
shore, will continue to be limited—but that some of the wages earned in the 
manufacture of foreign aid goods may well be spent in the U.S. market for 
textile products each year. We estimate conservatively that at least about $200 
million from wages earned in agriculture or manufacture for direct and indirect 
ICA-financed exports will be spent for textiles in the United States each year— 
several times more than the amount of textiles financed by ICA. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGING WORLDWIDE PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Almost all proposed changes of ICA procurement policies advocate a type of 
economic planning not in harmony with the broad directives of the Congress. 
Nevertheless, it is important to examine the other side of the coin, so to speak, 
and speculate on the consequences of changing our policies. 

1. Changing of the worldwide procurement policy to force more procurement 
in the United States would not materially help the U.S. industry. Some in- 
dustries might gain in the short run, but the overall U.S. economy would not 
gain since it really makes little difference to overall exports as to whether 
commodities are procured with ICA aid immediately in the United States or are 
procured later with the offshore procurement dollar earnings, say, by Japan. 

2. By the same argument, no appreciable financial harm would be inflicted 
on other supplying countries by such a decision. But there would be an ap- 
preciable loss in world trade since each ICA offshore procurement dollar would 
now be doing less work than it has done before. For under the worldwide 
procurement policy, each offshore dollar sort of sponsors a multiple trade before 
it comes back to the United States to sponsor U.S. exports. 

3. There would be self-defeating shifts in procurement since importers and 
manufacturers in aid-recipient countries would be forced to use their funds in a 
manner which would enable them to compete in local markets. We must never 
forget that the local manufacturers and importers have to put up local cur- 
rencies in the amount corresponding to the dollar cost. If such businessmen 
are forced to pay higher prices in the United States, they would seek other 
sources since they could not afford to pay higher prices and still stay in business. 

4, With the shift in the procurement shopping list, some U.S. industries may 
gain but the textile industry would not be one of them—textiles are particularly 
vulnerable to shift since they are so readily available everywhere, often at lower 
cost than in the United States. 

5. Forced procurement in the United States might lead to governmental 
control in the United States. Let us take, for example, just one authorization 
for textiles to Vietnam, which amounts to $7.5 million. Nearly 600 individual 
import licenses were issued by the Vietnamese Government under this one 
authorization. There would be no easy way in which to direct these nearly 
600 licensees to procure in selected areas in the United States or even in the 
United States itself—without endangering the “use of private trade channels to 
the maximum extent possible.” For we might have to place procurement in the 
hands .of some U.S. Government procurement agency, for example, such as 
General Services Administration. Then each authorized importer either directly 
or through his government would have to advise his government of the amounts 
and sizes of commodities, for example, textiles he wishes to import. It 
would get orders for relatively hundreds of types, dye, print, construction, and 
weights; sateens, poplins, muslins, printcloth, broadcloth, sheeting, ete. GSA 
might be able to consolidate the orders in part, but the extent of consolidation 
would depend upon extent of each license. We would again lose the opportunity 
of day-to-day lessons in teaching private competition. 

6. In cases where a country has very limited free foreign currencies, a shift 
in procurement to other commodities might not be feasible. The private importer 
who has to put out local currency in amounts corresponding to the dollar cost 
will be forced to pay higher prices in the United States. He may be forced to 
raise his selling price. But he will be at a disadvantage with other sellers who 
do not use ICA financing. Consideration would need to be given to waiving the 
deposit of local currency in an amount equal to the higher cost from U.S. 
sources, even though such a determination would not be easy. This, again, 
would be leading to regimentation and control and subsidy in other countries— 
which we are trying to prevent and avoid. 

7. Not only could restrictions lead to retaliation on general principle, but 
could set off a series of repercussions. Japan’s decline in dollar earnings could 
well force it to buy coal, iron ore, lumber, cotton, and other agricultural products 
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elsewhere. Repercussion leads to repercussion. The decline in U.S. agricul- 
tural exports would lead to a decline, for example, in the expenditures of farm 
families for cotton textiles. 

8. Repercussions lead to further repercussions. For example, U.S. objec- 
tives in Japan might well be affected and there could be considerable loss 
in fostering regional cooperation. In general, the attainment of the goals of 
development might be retarded by increasing costs of raw materials and equip- 
ment. The growth of private enterprise would be hampered and the confidence 
in our motives and unselfishness would fall. The Red ruble would begin to look 
more attractive. 

Senator Pasrore. Which puts us out, unless it is a commodity that 
another country is not producing. Any country that has lower wages 
would outbid us in every instance; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Saccto. Not in all instances. There are types of commodities 
that we produce which are preferable. 

Senator Pasrore. When it comes to textiles, we would be at a dis- 
advantage; wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Saccrio. The percentage of the amount purchased in the United 
States is small compared to other items of commodities that we 
finance. That is true. Our overall percentage is something like 50 
percent. 

Senator Pasrore. The point I am trying to establish in the record 
is this. Is this an overall philosophy or policy, or is this directed to 
helping certain countries to sell, let’s say, their textiles, like Japan, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Saccto. The policy is basically grounded in the mutual secu- 
rity program and the Mutual Security Act, itself. It happens in the 
administration of this policy, Japan has been helped considerably by 
the financing of textiles to countries that are receiving aid. Japan 
does not receive what we call massive aid from the United States. It 
is a small technical cooperation program. But it is one of the chief 
suppliers of textiles to one country particularly, Vietnam, where we 
have a substantial program and where textiles make up part of the 
import program of the country in order to supply local currency for 
the Armed Forces. 

Senator Pastore. The reason I say that is because during the de- 
bate of the last Mutual Security Act, I think some attempt was made 
to allocate a certain number of the purchases to American-made 
goods. I think the statement made was 50 percent. Don’t we do 
that in shipping? 

Mr. Saccto. There is a 50-50 provision in shipping. 

Senator Pastorr. That, of course, was opposed very strongly by 
your agency ; was it not? 

Mr. Saccto. We pointed out that the 50-50 provision in the Payne 
amendment, I believe you are referring to, actually would have no 
effect, since we buy more than 50 percent. of our products, or finance 
mostly ICA products out of the United States, 50 percent of it or 
over are purchased in the United States. 

That is not on a commodity-by-commodity basis. It is on an over- 
all basis of commodities purchased or financed under a nonmilitary 
program. If the military program is included, of course, the per- 
centage is much higher. 

Senator Pastore. What would be the harm—I am not being critical 
now, Mr. Saccio, I am trying to get this record in the light of this 
investigation—what would be the atin on the part of ICA, realizing 
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the plight of the textile industry, in making an exception so far as 
textiles are concerned? Maybe it is not right for me to say exception. 
Give special consideration to the fact that here you do have a textile 
industry that is declining. These are American dollars that are 
financing these textile products for people who actually need them, 
and to encourage the buying of them—that is the argument that is 
being made by the manufacturers of textiles, inasmuch as this is 
American money, to encourage the buying of some of these articles in 
the United States. 

Mr. Saccio. We have gone into the reasons for that in this state- 
ment, but I will direct myself 

Senator Pasrorr. You mean you come toit? All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Saccro. We knew the question was coming up and certainly 
we were going to answer it if we could. Let me give you two basic 
reasons. One, if we did this on an overall basis, it would cost tax- 
payers a much larger amount in the mutual security program. 

Secondly, we doubt very much whether it would be effective for the 
simple reason that as I was describing this procedure of procurement, 
it is the importer in the country to whom you are giving assistance who 
decides what he is going to spend his money on. 

He has to put up his local currency. He doesn’t get textiles, ma- 
chinery, or anything that we finance for nothing. He has to put up 
his book, his tip, or his piaster. He has to pay for it. He has to tell 
in the market which is competitive, even though we doubt sometimes 
that there is competition in some of these underdeveloped countries, 
there is. You know where there is competition. 

So the country knows that if it is going to finance something, it 
wants to use its foreign exchange. That is being made available by us 
not only to give them foreign exchange but also to produce local 
currency to support the armed forces in Vietnam. 

Senator Pastore. How much of their own money do they put up? 

Mr. Saccto. They bid for a subauthorization what they think they 
can buy the materials for. So they are right in the market of competi- 
tion and they have to pay. They are not given anything. If the 
piaster is worth a certain thing, it is against dollars which he has to 
purchase out of the local bank in order to get the textiles from wher- 
ever he buys them. He never sees the dollars as a matter of fact. It 
goes to the bank, papers are presented and he is paid in his form of 
local currency which goes into the counterpart fund. 

The counterpart fund is used by the Government in the case of 
Vietnam which we are talking about, to pay the wages of the troops 
that we are supporting overseas. 

So those two factors—one that it would cost more, and secondly, 
that as soon as we said you have to buy at a higher cost market, these 
importers would immediately shy away from it and they wouldn’t 
buy textiles. They would buy something else. They would ask for a 
subauthorization for necessary machinery. If it has to come from the 
United States, they would buy the machinery they obviously would 
buy there anyway. 

Senator Pastore. What do we do with their currency after they put 
it up? 

Mr. Saccto. That currency goes into the counterpart country and it 
is used to pay, and maintain the armed forces in Vietnam. This is part 
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of the combination of the economic and the military assistance 
program. 

Senator Pastore. And your argument is that if you didn’t allow 
them to buy these things as cheaply as they could buy them, even 
though they have to buy them from substandard countries—I mean 
countries that pay less wages than we do—you would have to maybe 
spend more money 4 

Mr. Saccro. They wouldn’t do it because they would be out of the 
market. They couldn’t sell their textiles in their own market be- 
cause it would be too expensive for them. So they would shy away 
from subauthorizations on textiles. 

We can’t force them and say if you want our foreign exchange you 
have just got to buy textiles. They will say we don’t want it. You 
can’t sellin the market. You have to subsidize us. 

Senator Pasrore. What would happen really if you did institute 
that amendment we were talking about? What would be the prac- 
tical effect of that ? 

Mr. Saccio. As I said, Senator Payne’s amendment was written on 
a 50-percent basis. It was not on a commodity-by-commodity basis. 
It would have no effect because 50 percent of our purchases are in the 
United States, as it is, right now. It is not so in textiles, but our 
overall percentage is. 

Senator TuHurmonp. His intent, though, as he explained in the rec- 
ord, was that it would apply to categories, though, on each item rather 
than being considered on the total consumption, or total purchases. 

Mr. Saccio. I realize, Senator Tharesctsl there was a debate and 
dispute about that. 

Senator THurmonp. I say that is the way he construed it. You saw 
it in the record, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Saccio. Yes. 

Senator TuurMmonp. It is true, as I stated it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Saccro. Right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. If I understand you correctly, Mr. Saccio, the 
way this thing works in Vietnam, let’s assume they wanted to buy 
a million yards of cotton cloth. What the importer in that country 
will do, he could have to put up the value in local currency in his 
bank to purchase these goods or get credit according to his local 
currency. 

Mr. Saccto. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. In the meantime what we would do would be put 
up the American credit’or the American dollars which would be com- 
parable for them to go out and buy this in another country that 
wouldn’t recognize their currency but would recognize ours. 

Mr. Saccro. Anywhere he wants to buy it in the free-world sources. 
It doesn’t have to be in the United States or outside of the United 
States, as long as it is not behind the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Pasrorr. The only reason why we couldn’t use his currency 
to buy it from Japan is because Japan wants our currency, not theirs. 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Senator Pasrorr. I want to make this record understandable. 

Mr. Saccio. That is the major reason why we are giving them aid 
because their own currency is not worth anything except in their own 
country. 
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Senator Pastore. They can’t go ahead and use this currency to 
buy this cloth in Japan? 

Mr. Saccio. That is quite true. 

Senator Pastore. Your argument is this, if you tell them, look, 
you want this credit to buy a million yards of Japanese cloth in the 
market, we want you to buy from us—your argument is if they came 
and bought it from us, this man would have difficulty in selling the 
cloth because someone else who imported the cloth in his country 
from Japan could undersell him. 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. They would use whatever limited 
foreign exchange they have. 

Senator Pastore. He couldn’t buy this in the beginning from 
Japan anyway because they wouldn’t recognize his money. So why 
would you have that problem ? 

Mr. Saccro. I may have been too broad in saying that they had 
nothing. Vietnam in the particular case does have some foreign 
exchange. I don’t know that the figure is important here but it is 
approximately $70 million. They would just put their purchases 
where they felt that they wanted to get the best market price into 
the foreign exchange that they had in their own name. 

They would not apply to us to use our foreign exchange for the 
rest of the gap that they have to fill in order to get the things they 
need in their country. 

Senator Pastore. How much essentially would our ICA program 
lose if we did begin to insist on American purchases? Let’s say we 
insisted on a hundred percent American purchases. How good or 
aa bed would the program be? How effective or ineffective would 
it be? 

Mr. Saccro. There are three phases or three factors—— 

Senator Pastore. I think what you have got to explain in this 
record is that there is a great segment of the textile industry in 
America who feels that inasmuch as you are spending this ICA 
money, that ICA, realizing the plight of the textile industry, ought 
to induce or encourage, or require, that inasmuch as this is American 
credit, that these goods or a greater percentage of them ought to be 
bought in America. 

What I would like to have you do in simple English is tell us 
on the record why this can’t be done and why it would be bad to do 
it, or why we shouldn’t do it so we can go ahead and puncture holes 
in or you say and bring about a better understanding of this whole 

roblem. 
: Do I make myself clear? In other words, I don’t want you to 
throw a lot of fancy words at me. I want you to reduce this to 
simple understandable procedure, because a lot of people feel that 
inasmuch as this is American money and you are spending this 
money to buy textiles, then why don’t you buy these textiles from 
America ? 

Their argument is that inasmuch as it is American money, why 
shouldn’t more textiles be bought in America ? 

You in the record explain to me in simple English either why you 
can’t do it or why it isn’t good to do it, because I would like to take 
a look at it. 

Mr. Saccro. I want to be sure I explain this, This is why this 
statement was prepared. 
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Senator Pasrorz. I know. You can put the statement right in the 
record, but I want this thing said in simple understandable English. 

Mr. Saccio. I will do my best. 

Senator Pastore. I am not trying to confuse you, but I want to 
give an answer to these people why this program of yours wouldn’t 
work the other way. 

I know there are a lot of Members of Congress who agree with 
your point of view. <A lot of them don’t disagree with it. I would 
like to get it simplified in this record. 

Mr. Saccio. In preparing this statement 

Senator Pastore. Let me say to you very, very frankly this whole 
thing—I wonder if the Senator from South Carolina agrees with 
me? ‘The whole crux according to the ICA up there is to find out why 
more textiles or American-made textile products, cannot be sold under 
your program. That is the only reason why you are here; why it 
takes 19 or 20 pages to tell me, I don’t know, but it is a simple ques- 
tion. I would like to get a simple answer. 

Mr. Saccro. When you say it is a simple question, Mr. Chairman, 
let me point out that there are many factors here. You just can’t boil 
this down to just a simple answer and say it is better to do it one 
way than the other. It happens to be my personal view, but that is 
not important here, that it is better to operate as we have because 
eventually it redounds to the benefit of all of our industry and not 
just to a limited part of American industry. 

It is true that we purchase in dollars just a little over 50 percent in 
the United States, but what happens to the other 50 percent or 49 
percent? It comes back to us in the form of purchases from other 
countries. It assists the countries that we want to assist, even though 
we don’t have to give them direct aid. Japan, for instance, if we 
didn’t continue business with them, by the way you know the figures 
on how much we purchase from them as against how much they pur- 
chase from us. I suppose this is in the record already. 

Senator Pastore. Yes; it is. They purchase from us $1,200 million, 
but the question is: What do they buy from us—not that I have any 
objection to it, but we have always felt that if, in fact, the textile 
industry is being made a scapegoat in the overall international trade 
of our country only because of its characteristic, then in your par- 
ticular program why shouldn’t you recognize that, and if you can give 
them a helping hand, why don’t you give them a helping hand? 

That is the point I make. 

What we are trying to do here is to not do anything to reshape your 
program to prejudice our position in world affairs, nor to do anything 
that would be detrimental to our relationship with other countries, 
nor detrimental to the American taxpayer, as such. But if we can 
make you understand our problem here and if you can fashion your 
own program in such a way that you don’t injure your own program, 
but you do in turn help American industry, if it can be helped, we 
would like to have consideration be given to it so that it can be brought 
about. 

We have the whole American textile industry, through manage- 
ment and labor, that has come before us and said, “Now, look, the 
trend lately has been to allow these countries to buy more foreign- 
made goods under the ICA program than American-made goods.” 
When I am saying that, I mean textile goods. 
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Is there anything that you can do under your program which will 
stimulate more American-made textiles being bought by these coun- 
tries without doing irreparable harm to your program ? 

I know that overall, 50 percent and more than 50 percent of the 
goods that are bought are erican made. But I am trying to find 
out why we can’t have a few more American-made textile goods sold 
to these countries. That is the consideration that I would like to get 
here, if it is possible. If it isn’t possible, I would like to have you 
ne me in the record why it can’t be done and why it would be bad 
to do it. 

Maybe our letter didn’t quite indicate to you what our exact prob- 
lem was, but this is what I would like to do more than get a statement 
telling me what your overall policy is and how this thing works. 

This is a fine statement, because I have gone through it. I would 
like to have it all be put in the record. I cate that this is why you 
have been doing it, and I know that this is what you have been doing. 
But we are trying to bring about a change, if possible, rather than 
have, let’s say, another Payne amendment come up raising the 50 to 
75 percent and use various subterfuges to cenpteaiiinls the same purpose. 

The point I mean,to make here is that this is a sick industry, and 
there are many people in this country who recognize the fact that 
other countries of the world are getting into textiles. They would 
like to feel that here is one avenue where you could help the Ameri- 
can textile industry by saying that inasmuch as these are American 
credits, you ought to spend a little more of it in American-made 
textile products. 

Do I make myself clear ? 

Mr. Saccio. Perfectly clear. 

Senator Pastore. If something could be worked out in that regard 
to the advantage of the United States and to the advantage of the 
domestic textile industry, I would like to have that explored. 

Does that agree with you, Mr. Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. That is the reason why we have asked you to 
come here, because there has been a tremendous pitch made here, to 
the effect that ICA lately has gone over the other way. There was 
a time when you used to spend more of your American dollars through 
ICA in buying American-made textiles than you are now. Lately, 
the trend has been the other way. 

Mr. Saccio. You know the basic reason for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Yes, because you can buy it cheaper from Japan. 

Mr. Saccto. When we started the Marshall plan in 1948, the people 
we were helping were those people who were the natural source for 
many of the markets in the Far East and southeast Asia. They just 
did not have the equipment. It was destroyed. We had a job of 
rehabilitation. So obviously most of the material, most of the com- 
modities, came from the United States. There were no other sources. 

Now the pitch and the thrust of our program is with the under- 
developed countries, the southeast Asia, Far East, and the Middle 
East. There are other sources like Western Europe, Japan. This 
is a major consideration in the mutuality of our program. It is not 
only in that, there are other factors which involve the U.S. economy, 
itself. We supply most of the cotton to Japan. Are we to cut out 
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our cotton exports to Japan because they are not going to be able to 
use them if they can’t sell textiles? 

Senator Pasrore. I don’t think the ICA program decides that. 
After all, if I am making lollypops, and you need them, and you need 
my dollars to buy lollypops, what is wrong with me saying, “Well 
then, by my lollypops, don’t buy his” ? 

That is the point I am making here. 

Yes, in the overall philosophy you have got a point. 

What you are doing, you are saying to these underdeveloped—— 

Mr. Saccro. I wasn’t referring to the philosophy. I was refer- 
ring, do we get in a position where we have to aid Japan directly, 
then, by having an aid program for Japan ? 

Senator Pastore. That might have to come later on, but we are 
not going to cross that bridge until we get to it. We don’t even know 
if that will be the consequence. I don’t know. But all that these 
mill operators are saying is, “Here we are, American mills are clos- 
ing down by the day. Every time you turn around another American 
mill is closed down.” All right, I am asking you as an American 
citizen, what are we going to do about that? If this trend continues 
and we don’t have any more American textile mills, then are we not 
in trouble just the same ¢ 

All these people are saying is that inasmuch as you are extending 
this credit for these people to buy textile goods, why don’t you encour- 
age them to buy more American-made textile goods? There was a 
time when that was the case. I realize that since then the Philippines 
have gone into textiles, the Japanese have gone into textiles, the 
Italians have gone into more textiles, the French have gone into more 
textiles, and the English have gone into more textiles. If you give, 
let’s say, Vietnam or any other country credits to buy textile goods and 
they need textile goods, well, if they can buy the same cloth from 
Japan at half the price, they are going to buy it from Japan, because 
they can get twice the yardage of cloth. I realize that. 

Mr. Saccro. These are our difficulties, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. The point is, how much of a shift would it be and 
how much of a detriment would it be if we encouraged the buying of a 
little more American-made textiles? That is the only question I ask. 

If you tell me, “Well, I think it would destroy the program. I don’t 
think we can encourage these people to go and buy American-made 
textiles, if they can buy more of it with the same amount of money, if 
they want to buy it from another country, and that it would destroy 
this ICA program if we get into that kind of insistence?” You see 
what I mean? ‘That may be the answer. I don’t know. But that is 
what I am trying to get. 

The American textile industry, both management and labor, have 
said to this committee, “We feel that the policies of the ICA on textiles 
is wrong. We feel that they should encourage these countries to whom 
American taxpayers’ credit is extended. We think they should be 
buying more American textile goods.” 

That is the argument that they made here. 

I am asking you, can it be or can’t it be, and why, and if you can’t 
answer that question today, I am perfectly willing that you submit it 
for the record. It might well be that the policy is not todo it. I don’t 
know. The policy may be above you. It may be the President’s 
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policy that you have to subscribe to. Idon’tknow. But I have got to 
give an answer to these people, and I think our record has to give an 
answer. 

When we furnish a report here, we want t6 give an answer to that 
question, and that is all I am trying to investigate. I am trying to 
pinpoint it. I don’t want to confuse it with a lot of theories and a lot 
of philosophy. 

he presentation—and I repeat it—made hereby the textile indus- 
try is: “Why can’t they buy more American-made textile goods, and 
why do they have to procure these from other countries when Ameri- 
can textile industry is sick?” I would like to get that answer from 
ou. 
é Senator THurmonp. In other words, as I understand the chairman, 
it is a very simple question : 

How can you defend buying more textiles from foreign countries 
than from manufacturers in the United States ? 

Mr. Saccto. Basically, Senator, the philosophy of the mutual secur- 
ity program is exactly based on the theory that we are free countries, 
cooperating with each other against a common danger. 

Section 413 of our act states that we in the operation of the pro- 
gram should increase, foster private initiative, private enterprise, 
international trade. We are looking at the entire effect of this pro- 
gram. This is what the policy has been. 

The President was requested by Senator Watkins to review this 
matter. Hedid. He wrote in the letter, on or about March 8, 1958, 
saying he had considered the question and he didn’t think that at the 
particular moment he wanted to make any change, which he is au- 
thorized to do under section 510. 

And the Javits amendment went through to make a study of this 
subject. That is going on at the present time. I don’t feel that as 
one individual or one official that 1 can give a response of this kind. 
It is a fairly complicated question. 

Let me assure you that personally I am deeply concerned about some 
of the things that are happening to our industry in this country. 

But do we protect one by this device or some other device. This 
device is important in many other fields. It has a foreign policy 
implication which is of great importance. I personally am impressed 
by the fact that when you go and visit these countries they say, 
“Look, you know the one thing we like about you Americans is that 
you let us buy where we can. Those Russians, when they come in 
here, by gosh, we have got to get their damned cement whether they 
like it or not, and we have to pay their price.” 

This is a small victory, maybe, but it gives the cast to our pro- 
gram which we are trying to give it, and that is that we are working 
together against a common danger. 

We can do these sort of things, I think. But eventually we lose 
out if we give the impression that all we are concerned with—and 
this is important to us, though—is that we sell goods. 

Senator THurmonp. Here are some figures right here, and listen 
to these 

Senator Pastore. I merely wanted to finish this for the record. 

You say that this question has been brought to the attention of 
the President and that an investigation is going on at the present 
time? 
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Mr. Saccio. Under the Javits amendment, section 413(c) of the 
act. 

Senator Pastore. Is that directed particularly to textiles or is that 
overall ? 

Mr. Saccro. It is intended to cover the economic effects of the mu- 
tual security program, 

Senator Pastore. I would assume that if Mr. Watkins was con- 
cerned about it, he might be concerned with minerals more than he 
would be with textiles. 

Mr. Saccro. I don’t know that he had any direct particular in- 
terest in one particular subject. 

Senator Pasrorr. Don’t you think this: If we could make a case 
here, that the survival of the textile industry is essential to America’s 
economy and to the well-being of its people, and if we also take into 
account here that most of these underdeveloped countries and those 
that are in the state of rehabilitation and reconstruction, have gone 
into textiles in a big way, more so than they have gone into other in- 
dustries by the very nature of textiles, first of all, they need them for 
their own people, it doesn’t cost 

Mr. Saccro. They are trying to save foreign exchange. 

Senator Pasrorr. That is right, and it doesn’t take as much skilled 
labor and it doesn’t take as much technical know-how, that they have 
to develop on a local level. They can get that from the United States. 
They can get all the technical assistance that they want. And the 
fact that they can buy modern machinery, and it can be very easily 
produced. That is the argument given why the Philippines gets into 
it, why Japan—I don’t have to develop that too.much with you. I 
realize all that. 

Realizing the fact that the American textile industry, itself, has not 
shown the growth commensurately with our overall American econ- 
omy in the past 10 years, all I am saying is this: Do you think that 
you would destroy the efficacy of this freedom of purchase which you 
preserve so preciously—I don’t say unjustifiably—in your program— 
if somehow some encouragement could be made, realizing the situ- 
ation in textiles, to try to encourage these countries to buy more 
American-made textiles, without destroying the efficacy of the whole 
program. 

To say to Vietnam and say to another country, “Look, we want to 
preserve this overall philosophy of allowing you to buy whatever you 
want, but we would hope that whatever you have to buy in textiles or 
textile products, you would take into account that the very country 
that is trying to help you is in a situation where part of its textile in- 
dustry is finding it hard to compete. We would appreciate very 
much if you would buy more of the textile products from America.” 

I don’t mean to do it in a high-handed way and say, “This is the 
way it has got to be.” Like the way you gave the case of the Rus- 
sian cement. But somehow whereby it would encourage the buying 
of more American textiles, because by comparison with automobiles 
and what have you, the textile industry is in a more perilous position 
than these other industries, and I think the record shows pretty much 
that we have had closings all around us. 

Mr. Saccro. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that I can supply the 
answer 
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Senator Pastore. I am afraid that the Javits investigation will 
a. us an answer. 
r. Saccro. I don’t know. I can’t say. 

Senator Pastore. I think, myself, that that is going to be an overall 
thing, and the answer there is going to be, “Well, more than 50 per- 
cent of the overall commodities are bought from the United States, 
anyway, even though it might only be one-half of 1 percent in textile 
products.” 


What I am trying to do is to lift the average in the percentage of 
textile products if we can. 

I would hope that you would bring this back to your superiors to 
see if we can’t get some kind of a particularized study with reference 
to textile products, themselves, and to see if something can’t be worked 
out. 

If you can suggest to us to whom we should address ourselves, if 
you think we should address ourselves to the President on this or we 
should pass a resolution stating the sense of the Congress with refer- 
ence to it or just include it in our report and spotlight it when we 
»roduce it to the Congress, I don’t know what the answer really is. 

ut I would hope that maybe something could be worked out. I 
know what your problem is and I know the philosophy of your law 
and I subscribe to it. 

Mr. Saccto. I know you do. 

(The letter previously referred to is as follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 23, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR Pastore: In accordance with your request of December 2, 
1958, during the hearings of the Special Subcommittee Investigating Textiles, we 
have given further careful consideration to the problem of steps which ICA 
could take to assist the U.S. textile industry sell more of its products in foreign 
markets. We have reexamined the possibility of limiting the procurement of 
textiles financed by ICA under the mutual security program to U.S. sources. 
This reexamination reaffirms our conviction that such a restriction would, for the 
reasons outlined in my statement to the subcommittee, be neither effective nor 
desirable. In addition to undermining the objectives of the mutual security 
program, such a restriction would operate more to induce countries cooperating 
in the mutual security program to shift their ICA-financed purchases from tex- 
tiles to other commodities than to shift the source of textile procurement from 
other countries to the United States. 

We have considered what we might do through persuasive methods to induce 
purchasers of ICA-financed textiles to buy them in the United States. We are 
still addressing ourselves to this question. In this connection, however, it is 
obvious that since ICA-financed purchases are made, for the most part, by 
private importers for resale in private commercial channels in their countries, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to persuade a foreign importer to purchase from 
U.S. sources at prices which would not allow him to compete with other sellers 
of textiles in his country. There is scant hope of persuading him to act in an 
uneconomic way and, indeed, in our effort to promote the free private enterprise 
system, we could hardly undertake urgings to this end. 

We shall continue our efforts to conceive of ways to assist the U.S. textile 
industry within the framework of the objectives of the Mutual Security Act. 
However, I should like to point out that ICA has already established require- 
ments which render some assistance. As indicated in my statement to the 
subcommittee, ICA requires that the specifications of commodities to be pro- 
cured under the mutual security program be stated, insofar as practicable, in 
terms of U.S. standards, thus greatly facilitating procurement from U.S. sup- 
pliers. In addition, ICA has recently established a new requirement for a cer- 
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tification of quality on an objective basis by suppliers of ICA-financed textiles. 
This certification will focus attention on the quality factor in textile procure- 
ment and help textile importers to perceive that textiles, available at lower 
prices, are frequently of inferior quality and thus do not represent the advan- 
tageous purchase which price alone would suggest. To the extent that this cer- 
tification operates to reveal that higher priced U.S. textiles are of superior 
quality and worth the price differential over lower quality foreign textiles, the 
ICA action will help the U.S. textile industry to develop more markets in under- 
developed countries—many of which it has never had before. 

We believe that the mutual security program has had a revolutionary effect on 
textile purchases by some underdeveloped countries. For the first time these 
countries have learned that they cannot only buy elsewhere than from their 
traditional sources—but that they can buy more cheaply. In fiscal year 1958 
$10.5 million of U.S. textiles were financed from mutual security funds and 
were shipped from the United States to the Far East, Near East, and southeast 
Asia—mostly to markets the U.S. textile industry never before enjoyed. These 
countries wanted U.S. textiles; ICA would like to continue to help them want 
more U.S. textiles. This can be done, in our judgment, by ICA continuing to 
work through private channels of trade and thus set the habits and patterns 
for a well-founded and enduring free international trade including U.S. exports 
of textiles. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. J. Saccrio, Deputy Director. 


Senator Pastore. I don’t think America is going to win the hearts 
of the people of the world if we go around with a Sctuenia attitude 
telling them how they are going to run their Government and how they 
are going to run their economy and all that sort of thing. I don’t think 
that is how you win hearts and I don’t think that is how you effectively 
apply world leadership. 

3ut realizing the plight of the textile industry and realizing the 
fact that American textile industries who are large taxpayers feel that 
much of this procurement in textiles ought to be Loads I was 


wondering if some special emphasis could not be given to it so that we 
could get the procedure more or less modified in that regard. 

Now will you give that very serious thought and let me know within 
a week’s time so that we can get something in the record here on what 
the attitude is. 

Mr. Saccro. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. We will ee your whole statement in the record. 


I have read your statement. Your statement is a fine statement but it 
is panoramic and it covers the whole philosophy of the law. I want to 
direct it to textiles, 

Mr. Saccio. There are a few very particular points made there, that 
the overall amount involved as far as ICA is fairly small, our textile 
machinery is not going to countries which happen to be supplying the 
countries that we assist in financing. Again I bring forth to your 
attention that in trying to direct the purchase of materials, you are 
going to increase the cost of the mutual security program. If you are 
going to increase the cost of the program itself, is it not wiser to find 
some other way than give this sort of a characteristic to the mutual 
security effort ¢ 

Senator Pastore. If that is the answer and that has got to be the 
answer, then you give me that answer and I will put it in the record. 
But be specific on it. You know what our problem is. You know 
what I have asked you to look into. I am not begging the question. I 
am not trying to influence you as to the answer you have got to give. 
I want you to give a free unbiased, unprejudiced answer that comes 
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from a free mind, knowing the program. I would like to get the 
answers specifically in the record. 

Mr. Saccto. I appreciate that. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, Mr. Thurmond. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I observed from some figures that we found on 
page 233 of this committee’s hearings for July 8, 9, and 10, 1958, that 
the International Cooperation Administration expended for cotton 
textiles from the United States 48.2 percent in 1955, and only 6.5 per- 
cent in 1957. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Saccro. Senator, may I refer to my notes? 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have the same page. 

Mr. Saccro. Yes, I have the hearing. The ICA staff has gone 
through this and they wanted to call to my attention some misunder- 
standings or misinterpretations. I would like to read my notes and 
see if they refer to this table first before I answer your question. 

I am not an expert on these figures, but if I may read just this note 
that was given to me in connection with this table and then may I 
make a suggestion to the committee? On this table it says: 

This table was not prepared by ICA. The percentages are based on a table 


covering expenditures for selected textile codes sent to Senator Green in Decem- 
ber 1957. The heading over cotton fabrics is mislabeled in the hearing record 


as “Cotton Textiles.” 

Senator THurmonp. Who sent that to Senator Green ? 

Mr. Saccto. We did; ICA did. 

Senator Tuurmonp. It is not correct? 

Mr. Saccto. The heading here seems to be incorrect. It says “Cot- 
ton Textiles.” It should be “Cotton Fabrics,” which, I understand, is 
quite a difference. It should be noted that this is not the total of all 
textiles. 

The suggestion has been made by the—— 

Senator Tuurmonp. The heading you sent to Senator Green—when 
was that? 

Mr. Saccro. December 1957. 

Senator THurmonp. 1957 is not correct and you now want to 
change it? Is that what you are speaking about ? 

Mr. Saccro. The statement by our staff says that the table as given 
on page 233 of the hearings is not correct, and they wanted the 
opportunity to discuss this with your staff in order to give the correct 
figures and the correct heading. 

Senator THurmonp. Let me ask you for the correct figures then. 
How much did International Cooperation Administration expend for 
cotton textiles from the United States in 1955, and what percent was 
that of the total textiles it purchased that year? 

Mr. Saccro. In my statement, table 2, the amount given for all tex- 
tiles, basic textiles, is $25 million, of which $9 million was purchased 
in the United Statés, which is 38 percent, and $15 million offshore. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is all textiles. 

Mr. Saccro. Right, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. 38 percent. 

Mr. Sacco. 38 percent in the United States. 

Senator TuHurmonp. And the rest of it was purchased in other 
countries. 

Mr. Saccto. Free world countries, yes. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In 1957 would you give me the same figures? 
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Mr. Saccro. The total figure is $96 million ; purchased in the United 
States is 7 percent, and $89 million offshore. 

Senator Taco In other words, you purchased. 

Mr. Saccto. $7 million. 

Senator THurmonp. $7 million out of $96 million. You purchased 
only $7 million here. Is that correct? 

Mr. Saccio. That is correct. 

Senator THurmMonp. What percent is that ? 

Mr. Saccio. 7 percent, this figure here. 

Senator THurmonp. Can you tell us why the great reduction, 
whether it is 48 or 38 percent, in 1955, to 7 percent in 1957? 

Mr. Saccio. Basiealiy; that is the major diversion of the program 
from the more highly developed countries to those of the less devel- 
oped country areas. 

Senator ‘TuHurmonp. In other words, the conclusion was reached 
by International Cooperation Administration that our mills could 
do without the orders better than the mills in foreign countries. 

Mr. Saccto. No, sir. As our aid program shifted from Western 
Europe to the less developed countries of the Middle East, South- 
eastern Asia, and the Far East, the countries that were originally 
being supplied, Western Europe had to get their materials from us. 
Once they were rehabilitated, they were in the market too and they 
were selling in competition with us. 

Senator THurmonp. Let us take the figures for Japan now. 

Senator Pasrore. Let him follow that through, Mr. Thurmond. 
I want to get that shift that you are talking about. You say that 
originally, of course, the program applied chiefly to Western Europe. 
As they rehabilitated, you mean by that they began to manufacture 
their own goods. 

Mr. Saccio. Certainly. é‘ 

Senator Pastore. And they had to need to buy them from us. 

Mr. Saccro. No, They became a supplier. 

Senator Pasrore. A supplier to whom ? 

Mr. Saccro. To whomever purchased from them. They continued 
to purchase from us. 

enator Pasrorr. What do you mean by the shift of the program 
from the less developed countries. That is what I want to get. You 
mean that when the ICA program began to apply more to the Asiatic 
countries that they were bapind their goods more from Japan than 
they were from us? 

Mr. Saccto. Well 

Senator Pastore. I did not get your Western Europe approach. 

Mr. Saccro. Essentially that is correct, but a little broate’: When 
we were assisting Europe, what were we doing but to rehabilitate the 
countries’ industrial plants which had been destroyed? They were 
no longer in the market while this was going on, obviously. They 
had no source of supply except the United States. 

So most of the commodities that we used in the Marshall plan days 
program came from the United States. That is why the percentage 
was so high. 

When the program shifted to the underdeveloped countries, the 
market was broadened. France, Italy, United States, Japan, were 
back in the market. Their plants were rehabilitated. They were in 
business and they were selling just as they had before. 
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Senator Pasrore. And therefore these other countries to whom the 
ICA credits applied were buying them from them rather than from 
us. 

Mr. Saccto. That is correct. The higher percentage went to those 
countries because they were textile producing countries to start with 
and they were in the market to sell. 

Senator Tuurmonp. ICA was doing the buying. 

Mr. Saccio. We were financing the purchases by these countries. 

Senator THurmonp. You were putting up the money. Our country 
was putting up the money. 

Mr. Saccro. That is quite right, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. That still doesn’t affect these other countries 
that have come back into being. What I want to know is why this 
shift from 48 to 38 percent in 1955 down to 614 percent, or I believe 
you said 7 percent, in 1957. 

Mr. Saccio. That is the basic reason. 

Senator TuurmMonp. You could have bought it from mills here if 
you had wanted to, couldn’t you—ICA ? 

Mr. Saccto. As I tried to explain 

Senator THurmonp. Is there any regulation to prohibit you from 
buying from textile mills in this country rather than buying them 
elsewhere? It was our money, wasn’t it, and it was put up by this 
country, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Saccro. That is quite true. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And you could have bought this where you 
wanted to, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Saccro. As far as legal authority is concerned, the President 
could declare under 510 that anything, everything, should be bought 
in the United States. There was no legal prohibition from doing it. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The ICA had the power, didn’t it, to buy these 
textile goods anywhere it chose. Is that true? That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Saccio. If we were going to operate the program in the fashion 
where we would be the buyers and the suppliers, we could do that as 
a practical matter, as a legal matter. But we were told throughout 
this whole act that we should use the channels of private trade, that 
we should give incentive to international trade among the free na- 
tions. It says it in 413 of the act, that we have got to do it. Now, 
instead of bypassing all those importers, 600 of them on 1 PA, $7 
million purchase authorization, how many importers have you got? 
Some 600 of them who come in and want to buy an authorization. 
We say, “No business, you are out of this picture. We will buy 
it and we will just ship it to you and give it to your government.” 
This is in effect what you are saying we should do. 

The Congress apparently considered this and told us that we in 
over possibility, in every way, should maintain the regular course of 
conduct of business in private channels of trade. This is what we 
have done. Sure, legally we can say, “We are going to buy it for 
you, and we are going to buy it where we want it, and we are going 
to pay the price we want.” I don’t know what the GAO would say 
about it. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, what you are saying is—whether 
or not you agree with the program—is that there has been no change 
in philosophy in the administration of the program. The fact that 
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it was 45 percent was that at one time this was the only outlet for 
them to -_ urchase these goods. But since other markets have grown 
up, only by the evolution of time, without any chan ng of the pro- 
gram, they are looking elsewhere to buy these goods. E 

are saying ? 

Mr. Saccio. What was the purpose of our Marshall aid? If we 
gave them aid to build their plants and said you are out of this 
market. 

Senator Tuurmonp. This is 1955 now, not 1945. 

Mr. Saccio. I realize it. But the percentage started in 1949, 
1954——_ 

Senator THurmonp. This is 10 years after the war was over. 

Mr. Saccio. The aid program started in 1949. The percentages 
were 54, 50, 63, 64, 43, the year you picked out, sir, 1954, 38 for 
1955, 54 for 1956, 7 percent for 1957, and it went up to 15 percent 
in 1958. This is the ordinary course of business. I can’t explain 
why it went up to 15 percent from last year, except they wanted to 
buy our products. They preferred to — them and they did in the 
ordinary course of events in running their businesses. 

Senator Pasrore. But the important thing in the record is the 
thing that brought it from 45 to 7 percent was no change in policy 
or administrative procedures. 

Mr. Saccro. That is quite right. 

Senator Pastore. It was merely the evolution that these importers 
in foreign countries saw fit to buy it elsewhere than from the United 
States whether we agree with it or not, that is the reason for it. 

Mr. Saccio. I did want to emphasize that in the early part of the 
program the countries we were aiding were the ones who needed, 
who are now selling. Obviously they w would be buying from the only 
source of supply, the United States at that particular time. As they 
got into business, they were in the market, too, and they became a 
supplier, too. Naturally our percentage would fall down in com- 
parison. 

Senator Pasrore. Merely out of curiosity on this procurement 
program, has the index been downward or upward overall ? 

Mr. Saccro. The index, sir? 

Senator Pastore. That’s right. Now, I am getting a little bit into 
the philosophy. Of course, I think, myself, when we talk about 
international trade, we are speaking in terms of exactly the situation 
that you have just depicted. This was a time when the only outlet 
for export was the United States of America because we had not been 
bombed and we had not been destroyed during the war. If anybody 
needed anything, this is the only place where it was being manu- 
factured. 

Sometimes we use those figures to show how well we do on this 
international trade. But the world is changing. The last time I 
was in Europe I saw phenominal reorganization, reconstruction, and 
rehabilitation in all the countries of the world. Most of these coun- 
tries have become self-sufficient and in many instances their produc- 
tion is even more than their own consuming demand. They are look- 
ing for outside markets for export, just as we are. The picture is 
beginning to change a little bit. That is the reason why they are 
having a little trouble on their common market. 


at what's you 
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It is similar to our trying to agree with the Russians. They agree 
to a degree but when you come to write it down in a specific agree- 
ment we get nowhere. They talked a lot about the common market, 
but now I understand when they get to the point of agreeing on 
specifics they can’t agree. Weare having much of the same problems. 

Mr. Saccto. I guess the trouble is now some of these countries are 
afraid they are going to be left out of the party, without mentioning 
any names. 

Senator Pastorr. Other countries are having the same problems 
we have been criticized for. This is the question I am asking you: 
Has the trend been since this ICA program, has the percentage of 
American purchases been on the decline or the upgrade overall ? 

Mr. Saccro. You mean under ICA ? 

Senator Pastore. I mean has there been a tendency to buy less and 
less of American goods? I am only using this as a barometer of 
what the overall picture is. 

Mr. Saccto. You are not referring to ICA financing only? 

Senator Pastors. ICA financing only. 

Mr. Saccio. These figures given on table 1 show the percentages 
of the particular items for a period of—it gives you a period of 1949 
to 1955, then there are 1956, 1957, and 1958 each separately stated. 

Senator Pastore. As a matter of fact, it gets smaller and smaller, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Saccro. This is the trend which is due to the fact that we are 
now working in the less developed countries and we are not spending 
any money of aid in these countries. 

enator Pastore. The reason why I am saying this, and I am not 
saying it to you but for the record here, is that we are talking so 
much about how much we sell to these countries and how much we 
buy back. Sometimes I think we are misled by the fact that the sell- 
ing that we are talking about is predicated upon what the situation 
was right after the war. But if you take the ICA as a barometer of 
what is happening through the evolution of time as these countries 
become more and more productive, you will find that your figure starts 
here with 63.6 percent in 1955. Am I right? 

Mr. Saccto. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Those are the domestic purchases? 

Mr. Saccro. That is for a whole period of 6 years, 63.6. 

Senator Pastore. Then for 1 year, in 1956, the following year, the 
average of 63 drops to 56.4. 

Mr. Sacco. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It isa drop. Then the next year, in 1957, it drops 
to 42.1. Now, it has dropped in 1958 to 42.2. It will be interesting 
to see whether it goes up or down in 1959. If that seems to be the 
barometer of what is happening to us, you can see how the rest of 
the world is moving in in the international market. 

Mr. Saccto. Let’s not make the ICA financing figures a basis on 
which you arrive at a conclusion. We ought to look at American 
exports. I am not familiar with those figures, myself, but the last 
time I looked at it 

Senator Pastore. But these are American exports. These are 
American exports. This is machinery, and cotton, and iron, and 
steel, and petroleum, and fabricated basic textiles, broad grains, 
chemicals, fertilizer. 
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Mr. Saccro. The annual amount of exports in the United States is 
something like $20 billion ; isn’t it? 

Senator TuHurmonp. It is counted as exports even though we are 
furnishing the money to send it to them; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Saccio., But the figures have gone up from $11 billion—— 

Senator THurmonp. Wait now, if you don’t mind answering what 
I asked you. It is counted as exports even though we are furnishing 
money to send it to these countries. The textiles that ICA buys in 
this country and sends to other 

Mr. Saccio. They are exports, that is right. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Yet we furnish the money to send it to them 
and then they want to consider that in the balance of trade of what 
they send us. 

Mr. Saccro. But I am referring to the exports ex-ICA financed 
commodities outside of the United States. The staff probably has 
those figures, but the last time I looked at them I admit it was in 
the course of a congressional hearing, it looked as if those exports 
had gone up quite considerably from what was the figure—$11 billion 
to $17 billion in a period of 3 years. 

Senator Pasrorre. You say this is not a true barometer? 

Mr. Saccro., No, of course not. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Let me ask you this now right on this same 
point. I want to pursue this for a few minutes. The ICA is spend- 
ing for cotton textiles, from Japan in 1955 only 9 percent, and in 
1957, 69.8 percent. In other words, we started out with the United 
States, according to your figures there, of about 38 percent; we 
dropped to 7 percent in a 2-year period, but Japan jumps from 9 
percent to 69.8 percent according to these figures. So who is losing 
and who is gaining? 

Mr. Saccio. I don’t know whether these figures with all the refine- 
ments, are perfectly accurate, but I will agree that the percentage as 
against ICA financed commodities, textiles, is higher in Japan now 
than it was before. 

Senator THurmonp. That is on cotton textiles. Let’s take wool 
fabrics, for instance. 

Mr. Saccro. Senator, I have said this: I agree that the percentage 
is higher. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I want to ask you, on ICA expenditures for 
wool fabrics from the United States in 1955, that was 98.9 percent, 
almost all the wool fabrics you bought were in this country im 1955. 
In 1057 where did it go to—to 114 percent, almost nothing. 

While Japan in 1955 was zero, in 1957 was 84.9 percent. In other 
words, just as we have gone down, Japan has gone up. 

Let’s take synthetics. 

Mr. Saccto. May I just comment there? 

Senator THurmonp. Excuse me. I will be glad for you to. 

Mr. Saccro. I do not know how much the total amount involved in 
this is and I do not have the figures with me and I think it would be 
fair to have that in the record. I know the percentages look hor- 
rendous. But I was told, and I am not sure that this is so, that as far 
as ICA-financed procurement is concerned, it is an extremely small 
amount, but I would like to correct that for the record if what I am 
saying it not right. 
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Senator Pastore. You may. 
(The letter relative to this subject subsequently received be: the 
chairman from the ICA follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee To Study Tectile Industry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We should like to call the attention of your committee 
to the fact that certain of the tables covering ICA procurement of textiles and 
textile machinery which were introduced in the textile industry hearings held 
on July 8-10, 1958, were not entirely correct. The tables were submitted by 
textile industry representatives and reference to them during the course of the 
hearings resulted in some unfortunate impressions that ICA statistics regarding 
our expenditures for textiles were inaccurate and inconsistent. ICA was not 
represented at the July hearings and was not contacted at the time to clear up 
such misunderstandings. The matter has only recently been brought to ICA’s 
attention in the course of preparing exhibits in connection with Mr. Saccio’s 
testimony before the subcommittee on Tuesday, December 2. 

Although the first volume of the textile hearings has long since been printed 
and distributed, we still think it would be desirable to include in the record 
being prepared currently our comments with respect to the accuracy of these 
tables, which are as follows (references are to page numbers in the printed 
hearings of July 8, 9, 10, 1958) : 

Page 60, table No. 22: ICA expenditures for fabricated basic textiles in the 
United States and offshore: The data in this table are correct for the period 
eovered, through March 31, 1958. The same data, through June 30, 1958, are a 
part of table 2 in the exhibits submitted by ICA on December 2. 

Page 233, top of page: ICA commodity expenditures—Total and principal com- 
modities: This table also is essentially correct through the period covered, 
which shows the fiscal year 1958 projected at the rate of the first 6 months. 
The same table, with complete expenditure recorded through June 30, 1958, is 
included as table 1 in the ICA exhibit. 

Page 233, bottom of page: Shifts in ICA nonproject expenditures for textiles, 
by countries, fiscal years 1955 and 1957: The heading over the first and second 
columns of this table should have been labeled “cotton fabrics” instead of “cot- 
ton textiles.” The percentages shown are based only on the dollar value of 
cotton fabrics; this would exclude cotton batting, cotton yarn, cotton cord and 
rope, and miscellaneous cotton textiles. The same type of information for all 
fabricated basic textiles as well as for each ICA textile subgroup (including the 
fabrics) may easily be seen or computed from the correct figures in ICA’s ex- 
hibit table 5. 

Page 234, top of page: Shifts in ICA nonproject expenditures for textiles, by 
principal sources, fiscal years 1955 and 1957: The dollar figures in this table 
have been determined to be totals of only four selected ICA textile subgroups 
(cotton fabrics, wool fabrics, synthetic fabrics, and miscellaneous textile prod- 
ucts not elsewhere classified) under nonproject procurement. Since there are 
nine other subgroups, which were omitted, the totals printed in this table ob- 
viously are not the totals for all textiles. The figure for 1957 as shown in the 
printed table for the four subgroups is only $57.8 million, whereas the ICA total 
for all textiles, both project and nonproject, is $96 million, as is shown in several 
of the ICA exhibits. The difference between these figures was a subject of 
some confusion in the July 8-10 hearings. This same type of information may 
be correctly computed from ICA’s exhibit table 5. 

Page 234, center of page: ICA expenditures—Fabricated basic textiles, fiscal 
year July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957: This table apparently was constructed from 
a much larger table which ICA prepares regularly, covering all commodities. 
The total is correct for nonproject expenditures for textiles, but the table should 
have been identified as “nonproject.” The project amount would add only 
$1,237,000 to the $95,085,000 now shown. In the printed version Pakistan, which 
received $405,000 in textiles during fiscal year 1957, was omitted from the list 
of destinations, and the figure for Iceland is shown at $31,000 when it should 
be $42,000. Information of this type, but for the fiscal year 1958 instead of 
1957, as well as on a cumulative basis, is shown in ICA’s exhibit table 4. 
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We trust that you will be able to incorporate this statement in the volume now 
being prepared. 
Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations. 

Senator THurmonp. Let’s get your figure for 1957. I believe you 
say ICA has spent $96 million for textiles; is that correct ? 

Mr. Saccto. In 1957 is was $96 million. 

Senator THurmonp. They spent $96 million for textiles, and only 
$7 million of that was spent with United States mills; is that true? 

Mr. Saccrio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Therefore, $89 million of textile goods were 
purchased by foreign mills, 89 for foreign mills, $7 million for United 
States mills? 

Mr. Saccro. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Yet our money was doing the purchasing, was 
it not. United States money was doing the purchasing? 

Mr. Saccio. That is right ; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Now, on the question of synthetic fabrics. 

Mr. Saccio. In that connection the total amount, that $89 million 
was seven-tenths of 1 percent of the total amount of textiles sold by 
the United States manufacturers. 

Senator THurmonp. I am talking about the United States ICA 
money, that was spent in this mutual aid program to help other 
countries. 

Mr. Saccro. Senator, I was pointing out that this money has been 
appropriated for a very specific purpose. We are trying to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

Senator THurmonp. You are evidently accomplishing it by help- 
ing the mills overseas. I agree with you. But you are closing mills 
here. 

Now, so far as Japan goes, in synthetic fabrics, in 1955 it was only 
1.3 percent. In 1957 it was 78.2 percent. The Japan figure has jumped 
from 1.2 percent to 78.2 percent in synthetic fabrics in 2 years. 

Mr: Saccro. Sir, the amounts involved ‘there represent essential 
the supply of textiles to the country of Vietnam from Japan. This is 
the major operation which gives these percentages. 

The purpose of our financing the import of commodities to Vietnam 
is to create fiestares to supply funds for the armies of Vietnam. This 
is our purpose. If we want to pay 15 or 20 percent more—I do not 
know what the rate is—then we howe to increase the amount given in 
foreign aid to do so. 

In effect, we are through the back door giving a subsidy to an in- 
dustry. Iam not saying that we should not give that subsidy. I want 
the committee to consider then whether it is right to put it on this piece 
of legislation because of the purposes behind the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Possibly you can answer this question or you 
may not, but I would like to ask it. Who makes the decision as to how 
much is given to Vietnam of any particular article or what assistance 
is given ? 

.Mr. Saccro. The decision is ultimately made by the Secretary of 
State. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. The Secretary of State makes that decision ? 

Mr. Saccrio. It is a process which takes considerable time, but he is 
the chief officer of the executive branch who has final authority. 

Senator TuHurmonp. He is the final arbiter and decision maker with 
all of this mutual aid that is administered by ICA? 

Mr. Sacco. This is by law. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Your agency merely administers it under the 
direction, supervision, and control of the State Department; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Saccto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. If the Appropriations Committee here in the Sen- 
ate passes the money; yes. Ecatale has to put up the money. We 
control the purse strings. 

Mr. Saccio. In connection with administration, the Secretary of 
State is the final arbiter. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like to ask you this question: Why are 
such a small percentage of textiles purchased domestically, whereas 
other industries receive a much higher proportion of ICA purchases? 

Mr. Saccto. This is just a natural course of the market. They want 
American equipment, machinery ; they buy it here. 

We are told by Indonesia that we want generators and we want them 
from America. We cross off the worldwide procurement procedure 
and say “buy it in America because that is what you want.” They are 
taking it in essence out of their aid dollar. They did not then want 
to buy from Holland and they. want to buy from any place else. So 
Coy purchased from the United States. 

his is just what 413 says—let the boys decide themselves in the 
market, which is essentially free. 

Senator THurmonp. Let them decide where they want to buy with 
our money. That is the effect of it. 

‘Mr. Saccro. With our assistance, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Pastore. How does it happen that when it comes to cotton 
that it is 100 percent; when it comes to fertilizers, it is—— 

Mr, Saccto. The law states where surplus agricultural products 
are involved, they must be purchased in the United States because 
of the surplus. 

Senator Pastore. So we do tell them where to buy the agricultural 
products. 

Mr. Saccto. We certainly do. 

Senator Pastore. And that does not violate any philosophy but 
the minute we try to tell them where to buy the manufactured textile 
products which gets into this thing of not telling governments what 
to do with our money—I will admit agriculture is a sacred cow to 
Congress and the U.S. Government. 

Senator THurmonp. Let me ask you this now: If textiles are 
purchased offshore in order to save funds—and that is, I believe, the 
reason it is done, is it not, it is cheaper—— 

Mr. Saccio. It is one of the reasons, yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Then why do we purchase other commodities 
domestically? For example, why should we not buy Volkswagens 
instead of Chevrolets for the military or foreign machinery, agri- 
cultural commodities and other goods? 

Mr. Saccro. You mean in the ICA program, sir? 
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We have no restrictions on what they buy in the way of automo- 
biles on the economic side of the program. 

If they want Chevrolets they buy them. If they want a Volks- 
wagen, they buy that too, if we allow them to import. automobiles. 
Some of these countries are prohibited because we consider it a lux- 
ury item in the country. 

benanee Pastore. I think if we did not permit them to sell their 
commodities we destroy the very purpose of the program. The 
Government has brought them back and they should be given every 

rivilege to sell them. There is no question at all about it. But we 

on’t seem to violate the sensitivities of these people when we tell 
them that they have got to buy our grain and our cotton. Why do 
we om them when we say they have got to buy our manufactured 
textiles ? 

Mr. Saccto. The vast amount of the surplus that we are selling to 
these people is under Public Law 480, where they do not pay Gol. 
lars. They pay local currency, and it doesn’t count against the dollar 
program. There is no competition there. If they want cotton the 
come to us. They put up local currency. The local currency is wort 
what we all know it is worth in some of these underdeveloped coun- 
tries, not very much. 

Senator Pastore. Then why have you got it on your chart? You 
have got it on your chart there. That is including your figures. 

Mr. Saccio. This falls under the requirements—— 

Senator Pasrore. Wasn’t I reading from your chart? 

Mr. Saccio. That istrue. It is there. 

Senator Pastore. I would like to have you explain that because 
I think myself you have given a clear explanation of it now. In 
other words, they don’t use the ICA credits of American dollars. 

Mr. Saccro. In a vast amount of surplus that is conveyed under the 
mutual security program in general under the theory of our assistance, 
it goes under Public Law 480. But that is not represented in this 
chart. There is under 402—— 

Senator Pastore. On chart No. 1, table No. 1, you have got here, 
ICA commodity expenditures, percent of total proonreal’ in the 
United States. Isn’t that the ICA commodity 

Mr. Saccto. Under section 402 which requires by law that at least 
$175 million of the appropriated funds must be used for the purchase 
of surplus agricultural products. We are required by law to take 
$175 million of appropriated funds and use it for surplus or nothing 
at all. So if we don’t spend the $175 million for surplus agricultural 
products the money stays in the Treasury. What happens there is 
that in order to move the surplus under section 402 with the require- 
ment that it be bought in the United States, we make transactions with 
these countries to sell them or give them the surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. We get local currency back, and we use it in connection with 
the aid program. 

The purchases outside of 402, I think, are infinitesimal and we think 
we can get the figure for the record on that. These people don’t buy 
surplus agricultural products out of the basic aid program where 
dollars are being given them for foreign exchange. They buy ma- 
terials that they can’t get like machinery, equipment, commodities of 
all kinds. 
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Senator Pastore. But this $175 million, you say, is allocated out of 
this overall ICA appropriation in order for them to buy certain agri- 
cultural commodities. Am I right? 

Mr. Saccio. We are required to use 175 to convey surpluses to these 
countries, who in turn give us local currency which is used in con- 
nection with the program. 

Senator Pastore. Which is, of course, a matching proposition, isn’t 
it? You mean the value of $175 million in commodities? 

Mr. Saccro. That is right, in surplus. 

Senator Pastore. Rather than credit in American dollars? 

Mr. Saccro. We take $175 million worth of surplus from CCC and 
CCC gets the 175. 

Senator Pasrore. If we took $175 million and set it aside for 
manufactured textile goods, it is the same thing? That is what we 
are talking about here. What if we took $80 million instead of $7 
million oak did the same thing in textile goods? 

Mr. Saccro, This is the policy the Congress would have to consider. 

Senator Pasrore. That is what we are talking about. Would that 
shock the sensitivities and the philosophies of your program if we 
did that? 

Mr. Saccto. I am saying in effect that if we are going to create a 
subsidy for an industry, let us create it directly. if we are trying 
to accomplish the purposes of this act, as such, there are other ways of 
accomplishing this and I am not passing on it obviously. 

Senator Pastore. I tell you very frankly this has nothing at all to 
do with you. This is something that has to be debated in the Halls 
of Congress. I see no difference in allocating $175 million and saying 
you have got to use this money to sell these agricultural surpluses to 
these countries than I see by saying that you have to take, let’s say, 
5 percent or 10 percent of this appropriation and you have got to see 
that manufactured textile goods are disposed of under this program. 
I see no difference. That is the point that is being raised by Mr. 
Thurmond, who feels that something ought to be done about encour- 
aging more exportation of manufactured American textiles. That is 
his point of view. It might be mine. It may be that of the Congress. 
I don’t think we ought to be debating it with you. After all, the 
Congress sets out a program and you administer it the way the Con- 
gress sets it out. 

I tell you very frankly I think you are doing a good job at it. We 
are not quarreling with you, but I was a little set back when you told 
me we don’t tell people who they are going to buy it from but we do 
tell them to do that on agriculture. As long as you remain consistent, 
I will go along with you. 

Mr. Saccto. You have a 50-50 ship conversion, too. 

Senator Pastore. That is right, I raised that point. 

Mr. Saccto. I know you have, sir. But I wonder whether you are 
going to accomplish your ultimate purpose here if you do this 

Senator Pastore. That is for Congress to decide. Of course a lot 
of people in the textile industry think that we are. It all depends on 
what foot the shoe is on. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Of course the textile industry is suffering 
from two things—a loss of exports and an increase in imports. They 
are being hit from both sides. That is the reason so many mills are 
closed; 717 since World War II. Of course the ICA’s purchases 
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would only assist some, but it would help that much if we could get 
the ICA to purchase as much as possible in this country from our own 
mills. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Saccio, we thank you very, very much, 

I merely want to make an announcement that we will keep this 
record open until December 31 for anyone who wants to insert a 
statement in the record. 

Senator THurmonp. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the 
record a letter from the president of the Victoria Cotton Mill in Rock 
Hill about the closing of his mill is chiefly in response to a statement 
by Japanese representatives in New York. 

Along with that, an address by Mr. Montgomery, which sets out 
the problems of the textile industry which I think would be very 
helpful to be in this record. 

Senator Pastore. Do you want it in the record ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


AppRESS DELIVERED BY WALTER S. MONTGOMERY, JR., AT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SoutH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, SEA ISLAND, GA., MAY 
31, 1958 


My subject is the present status of various European, African, Asian textile 
industries and my opinion as to what effect these foreign industries will have on 
our U.S. textile industry’s domestic and foreign markets. In attempting to cover 
a year’s observation in 25 minutes, I will summarize briefly Europe, Africa, and 
southeast Asia, and then talk a few moments each on Pakistan, India, Hong 
Kong, Japan, and conclude. 

First, I would like to dismiss to English industry. Though they have had an 
industry larger than the United States, at present 23 million spindles, all of the 
equipment is ancient and out of date. They have very strong labor unions with 
100 percent resistance to any improvements and the industry is the only one in the 
world that operates on a one-shift basis, 44 hours a week. 

Only 7 percent of the looms are automatic looms and there is a tremendous 
liquidation going on in all segments of the industry. Wages range between $18 
and $20 a week and there is a refusal of labor’s part to work with new equip- 
ment. Due to these factors and to the Socialist policies of the British Govern- 
ment, the textile industry, which has historically exported more than 50 percent 
of its production each year, now imports more than its exports. Its Govern- 
ment plans to have foreign countries supply the domestic needs of England, and 
thus liquidate the domestic industry. 

However, on the continent in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Italy, there are industries that are as good as any in the world. 
The textile mills are well equipped and produce on a three-shift 5- to 6-day work- 
week. There are large integrated companies producing finished cloth from bales 
of cotton, and many smaller specialty companies that do spinning, weaving, or 
finishing. The machinery used in the European textile mills is all made in 
Europe, mainly in Switzerland, Germany, France, and Belgium. These textile 
machines are probably the most advanced in the world and the quality and the 
innovations are outstanding. The machinery manufacturers have incorporated 
in their machinery many of the refinements developed by the individual mills to 
improve the quality and speed up production. 

The mill managements are very well trained technically, and are close to the 
operations, with ownership and management often being the same. They work 
long hours and travel to other parts of the worlc to understand and keep up with 
the latest textile developments. There is a great deal of interest in improving job 
loads and the latest quality control procedures are in widespread use. Each mill 
has elaborate testing procedures for evaluating raw cotton, goods im process and 
finished goods. 
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The workers are in good supply and hard working, with many benefits pro- 
vided for them, such as medical care, old-age insurance and pensions, various 
social security aid schemes. Wages range from 10 cents per hour in Greece, 
Turkey, and Spain to 25 cents per hour in Italy and Austria, and 35 cents per 
hour in France, Belgium, and Holland, and 50 cents per hour in Germany and 
Switzerland. Cotton comes from all over the world, from Africa, Russia, South 
America, Mexico, United States, anywhere and everywhere that it is cheapest 
and best value. 

In each country there was evidence of close government cooperation through 
the mediums of favorable cotton importing regulations and the prohibition of 
competitive foreign produced textiles. A few individual points of particular 
interest: the exports from France have gone down from 60 percent of its total 
production to 30 percent, as they have lost the Indochina market and are losing 
part of its African market. In Belgium there are a number of new mills and 
many mills with increased production. As the population has been relatively 
stable, this increased production means increasing exports. There is an increase 
of exports to the United States particularly. 

Holland has the most efficient of the European industries. It is a large-scale 
mass-production industry with low labor costs, excellent managements, and ex- 
cellent equipment. Always a big exporter of textiles, Holland has increased its 
exports by importing Japanese greige goods and reexporting them as finished 
goods. The loss of Indonesia and its 85 million population market has had a 
definite influence on the distribution of Dutch goods, and means that their ex- 
ports must now be directed to other markets. 

Germany, with its industrious workers, has a very efficient industry. In the 
ease of workers’ income taxes, if a man works more than 45 hours per week he 
pays no income tax on all wages earned after 45 hours. Therefore, many people 
have two jobs. There is a very realistic depreciation policy in effect in Ger- 
many, depreciation schedules are based on one-shift operation and a 10- to 12- 
year life for textile machinery. Therefore, if textile machinery is operated 
three shifts, it can be written off 35 percent the first year, using the declining 
balance method. With low costs, high production, and very good exports, the 
German textile industry has been an excellent business. 

Austria has a well-developed export trade of fancy colored woolen goods 
with Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward purportedly big customers. The 
machinery appears in excellent condition, and the low wages make their costs 
very competitive. 

Italy has particularly good finishing plants, and low wages and good quality. 

In Africa I had an opportunity to visit the Belgian Congo, North Rhodesia, 
South Rhodesia, Nyasaland, South Africa, Mozambique, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Zanzibar. Of the 22 plants I visited, each was new since 1949 with 
1 exception. The plants are all equipped with new machinery and are owned 
and operated by the most progressive of the various European textile companies. 
Production of the plants is for domestic use, and I was impressed at each plant 
with the expansion either underway or just completed. With strong govern- 
ment cooperation and market protection, the mills have been expanding and 
have been very profitable. Cotton grown in Africa is very good and widely 
used; also some cotton grades are imported from India, Pakistan, and the 
United States. The managements use the latest techniques and processes and 
have much experience from the best Huropean mills to draw upon. 

There is a tremendous supply of labor, which is very cheap—less than $1 per 
day—and the principal problem is that of developing a stable labor force. To 
bring people from the jungles who have never worked before and to train them 
to work 5 to 6 days a week inside buildings with machinery is a tremendous 
job. 

I was told that the natives learn very quickly, but that absenteeism runs be- 
tween 100 percent and 400 percent a year. With more and more local produc: 
tion forcing a gradual closing of this vast African market to Europe and Asia, 
it is therefore necessary for the European and Asian mills to find other markets 
or curtail. With their low cost cotton, wage management and taxwise, these 
European and Asian mills will not be forced to curtail as long as unprotected 
markets are available to them, particularly markets supplied with higher cost 
eotton and labor. 

In southeast Asia I visited 15 countries and 40 plants: Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, Sarawak, North 
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Borneo, Philippines, Formosa, New Guinea, all have small textile industries 
which are rapidly growing because of three factors: 

(1) A Government policy to aid and protect the industries ; 

(2) Lots and lots of cheap labor; 

(3) Big profits. 

Here is a big textile consuming market of approximately 275 million people 
that used to be supplied by Europe, its colonial empire, but now is being supplied 
more and more by its own industries and by India, Japan, Pakistan, and Hong 
Kong—not Europe. Therefore, the European goods must go elsewhere, and I 
believe the same conclusion reached about Africa is applicable here too. 

Now, I would like to speak a few moments about Pakistan. Pakistan is a 
very old land but a brand new country, born in 1947. There are 80 million 
Moslems living in Pakistan and their great ambition is for Pakistan to become 
a world power. 

Historically the country’s economy was 100 percent agriculture—no industries 
at all. The land has been a large producer of wheat, cotton and jute. Through 
U.S. Government help, a planned industrialization was blueprinted and the 
cotton textile industry was the first industry to be adopted. The plan was to 
build a textile industry and spread it over all parts of the country so as to avoid 
competition for labor and to provide jobs in many areas. 

One hundred and five textile mills have been built since 1950. These mills 
contain 1,755,000 spindles and 37,000 looms. LEighty-five percent of the spinning 
and weaving equipment is Japanese. There are many Barber-Coleman units 
and much German finishing equipment in use. The buildings are very modern, 
both in engineering and in layout. The managements of these textile companies 
have been trained either in the United States or in Hurope. The managers are 
very aggressive people, very intelligent people, and are anxiously improving 
their jobloads and quality, which is already fair. The trade magazines indi- 
cate how progressive the textile industry is there. 

The workers come from large farming populations which are used to long 
hours of hard work, barely making a living. Such a background provides an 
eager, hard working labor force which find that 8 hours of textile work is far 
superior to primitive farming life. Wages are low, but more than their non- 
textile employed friends, so that 6 cents an hour, housing, and subsidized food 
is a very attractive life. Cotton is very cheap—15 cents a pound. Though the 
cotton is stronger than U.S. cotton, it is not as long staple and not as 
good a grade. However, with the brand new $1 million textile research center 
equipped with the very finest testing and research machines, given by the United 
States and United Kingdom, great progress is expected. 

The Pakistan Government has a special deal to encourage the earning of for- 
eign exchange through the export of Pakistan yarn and cloth. For all textiles 
sold abroad and thus earning foreign exchange, the exporter is allowed to retain 
the use of 25 percent of the foreign exchange earned. This is perhaps difficult 
for us Americans to understand, but our country is practically the only country in 
the world where an individual can make a decision to spend his money overseas 
as he chooses and not go to his Federal Government for the necessary authori- 
zation to purchase foreign exchange. Thus, the Pakistan exporter, by exporting 
textiles, can obtain the use of 25 percent of the earnings of his exports, and this 
can be used to buy any type of foreign goods he chooses, such as automatic equip- 
ment for his mill, combers and finishing equipment. This is such an incentive 
that the prices of Pakistan goods in the world market are considerably lower 
than in their own country. 

When later visiting a spinning and weaving operation in Ceylon, the manager 
told me of being able to buy a pound of Pakistan yarn for the same price he 
could buy a pound of Pakistan cotton. Exports of goods to Europe, Africa, 
and Southeast Asia are growing and the textile companies have been profiting 
with 30 to 50 percent return on capital per year. 

A significant factor in Pakistan is that the large population is a source of 
cheap labor and will continue to be so for decades. With locally produced cotton 
cheap, with modern equipped and modern managed mills producing a lot of tex- 
tiles, and with much pressure being applied by the government to expand exports, 
there is little else to export, cotton textiles from Pakistan will grow and grow. 
With perhaps the lowest cost and highest profits, not even Japan wishes to com- 
pete with Pakistan; in fact, Japan has as an industry, shifted its yarn produc- 
tion to finer numbers, so as not to have to compete with Pakistan and India. 
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India is like Pakistan—a very old land, but a new nation; the population is 
somewhere between 400 million and 600 million people, mainly Hindus. It 
is a land of heavily overpopulated cities and large areas of sparsely inhabited 
farmland. The people are very, very poor. Over 90 percent struggle to get 
enough to eat and wear. The leaders want India to be a world power, there- 
fore, the country must industrialize, and to industrialize there are tremendous 
needs of capital goods—steel mills, electric generators, railroads, etc. 

To pay for such, the country must have foreign exchange; to get foreign ex- 
change, it must export. India exports cotton and cotton textiles. Today India 
is the world’s second largest textile exporter, exporting in 1957 16 percent of 
its total production. The goal for 1958 is 20 percent of its production. 

The textile industry is well established in India. There are 465 mills with 
a total of 12% million spindles. They have 207,000 power looms and 1,500,000 
hand looms. This industry consumes 5 million bales of cotton per year, 400 
pounds to the bale, versus 8,500,000 bales, 500 pounds to the bale, consumed in 
the United States. 

In 1956 cloth production in the United States was 10,250 million yards; in 
India the mills produced 5% billion yards, and the hand loom industry pro- 
duced 1,375 million yards. 

Seventy-five percent of the mill production is yarn Nos. 17s to 24s; 31 percent 
of the mill produced fabrics are print cloths, broadcloths, sheetings; 21 per- 
cent of the mill produced fabrics are dhoties and saris, traditional Indian 
dress, constructed of very fine yarns. However, the Indian Government has re- 
cently decreed that the mills must stop making dhoties and saris constructions 
because the Government wants the hand loom industry to expand further by 
producing 100 percent of these fabrics and thus employ more people. The effect 
on the mills is that they have to produce more coarse yarns; thereby, the 
spindles produce even more yarn which has to be disposed of in foreign markets 
as yarn or cloth, since there is little need for coarse yarn productions in India. 
This, of course, helps further India’s foreign exchange earnings. 

The Indian mill managements are very intelligent people; they are well 
trained and well traveled and know all the latest techniques and all the world 
markets. They are very anxiously modernizing their plants, but not very much 
new foreign machinery is available to them due to their Government’s refusal 
to authorize the necessary foreign exchange. 

The Government feels that better use for the foreign exchange is the purchase 
of steel mills, automobile factories, etc. Profits have been extremely good—20 
to 40 percent a year, with mills doing export business making the most money. 
The Government has recently put a big manufacturer’s sales tax on fabrics 
made for sale in India; thereby putting more pressure on companies to export. 

Labor in India is in great oversupply; wages are low—10 to 15 cents an 
hour, including all benefits, such as bonuses, insurance, provident fund, 19 paid 
holidays, and medical care. Job loads are low, but managements are acutely 
aware of this and have time study and methods staffs working to improve them. 
Three of the plants I visited using automatic looms have job loads of 35, 33, 
and 40 looms per weaver, one had 51 looms per weaver, but reduced it to 40 
looms. Unions are widespread and active, but management appears to be in 
strong leadership. 

The two textile research centers are probably the finest equipped in the 
world. They are staffed with U.S. trained experts and with U.S. experts. The 
beautiful new buildings are complete in every respect, with the finest equipment 
and with elaborate pilot mills. Work is directed by the millowners and the 
results are closely followed by them. I was particularly impressed with the 
close relationship between the mill laboratories and the research centers. There 
are extentive quality control procedures in use throughout the industry and I 
was impressed with the excellent industry publications indicating the degree 
of textile development within the country. 

The export of textiles is the great goal. One company in Bombay had 1,200 
brandnew high-speed automatic Swiss looms producing fabric, 90 percent for 
export. This company was supplying 4 yards per capita to Australia and New 
Zealand’s 12% million population. Of course, there are no imports of textiles 
allowed in India. The Government is aware that the industry produces more 
textiles than India consumes, in fact it produces textiles for export. There- 
fore, there is no need for textile imports. 

Hong Kong, before 1948, had no textile mills. It was a trading port for 
China and until the Communists took over China there was little or no industry 
in Hong Kong. 
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The textile millowners fled from Shanghai, where the textile industry was 
well established. The Hong Kong bankers and merchants were cut off from 
trade with China and therefore had little to do with their capital. Experienced 
textile managers, available capital, and 114 million refugees which fled to Hong 
Kong were a natural combination for the development of the textile industry. 

The job done by business and government leaders to provide work, food, and 
shelter for the refugees is outstanding. The industrialization of the 391 square 
miles of the colony is amazing, and it is most impressive when one realizes how 
quickly this has been done. 

In 8 years the number of spindles has gone from zero to 335,000 and with 
8,500 looms also. The combination of capital, experienced management, trained 
refugee workers, low taxes and low wages has produced very low-cost textile 
products, All plants operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, every week of the 
year. The only time the mills do not operate is the 5-day Chinese New Year 
holidays. 

Spindle speeds are maximum, as the effort of management is to get the maxi- 
mum amount of production through the machine and not be too concerned with 
employee efficiency. There is a tremendous labor supply with much unemploy- 
ment and much poorly fed people, so that people that have jobs are most 
anxious to do a good job and thereby retain their job. Working conditions 
are excellent, the mills are new, the machinery is new, the procedures are new. 
Management provides many benefits; free dormitory space, subsidized meals, 
medical care, cooperative stores, libraries, schools, athletic facilities. Wages 
range between 7 cents to 10 cents per hour and workers are employed 60 hours 
per week. The job loads are not up to U.S. levels, due to emphasis on machinery 
efficiency rather than worker efficiency as the worker cost is so low. Cotton 
comes from wherever it is cheapest: Russia, Pakistan, India, Africa, South 
America. 

Taxes are remarkable, There is a maximum of 1244 percent and no double 
taxation. Also, there exists in Hong Kong a free currency market—something 
that is unique with the United States, Hong Kong, and Switzerland. 

One plant built in 1948 has 36,000 spindles and 600 looms and produces 
1% million pounds of yarn per month and 1,850,000 square yards of sheeting per 
month, and 95 percent of the product is exported. The owner-manager told me 
that he made a conservative 12 to 15 percent return on his capital each year. 
There is a rapidly developing garment industry in Hong Kong, which is also 
strongly encouraged by local government. Over 200 shirt-manufacturing plants 
alone employ 20,000 workers. The export of all types of textiles and textile 
products is growing tremendously and a great proportion is going to England 
and to the United States. 

Japan before the war had 12 million spindles. At the end of the war 2 million 
spindles were operating. Today there are 12 million spindles operating—{.2 mil- 
lion on cotton and 2.8 million on rayon. These mills operate exactly like the 
U.S. mills—mass production, concentrating on the lowest cost by specializing on 
as few products as possible. 

There are 20 companies that produce almost 100 percent of the yarn in Japan. 
The Big Ten produce 80 percent and the Little Ten produce 20 percent. The 
plants of these companies are outstanding. 

The layout and grounds are beautiful; most all the plants are new and well 
maintained; the equipment is excellent; the managements are excellent; the 
labor force is excellent. 

The workers come from primitive farm life to a clean, well ordered warm 
factory; they live in clean dormitories with daily hot baths; they have three 
meals every day; they only work 8 hours per day. There are classes teaching 
cooking and sewing, and various things. For each job there are between 15 and 
30 high school graduates applying, and the competition for jobs is very keen 
due to the excellent opportunities in the Japanese textile mills and to the 
tremendous unemployment in Japan. The wages average about 12 cents an 
hour and with 3 cents an hour for all fringe benefits, the total cost per work- 
ing hour is about 15 cents—one of the highest costs in Asia. The above condi- 
tions are true of the plants of the big textile spinners; however, 80 percent 
of the weaving in Japan is done by independent companies in small cottages 
and sheds where the working conditions, the hours of work, and the pay are 
entirely unknown, 

The equipment in the Japanese mills is outstanding; 75 percent of the ma- 
chinery was built since 1947. The first 3 years after the war, when there was 
great pressure to get back into production, the new machinery built did not have 
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all technical advances incorporated in it; however, the last 7 years have brought 
the most advanced designs and many new developments, such as direct spinning, 
into Japanese textile operations. 

To illustrate the efficiency of the Japanese textile industry, in 1951, 12 workers 
working 8 hours produced 400 pounds of No. 20s yarn. In December of 1956 the 
requirement was only seven workers working 8 hours to produce 400 pounds 
of No. 20s yarn; thus the already low labor cost was reduced almost 50 percent 
more in just 5 years. The job loads of spinners range between 2,300 and 3,500 
spindles; weavers between 40 and 100 looms, and it’s most impressive to see how 
few men’s jobs there are in textile and finishing plants; almost all work is done 
by girls and, therefore, at a lesser cost, as girls are paid only two-thirds the rate 
of aman. The testing laboratories are among the finest in the world; they have 
tremendous staffs of capable people; they use the best equipment, and the results 
are coordinated through central control units. 

As the industry has progressed since the war, there has been a radical change 
to improve the yarn and the earning ability of Japanese textiles in the export 
trade. In 1949 the average yarn number was 31s, a tremendous shift in a short 
period. The number of combing machines doubled in the 3 years between 1953 
and 1956, and production trebled. To illustrate the size of the Japanese textile 
companies, to mention only a few and to speak only of their cotton divisions, 
as most produce woolen and rayon yarns and fabrics also, the Toyo Bo Co. has 
616,000 spindles and 140,000 twisting spindles, plus 7,000 looms. Kure Habo 
has 622,000 spindles and 5,100 looms. Kures Hi Kibo has 503,000 spindles, 
65,000 twisting spindles, and 4,500 looms. Karse Bo has 573,000 spindles and 
7,000 looms. 

The other companies are as large or slightly smaller. One outstanding aspect 
of Japanese cotton textiles is the skillful use of cotton blending. Almost each 
picker’s opening line in a textile mill has its own blending and opening equipment, 
so that each mill may run 10 to 15 blends of cotton, producing many specialized 
yarns for a particular market and particular construction they are aiming for. 
The ability to purchase cotton anywhere in the world at the best price and best 
value, gives them a very excellent opportunity to be lowcost and competitive with 
any industry in the world. 

The cotton industry’s association, the All Japan Cotton Spinners Assoviation, 
is a most powerful and respected organization. Every textile company belongs 
to the association and follows its decisions to the letter. There is no competition 
on price between companies, only on service, and when it is decided that the 
industry is overproducing, the association decides that every company will re- 
duce its production by 5 percent, 8 percent, and 10 percent, whatever the chosen 
figure is, and the association maintains its own police force to insure compliance. 

The worldwide trading companies, such as Mitsa Bishi, Dachi Busan, Mikui, 
and others provide a most complete service to Japanese manufacturers. These 
companies have offices in every important city in the world and the trading 
companies handle all the imports for Japan and all the exports from Japan, 
and all joint venture operations. By having its own people in every market of 
the world, both to buy and to sell and to feed information into Tokyo for action, 
these companies provide an excellent service in the purchase of raw cotton and 
in the selling of textile goods. When they detect a weakness in a certain market, 
say, cotton in Brazil, they urge Tokyo to buy Brazilian cotton. When they detect 
a firmness or a shortage of supply in Turkey for textiles, they tell Tokyo to sell. 

Textile companies and trading companies work close together to provide 
cotton for the industry and to expedite exports with different types of favor- 
able arrangements, such as exchange controls and benefits, and marketing regu- 
lations. Japan, of course, allows no imports of textiles; its Government knows 
its own industry produces more textiles than the domestic needs and produces 

for the export market; therefore, there are absolutely no imports of textiles. 
Japan has an excellently equipped and managed textile industry, with a vast 
pool of cheap efficient labor and a need to export to live. Therefore, with all 
forms of Government aid and the ability to buy cotton in the world markets at 
ae cheapest price, the goods produced are of superior quality and excellent 
value. 

In concluding, I would like for you to think a moment about two cities similar 
in some respects, different in others. Rawalpindi, Pakistan, and Spartanburg, 
United States. Both cities are located in from the sea at the foothills of the 
mountains. Both have developed farming areas surrounding them; both have 
hot summers and cool winters; both have textile industries employing many 
people; both use cotton produced in their own countries; both have modern 
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well-equipped and well-managed textile companies; both have textile engineers 
trained at Clemson and North Carolina State; both have modern laboratory 
facilities. Here the similarities end. 

The cotton going into the textile mills at Rawalpindi is especially priced by 
the Pakistan Government, so that the price is at least 25 percent below the 
world market price of cotton. The reason is that the Pakistan Government 
wishes to enhance its country’s ability to earn foreign exchange, so that it en- 
courages the processing of raw cotton into yarn and fabrics which can be ex- 
ported for considerably higher prices than raw cotton would bring. In turn, 
this policy provides employment for tens of thousands of its people and clothes 
them too. The employees in the Rawalpindi mills fare very well in comparison 
with their nontextile employed friends. Each worker has a company house 
to live in, a company-supported store to buy at reasonable prices; complete 
medical facilities. He works only 8 hours a day and works only 6 days a week 
in modern mills with new machinery and up-to-date work methods. Though 
he earns only 6 cents an hour, this wage affords him a high standard of Pak- 
istan living. 

The Rawalpindi textile millowner has government encourage to expand his 
exports of textiles, special taxes and privileges which entitle him to retain 
the use of 25 percent of the foreign exchange his export sales bring for his 
own expenditure overseas. The machinery in his mill is cheap and can be 
written off in approximately 5 years. Profits are good, 30 percent and better 
per year on capital. He has no threat of foreign goods disrupting his domestic 
market, as the Pakistan Government does not permit any textile imports. 

Each of you here today knows the situation facing Spartanburg, cottonwise, 
laborwise, capitalwise, governmentwise, costwise, and marketwise. The U.S. 
textile industry is continuing to liquidate; last year another 3 percent, reducing 
our spindles to the smallest number since before the turn of the century. Our 
exports have fallen from a postwar high of 15 percent of production to less than 
one-third of 1 percent of domestic consumption to more than 3 percent. With 
old textile manufacturing countries producing textiles as good or better than 
U.S.-produced goods and greatly in excess of their domestic needs, and with new 
textile producing countries supplying their own textile needs rather than im- 
porting, world textile trade is declining and being focused more and more into 
the one wide-open wealthy textile-consuming market left, the United States. 

Though this country already overproduces textiles far above the needs of its 
own people, its industry is not permitted to defend itself. Through Washington 
policies U.S. cotton costs U.S. mills 20 to 25 percent more than any other cotton 
in the world though the same U.S. cotton is sold to any non-U.S. mill at a price 
20 to 25 percent below the U.S. mill price. Its labor is the highest paid in the 
world—8s0 to 90 percent higher than most other textile workers. Its taxes are 
the highest ; its depreciation system the most unrealistic ; its Government policies 
the most detrimental. 

As a young man with a great textile heritage, I would like to be optimistic; 
I like our textile industry, its people, its products, its customers. However, 
one must be realistic and I see nothing but liquidation ahead for our industry 
under the present Government policies. Unless we are permitted an oppor- 
tunity to compete in our home market on a fair basis—which is all we want—it is 
inevitable that 3 to 5 percent of our industry will be drained off each year. 

Presently, our chances look slim. However, the very fact that we and many 
other industries are becoming informed and alarmed about the situation is the 
best guaranty that corrective action will come. But it will not come accidentally. 
It will come as the result of intelligent, vigorous, and relentless activity by each 
of us to develop the facts and make them known to the public and to Members 
of Congress. Certainly, the incentive and the opportunity is present, so let’s get 
on with the job. 


VicTor1a Cotton MIr1, 
Rock Hill, 8.C., November 18, 1956. 
U.S. Senator Strom THuURMOND, 
Edgefield, 8.C. 

Dear Senator: I see from an article which has just appeared on the front 
page of the Charlotte Observer that the position which you and I have taken in 
connection with the closing of the Victoria Cotton Mill in Rock Hill, §8.C., has 
been challenged by a representative of the importers from Japan. It appeared 
that this hearing was held in New York before the Senate committee investi- 
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gating the textile industry. I am sorry that I did not have an opportunity to 
reply to his testimony at the time but just for the record am going o write the 
information to you. 

You will recall that after the war was over in 1945 the United States began 
to try to rebuild the Japanese textile industry. They not only sent money to 
enable them to buy equipment but also sent people over there to show them how 
we did it in this country. They not only helped them get their textile industry 
on, its feet, but 1 remember quite vividly Japanese ginghams which were shown 
to me and which were similar to the gingham which we made. I was told, and 
never had any reasona to doubt the statement, that the U.S. Government had set 
up an office in New York and were helping to sell these ginghamis in the United 
States. Since that time Japanese imports of carded gingham to the United 
States have steadily increased until they reached a staggering peak in 1955. 

Certainly as early as 1953 and probably earlier, manufacturers of. carded 
gingham were not able to move their production at a fair price and were forced 
to curtail, accumulate inventories and began to liquidate and where practical 
change to other products. In the later part of 1954 and the first half of 1955 
there was a brisk demand for carded ginghams, but by the time that the Ameri- 
can manufacturers that were left could get back into production the market 
was flooded with tremendous imports, the market was broken and the American 
manufacturers had many of their outstanding orders canceled. Since that time 
other foreign countries with wages comparable to the Japanese have also begun 
to import carded ginghams into this country. 

The above is a brief description of the market condition for carded ginghams. 
During this period the following was happening to the carded-gingham mills: 
Mill No. 1 went into liquidation and sold its machinery; mill No. 2, which I 
would consider the low-cost producer of the group, has changed over to where 
they no longer produce a yard of carded gingham. Mill No. 3, which was the 
largest producer in the group, has changed over like mill No. 2. Mill No. 4 has 
changed to another product. Mill No. 5 has liquidated. Mill No. 6, Victoria, has 
liquidated. Mill No. 7, which is the only carded-gingham mill left, is running its 
gingham looms on a curtailed basis. This mill has been sold recently and the 
manager of the mill told me that he would not take the mill as a gift if he had 
to agree to continue to run it. If more than 90 percent of the carded-gingham 
industry was gone and the less than 10 percent was operating on a curtailed basis, 
I certainly would not conclude that the mills had gone out of the business 
because of obsolescence or inefficiency. 

I believe the Japanese representatives is approximately correct in saying that 
the Japanese carded gingham does not compete with the American product for 
the reason that the American product has been put out of business. For all 
practical purposes it has been destroyed and no longer exists. 

The last thing that any mill wants to do is to close down and sell out. Cer- 
tainly they would not do such a thing until they had had several years of losses. 
Even if they could operate on a break-even basis they would continue in hopes 
of an improvement in market conditions which would offer an opportunity for a 
favorable sale. If we had liquidated when the majority of the carded-gingham 
mills did instead of waiting to be one of the last we certainly would have fared 
much better. It was hard to believe, however, that our Government would stand 
by and allow our whole section of the industry to be destroyed without giving 
enough protection to allow one or two mills to continue to operate. 

If there is any further information that I can furnish you, please do not hesi- 
tate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Roppey, Jr., President. 


P.S.—The statement of Mike Masaoka, Washington representative of Ameri- 
can importers of Japanese textiles has a very familiar ring. Whenever anyone 
wants to make an alibi rather than seek for the real causes in a case they 
always bring up the question of obsolescence and a mill being out of date. 
Victoria Cotton Mill was well equipped for the manufacture of carded ging- 
hams and has always been able to compete with other American carded-gingham 
mills both as to quality and price. The best evidence of this is that it was 
continuing to operate after foreign imports had closed many other American 
mills. Had it, not been for the unfair competition of foreign imports Victoria 
would still be operating today. 

Mr. Masaoka would have you believe that Japanese ginghams were not a 
factor in the gingham market before 1955 and 1956. This is not true but in- 
stead by 1955 and 1956 these imports had become so unreasonable everyone rec- 
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ognized the damage it was doing to the textile industry and ginghams in par- 
ticular. In the face of a wage scale one-tenth of our wage scale it is impossible 
for an American mill, even though equipped with only the most modern equip- 
ment, to compete in gingham manufacture. 

I am enclosing copy of a speech made by Walter S. Montgomery, Jr. It is 
the best statement of facts that I have seen. After you have gotten any infor- 
mation out of it that you want, would appreciate your returning it to me. 


(Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman.) 












APPENDIX 






(Following are a number of statements, letters, and other corre- 
spondence related to these hearings which were requested to be in- 
serted in the official transcript of the hearing :) 















































REporT ON CONDITIONS IN THE CASHMERE SPINNING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITs DISADVANTAGEOUS COMPETITIVE POSITION VERSUS IMPORTED 
YARNS AND FINISHED GoopDSs 


Presented by Gregory Shlomm, president, Woonsocket Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R.I. 





WooNnsocKET SPINNING Co., 
Woonsocket, R.I., December 9, 1958. 
Senator JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on 
Textile Industry Problems, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR PASTORE: We understand that your special subcommittee is 
keeping its records open until December 31 of this year to enable interested 
parties to submit additional statements. In a conversation with your office in 
Rhode Island last week, it was suggested that we prepare our statement and 
present it to them for transmittal to you. 

We are accordingly pleased to enclose our brief entitled “Petition for Licenses 
for Importation of Scoured or Further Processed Cashmere,” which calls atten- 
tion to unfair Government policy regulating the importation of cashmere. 

We have also outlined our plight more briefly to Foreign Assets Control Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Treasury Department under date of November 21, 1958, and copy 
of this brief is also enclosed for your information. 

We have been endeavoring for quite some years to obtain a revision of these 
regulations, without much success. The recent work of your special subcom- 
mittee has made quite a strong impression, which gives us reason to hope that 
this time the authorities will be persuaded that a change in these important 
regulations is necessary. We want to congratulate you on your efforts to date 
and assure you that if a revision can be brought about, the entire industry will 
be grateful for your invaluable assistance. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Grecory SHLOMM. 


PETITIONS FOR LICENSES FOR IMPORTATION OF SCOURED OR FURTHER PROCESSED 
CASH MERE 





This brief is submitted for clarification of a very unfair Government regula- 
tion in connection with the importation of a specialty fiber called cashmere, 
which is the product of an Asiatic goat, used in the manufacture of sweaters, 
coats, suits, hosiery, etc. Fine cashmere is produced in only two countries of 
the world, Communist China and that part of the U.S.S.R. known as Outer Mon- 
golia, with the finest being the Chinese. While no accurate figures on Chinese 
or Russian production are available, it is estimated that the annual Chinese 
production is 1,500 to 2,000 tons and the annual U.S.S.R. production is 750 to 
1,000 tons. Iranian cashmere, formerly described only as goat down and not as 
cashmere, is not comparable to the cashmere of Communist China and Outer 
Mongolia and is not regarded as such in the trade. 

Except for insubstantial amounts which they retain for their own use, Com- 
munist China and Russia export all of their cashmere in raw form. Cashmere 
taken from the goat and baled is known as raw cashmere. Before it can be 
utilized raw cashmere must be put through a scouring process, which eliminate» 
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all impurities, dirt, grease, etc. It is thereafter subjected to a second prepara- 
tory process, known as dehairing, in which the goat hair is eliminated from the 
fleece. Scoured and dehaired cashmere is spun into yarn and knitted into sweat- 
ers of hosiery, etc., or woven into cloth. 


FOREIGN ASSETS CONTROL REGULATIONS 


On December 16, 1950, “following the unprovoked aggression by the Chinese 
Communists in Korea,” the Treasury Department issued regulations, part 500, 
placing under control all economic relations with Communist China. These 
regulations prohibited all trade and financial transactions with nationals of 
Communist China and North Korea by persons subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

The regulations at first simply prohibited the importation in the United States 
of merchandise originating in Communist China without license. In December 
1952, however, the regulations were amended to list specific merchandise affected 
by the licensing requirement and one of the items on such lists was cashmere 
unless imported directly from Iran. But even prior to December 1952, the Treas- 
ury Department had issued a circular, listing merchandise presumed to be of 
Chinese origin and among the merchandise so listed was cashmere unless im- 
ported from Iran. Starting in August 1952, however, licenses have been granted 
for the importation of Outer Mongolian cashmere, on the condition that satis- 
factory proof be produced upon arrival that such cashmere is in fact of Outer 
Mongolian origin. Licenses for the importation of Chinese cashmere have, of 
course, never been issued. 

The basic purpose of the regulations, as announced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, “is to prevent Communist China and North Korea from obtaining foreign 
exchange with which to further their aggression in Korea.” See S. 3285, issued 
by the Treasury Department on January 9, 1953. <A further stated purpose 
of the regulations is to deny access directly or indirectly by the Chinese Com- 
munists to U.S. supplies. 


THE REGULATIONS DO NOT PROHIBIT IMPORTATION OF CHINESE AFTER IT HAS BEEN 
PROCESSED INTO YARN, CLOTH, OR KNITTED GOODS, ETC. 


The Treasury regulations do not prohibit the importation into the United 
States of Chinese cashmere which has been processed into yarn, cloth, or knitted 
goods. The theory is that the country of origin of the yarn, cloth, or knitted 
goods is the country in which the yarn was spun, the cloth woven or the goods 
knitted and not the country in which the raw cashmere originated. The country 
of origin of the cashmere, therefore, may be technically changed by the simple 
expedient of transforming the cashmere into yarn, cloth, or knitted goods, in 
order to gain access to this country. 

Since the adoption of the above policy, the importation of cashmere products 
into the United States from abroad has increased at an accelerated rate. Un- 
fortunately, no statistics are available with respect to the tremendous increase 
in the importation of cloth made in whole or in part of cashmere, for under 
customs regulations, cloth, that is made in whole or in part of cashmere, is 
counted as wool cloth. But the rapid increase in the importation of cloth made 
in whole or in part of cashmere can readily be seen from an examination of the 
advertising of leading American manufacturers of fine clothing and of the 
great department and specialty stores handling such clothing. In fact, during 
the last few years when there has been a sharp recession in the sale of woolen 
clothing, no such recession has been experienced in clothing made in whole or 
in part of cashmere cloth, and the demand therefore has continued unabated. 
We have received this information from representatives of firms importing 
cloths from abroad, from manufacturers of clothing and from large retail 
establishments. 

The finer Chinese cashmere is now completely unavailable to American spinning 
mills and the Russian cashmere is available at prices which are not competitive 
with those at which foreign producers are able to acquire the finer Chinese 
cashmere. 


U.S. INDUSTRIES AFFECTED BY THE FOREGOING TREASURY REGULATIONS ON CASHMERE 


Several American industries are adversely affected by their inability to secure 
adequate supplies of superior cashmere. Currently, wool cloth, in which cash- 
mere has been blended, and cashmere sweaters are in greater demand than ever 
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before. Because American manufacturers, including yarn spinners, are not 
provided with adequate supplies of fine cashmere, they are losing a large vol- 
ume of sales and potential employment to foreign competitors. 





EFFECT OF TREASURY REGULATIONS ON COMPETITIVE POSITION OF U.S. FIRMS 








The United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Western Germany, Switzerland, Japan, 
and other countries outside the Soviet bloc have imposed no restrictions upon 
purchase of their nationals of Chinese cashmere. Such nationals have continued 
to buy Chinese cashmere freely. 

Firms in the countries referred to are willing to sell a part of their Chinese 
cashmere stocks to users in the United States, and none of the countries re- 
ferred to proscribes in any way the sale of Chinese cashmere in any form to the 
United States. 

When the Treasury regulations first went into effect late in 1950, there were 
large inventories of cashmere in the United States. This stock has since been 
exhausted. United States firms are now limited in their purchases under the 
Treasury regulations to Russian (Outer Mongolian) cashmere. As already 
explained, Iranian cashmere, which is also legally available under the regu- 

. lations, is not comparable to the cashmere of China or Outer Mongolia. 

With the exhaustion of American stocks of cashmere, the Russians, recogniz- 
ing their monopoly in cashmere, are now offering cashmere at prices as high as 
$3.20 per pound, versus a price of $2.50 per pound only last year. 

Despite the fact that Iranian so-called cashmere is not comparable to Rus- 
sian or Chinese cashmere, the demand in the United States for any product with 
the magic title “Cashmere” has brought the price of Iranian cashmere to $2.50 
a pound as against $1.65 a year ago. This current price is substantially in 
excess of the price that the foreign competitor of the American manufacurer 
is paying for the finest cashmere in the world, i.e., Chinese cashmere. 

Now, we find the Japanese exporting substantial quantities of yarn spun 
from Chinese cashmere to the United States. The Japanese are able to do this 
because they are obtaining large supplies of raw Chinese cashmere. Thus, 
American spinners of cashmere yarn, who have not heretofore been obliged 
to meet competition, find themselves not only limited in quantity to the more 
expensive Russian cashmere, but also obliged to compete with Japanese yarn 
spinners. 











REASONS FOR CHANGE OF LICENSES HEREIN REQUESTED 


1. The regulations have not had the effect of stopping the sale of Chinese 
cashmere and of thereby depriving Communist China of needed foreign exchange. 
A free world market has continued in cashmere and no country engaged in 
stopping Red Chinese aggression, other than the United States, has restricted 
its nationals in the purchase of Chinese cashmere. Accordingly, the entire 
Chinese production has found a ready market. 

2. Because Russia is the only other country producing fine cashmere for the 
world market, the regulations have given the U.S.S.R. a monopoly over the 
American source of supply. And because the American demand is much greater 
than the Russian supply, the price of Russian cashmere has increased consider- 
ably. As the Treasury Department knows, most of the Russian cashmere is now 
being imported into the United States. This of course means that the foreign ex- 
change, which Russia receives in dollars for cashmere, has increased greatly. 
Thus one of the direct effects of the regulations is to augment the dollar foreign 
exchange of the U.S.S.R. In view of the known support of Communist China 
by the Soviet Union, this further shows that the regulations have had the oppo- 
site effect of that intended. At the same time the Chinese cashmere’ production 
is retained for sale to other countries for other classes of foreign exchange, and 
reaches the United States in the form of cashmere products for which the Ameri- 
can consumer is obliged to pay vastly increased prices. 

3. While the regulations have stopped the importation of Chinese cashmere, 
they have not stopped the importation of products of Chinese cashmere. In fact, 
the direct effect of the regulations has been to accelerate the importation into 
the United States of yarn cloth and knitted goods made of Chinese cashmere. 
Such imports have created a substantial intake of dollars for the exporting 
countries, in fact, more dollars than if the imports were of scoured or dehaired 
cashmere because the finished products are obviously more expensive than the 
raw materials. Greatly increased sales to the United States of yarns, cloth, 
and knitted goods made of Chinese cashmere in turn support greater purchases 
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of the cashmere by the countries exporting to the United States. Thus the 
United States is indirectly supplying Communist China: with foreign exchange 
notwithstanding the Treasury regulations. 

4. Present Treasury policies not only threaten existing domestic markets of 
American firms, but deprive them of the opportunity for expansion. 

There is little question but that the manufacture of end products, such as 
cashmere sweaters and cloth, could be very broadly expanded in the United 
States if cashmere were available at competitive prices. The fact is that with 
the increasing demand and popularity of other fibers, the American purchaser 
of quality products is demanding something other than wool alone in the end 
products that he purchases. Thus, cloth made partly of cashmere and partly 
of wool, and sweaters made exclusively of cashmere are in great popular demand 
as against ordinary sweaters. This demand, to the extent that it cannot be filled 
by American manufacturers, is filled by British, Austrian, other Western Euro- 
pean and Japanese manufacturers. 

5. Under Treasury policy, the country of origin of Chinese cashmere changes 
to the country where the cashmere is transformed into yarn, cloth or knitted 
goods. Yet, the processes of scouring, washing, and dehairing the cashmere 
represent a far greater transformation of cashmere, in terms of cost and weight, 
than does the spinning process. It is unreasonable, therefore, to hold that the 
scouring, washing and dehairing processes are insufficient to change the country 
of origin of the cashmere, while the spinning process is so sufficient. 


SPECIFIC RELIEF REQUESTED 


In order to break the Russian monopoly on the supply of cashmere available 
to the United States and equalize the competitive position of American firms with 
that of firms of other countries, and at the same time continue the ban on the 
importation of cashmere from China or from Chinese nationals, petitioner re- 
quests the following relief, pending clarification of U.S.-Communist China 
relations: 

The importation under special licenses (or, if that is not feasible, under 
general license) of cashmere from the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, West- 
ern Germany, Switzerland, and Japan, where it can be shown that the 
cashmere— 

(1) Has been cleaned, scoured, or further processed in any of the afore- 
mentioned countries ; 

(2) Is purchased from a national of any such country ; and 

(3) Is physically shipped from any such country to the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


The petitioner is one of the largest cashmere yarn spinners in the United 
States and is supplying cashmere yarn spun in its own mill in Woonsocket, R.L., 
to sweater and cloth manufacturers. It also supplies dehaired cashmere to the 
integrated mills which have their own spinning, weaving, and finishing plants. 
The petitioner as well as its customers are facing more and more competition 
from foreign spun yarns and finished goods produced from Chinese cashmere 
which are entering the United States in ever increasing amounts. Therefore, 
relief is sought and, if granted, will basically redound to the benefit of all con- 
cerned with the spinning and manufacture of cashmere products in the United 
States. It will improve their competitive position and enable them to maintain 
and expand employment opportunities. 

WooNSOCKET SPINNING Co., 
Woonsocket, RJ. 


ATLANTIC Woot ComBine Co. 
Manville, RI. 


AMICALE TRADING Co., INc., 
AMICALE YARNS, INCc., 
New York, N.Y. 


By Greeory SHLOMM, President. 
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Brier SusMITTED TO ForEIGN ASsETS CONTROL DIvISION oF THE U.S. TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT ON NOVEMBER 21, 1958 


By Gregory Shlomm, President of Woonsocket Spinning Co., Atlantic Wool 
Combing Co., Amicale Trading Co., Inc., and Amicale Yarns, Inc. 


CASHMERE 


The situation in the United States, created by the regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department in connection with the importation of goods of Chinese origin, 
was greatly justified while the Korean war lasted. However, in our opinion, it 
was made without taking into consideration the perils of such a decision, par- 
ticularly with regard to the raw material. 

The importation of cashmere yarns and cashmere finished goods, such as 
sweaters and cloth, is permitted for the reason that the origin in such manu- 
factured or finished product is lost through a process in the country which ships 
or supplies yarns, sweaters or cloth to the United States. 

. The viewpoint of the Treasury is not quite correct, particularly in connection 
with cashmere. During the transformation of raw cashmere into the suitable 
dehaired product for use in yarn spinning (and then consequently in sweaters and 
cloth manufacture), the raw material loses its identity and highly increases in 
value during the so-called dehairing process. 

Cashmere is the product of a goat. It is taken from this goat in such form 
that it contains a great amount of so-called goat hair. This has to be eliminated 
during a very slow and costly process, in order to obtain the fine down, which 
then is used in yarn spinning and subsequently utilized for sweater and cloth 
manufacturing. 

The biggest change in value occurs during the dehairing process and in order 
to demonstrate, we give you a few basic figures If we take the basis of cost 
of the raw cashmere as $1.70 per pound, then we arrive at the following cost 
ealculation: The cashmere has to be put through a scouring or washing proc- 
ess, which eliminates all impurities, dust, dirst, grease, etc.; the cost of this 
process is 10 cents per pound. During this scouring and washing process, the 
cashmere loses 30 percent of its full content value. This 30-percent loss in 
weight brings the net cost of the scoured cashmere to $2.60 in round figures. The 
clean scoured product then goes into the dehairing process, during which, if a 
product is desired for sweaters, an additional average of 50 percent of so-called 
goat hair, dandruff and other impurities are further eliminated. This process 
is very slow and requires great attention to extract all the fine down contained 
in the scoured product. 

The cost of this process in the United States is roughly $1 per pound, bring- 
ing the cost of the dehaired cashmere, based on ingoing weight, to $3.60 per 
pound. However, the average yield, as stated above, is 50 percent, which 
means that the clean cashmere down, ready for spinning for either sweaters 
or cloth, costs $7.20 per pound. The cost of the spinning operation is approxi- 
mately $1.25 per pound, so that the yarn cost comes to $8.45 per pound. Thus 
the value of cashmere yarn is increased from cashmere down by only about 20 
percent of its value, while the value of raw cashmere compared to fully dehaired 
cashmere is in the ratio of 1 to 4. 

It is therefore very clear and understandable to everyone connected with 
this business that the chief change of value in cashmere does not occur from 
fully dehaired into yarn or cloth, but from the raw material into the fully 
dehaired product. Therefore, we believe that the decision made in this respect 
by the Treasury has been made without full knowledge of the facts and with- 
out full knowledge of the particulars of this special raw material. 

Unfortunately, this raw material exists in its finest form in only two coun- 
tries, namely, Red China and to a lesser degree, the U.S.S.R. The United 
States has always imported cashmere finished goods principally from Great 
Britain because the British have a good knowledge of dehairing and preparing 
the cashmere raw material. We have in the United States three or four firms 
who also are able to produce similar qualities of fully dehaired cashmere, 
which they have offered and supplied here to manufacturers of sweaters and 
cloth. This supply of fully dehaired cashmere, similar to the stock used by 
the British and European manufacturers, has enabled the United States to 


produce in its own factories sweaters and cloth comparable to the products of 
foreign countries. 
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The market is still very responsive to anything made with fine quality cash- 
mere and so far the price has been paid by the stores. Now, the exporters of 
other countries are taking advantage of their unusual position, as they have 
a supply of better cashmere of Chinese origin on hand at far lower priced than 
we pay the Russians. This enables them to take advantage of this situation 
and heavily undersell our own mills. Everyone concerned realizes that the 
only remedy is to put our own mills in the same position by making available 
to them the possibility of buying the raw material on the same basis. 

It is very interesting to mention that lately the Japanese (who are more 
or less dependent upon U.S. finances and discretions) have become very active 
in cashmere and are offering substantial quantities of yarns spun out of Chi- 
nese cashmere to the U.S. market. 

If we continue to maintain our position and forbid the importation of raw, 
scoured, and dehaired Chinese cashmere to the United States, we will harm 
our own spinning industry to such an extent that it will be forced to com- 
pletely abandon this type of business. Many millions of dollars in equipment 
will be idle and many manufacturers will have to take drastic steps because 
of this unfortunate situation. 

The problems confronting the textile industry as a whole have been the 
subject of special Senate subcommittee hearings. At the hearings conducted 
in New York, November 12 through November 14, imports of cashmere yarn 
were specifically mentioned. Entered into the record was a statement by Oliver 
L. McGurdy, of Percy A. Legge, who reported that the market for fine domestic 
worsted yarn has been virtually eliminated because of imports of yarn and 
fabrics. He also called attention to imports of Chinese cashmere yarns which 
undersell less fine domestic yarns of Iranian or Mongolian fibers by as much 
as $1 a pound. Woolen spinners currently spinning cashmere yarns in this 
country face serious competition from abroad, principally from Japan, Belgian, 
and Great Britain, where substantial amounts of yarn are spun and exported 
to the United States. This importation has increased tremendously in the past 
8 years and is menacing the U.S. woolen spinning industry engaged in spinning 
cashmere yarns. We ourselves have a personnel of about 350 which will be 
seriously affected if drastic measures are not taken to stem the tide. 

The question in our minds is why the U.S. authorities give the Japanese the 
opportunity of purchasing raw cashmere from China and why we are not 
allowed to purchase the same Chinese cashmere which is available in Europe. 
We do not recommend complete relaxation of the rules and we are very sym- 
pathetic to tight control by our Government on anything that concerns Chinese 
goods, but we think that logic should be applied in this specific case. Further- 
more, if the Treasury permits the importation of Chinese cashmere in raw, 
scoured, or dehaired state, this will destroy the monopoly of the U.S.S.R. as 
sole supplier of fine cashmere to the U.S. market and will force the Russians 
to adjust their prices to the cheap Chinese price structure prevailing in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 

Two years ago stocks of Chinese cashmere were very scarce but we under- 
stand that English interests were very successful in obtaining large supplies 
of Chinese cashmere in the past year or so and that British industry already 
has a 1 year’s supply of raw Chinese cashmere on hand. Stocks are available 
for sale in England in either raw, scoured, or dehaired state and therefore we 
do not have to trade with the Chinese directly. We can buy our requirements 
from the English firms who have purchased the Chinese cashmere before and 
who certainly will be very willing to sell to the United States their stocks of 
cashmere, in either raw, scoured, or dehaired state. Certainly the British 
Government would be very sympathetic to such transactions which will create 
an additional source of dollar income for them. They can very easily replenish 
their stocks from the daily offers that they receive from China. 

In the opinion of the writer, permission should be granted for the import of 
cashmere (and we purposely omit the origin) in a scoured or dehaired state 
to the United States from England or other Western European countries. This 
will enable us to break the tight monopoly that the U.S.S.R. now holds over 
us. We believe it will be wiser to allow the English to buy their raw cashmere 
from China, payable in sterling and to resell this cashmere to the United States 
in raw, scoured, or dehaired state. This additional source of supply would be 
of great advantage to the U.S..cashmere industry and would alleviate the unfa- 
vorable conditions now prevailing in this segment of the textile trade. 
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Cashmere cost calculation 
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1This figure represents domestic spinning cost in the United States. The foreign 
spinning cost (in Europe or Japan) is below 45 cents per pound. 


Nore.—The above schedule provides an estimate of changes in the price of raw cash- 
mere through each stage of processing from raw cashmere to knitting yarn. 

It will be seen that the greatest change in value occurs in the scouring and dehairing 
processes and not in the yarn spinning process. The value of raw cashmere compared 
to fully dehaired cashmere is in the ratio of 1:4, while the value of cashmere yarn is 
increased over cashmere down by only 20 percent (approximately). 

















STATEMENT OF WiLL1AM K. Love, JR., PRESIDENT, NEw YoRK COTTON EXCHANGE 


The New York Cotton Exchange is privileged to be permitted to submit this 
brief to the Senate Subcommittee on the Domestic Textile Industry of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, setting forth our ideas concerning 
current problems affecting the cotton industry. We feel that the most serious 
eotton problems arise out of the agricultural program of the Federal Govern- 
ment resulting in the unwarranted interference by the Government in the 
production, pricing and marketing of cotton. 

The Government first went into the cotton business in 1929-30 through 
the medium of the Federal Farm Board’s operation, thereby accumulating 
4,400,000 bales. This program resulted in a loss to the American taxpayer of 
$150 million. ‘ 

Since this initial failure, huge cotton surpluses have again been built up in 
Government hands on three occasions. All of these surpluses were caused 
by the policy of making higher than market nonrecourse loans to the producers 
of cotton. First, in the summer of 1939 the Government had accumulated a 
surplus of about 12 million bales of cotton. It took World War II to liquidate 
this surplus. Secondly, in the summer of 1950 the Government again had on 
hand more than 9 million bales of surplus cotton. It took the Korean war 
to overcome this burdensome supply condition. 

More recently, a third enormous surplus was accumulated in the hands 
of the CCC. The liquidation of this latter surplus commenced in 1956 through 
a cutrate sale for export program in conjunction with the continuation of acre- 
age allotments and the use of still another noxious subsidy known as the soil 
bank, a direct payment subsidy for not producing; all of this to the detriment 
of the large and potentially efficient producer, the domestic textile industry, 
our international relations, and at greatly increased cost to the taxpaying con- 
sumer. 

While this cut-rate sales for export program, which is still in existence, 
has reduced holding by the Government to less than two million bales at the 
present time, excluding cotton loans on the current crop, the program itself 
has produced some very serious and unfortunate results which might in part 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) It has seriously affected the competitive position of the U.S. textile 
industry to the benefit of foreign manufacturers, by providing the latter 
with raw material at a price substantially below the cost to the American 
manufacturer. 


(2) It has vastly enlarged the operation and control by the CCC in the 
marketing of cotton. 

(3) It has put the United States in the position of being accused by 
friendly nations of “dumping” in the export market. 
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(4) It has failed completely to make agriculture self-supporting as the 
Congress and the people of the United States hoped it would. In fact, a 
reliable economist has estimated the cost to the taxpayer of these sales for 
export to be a minimum of $100 per bale, or at a total cost to the CCC of at 
least $1,400 million in the last 2 years, and the annual cost of the cotton 
price support program for 1956-57 at $1,708,509,000, whereas the total value 
of the 1957-58 crop was but $1,853,708,000. 

(5) It has resulted in making the U.S. Government the arbiter of cotton 
prices, not only domestically, but the world over, and this fact is resented 
in all areas where cotton is grown, handled, or consumed. 

Additionally, we must call to: your attention some of the serious and unfortu- 
nate consequences of the overall program followed since the early 1930's. 

(1) We have witnessed a reduction in the acreage planted to cotton from 
over 44 million in 1929 to less than 12 million in 1958. 

(2) Foreign production of cotton has increased from less than 12 million 
bales in 1929 to over 25 million bales in 1957. 

(3) Our normal cotton exports have dropped from some 6.7 million bales 
in 1929 to an estimated 4 million bales in 1958. 

(4) The average monthly loss of CCC has increased from $656,000 in the 
first 92 months of its existence to $97,483,000 per month for the year ending 
June 30, 1958. 

(5) The programs have been large factors in necessitating an agricultural 
budget of $7 billion for the current year. 

(6) We have witnessed a decline in the proportion of the U.S. textile 
market held by cotton from 85.6 percent in 1926-30 to 65.7 percent in 1951-55. 

(7) The decline in the consumption of U.S. cotton abroad from 44.8 per- 
cent of the total in 1925-29 to 9 percent in 1955 occurred during this period. 

(8) They have undoubtedly been big factors in the decline in per capita 
consumption of cotton in the United States from 28.1 pounds in 1929 to 23.7 
pounds in 1957. 

(9) In brief, it has sought to help one segment of an industry, and failed, 
through policies which have greatly damaged other essential segments of the 
industry. 

Apart from the foregoing, in the current year we are also operating under what 
is known as an export-subsidy-in-kind program which, when announced, was 
emphasized with the statement “subject to change without notice.” The result- 
ing uncertainty has unquestionably been a contributing factor to the lack of 
forward buying by foreign consumers who realize that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is vested with the power of arbitrarily changing prices. In case of 
action to lower prices, this would naturally result in an inventory loss to all 
foreign holders of American cotton. 

On the domestic scene, the most recently adopted legislative device for cotton, 
which provides for a minimum of 16 million acres regardless of the supply situ- 
ation, has not yet been put into practice. However, it extends the two-price 
system to the domestic cotton producers because it provides a choice of a high 
loan in the form of a purchase program to the producer so electing, and a lower 
loan for the privilege of additional acreage to the producer choosing to exceed 
his base acreage allotment. This appears to be an effort to recognize the social 
aspect of the cotton problem. However, it appears to us that this program will. 
in the long run, lead once again to the accumulation of enormous surpluses in 
the hands of the CCC and not only perpetuate indefinitely but increase the 
Government’s activities in the merchandising of the cotton crop. 

We believe strongly that the solution of the economic aspects of the problem 
lies in returning to one price for cotton, both here and abroad, such price to be 
governed by the basic law of supply and demand, and the return to private hands 
of the cotton marketing functions. 

We believe that individual initiative and private enterprise must be preserved. 

We believe further that the social aspects of the problem can be solved without 
tinkering with the price mechanism. We believe there is a more practical and 
more economical solution to the whole cotton problem, based on the free enter- 
prise system than is now on the statute books. 

The New York Cotton Exchange feels that some of the plans which already 
have been proposed to the Congress offer a foundation upon which a solution 
can be built which is equitable, businesslike, and in the national interest. 


29350—59— pt. 5——12 
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STATEMENT oF OLIVER L. McCurpy, PARTNER IN THE FIRM or PeRcY A. LEGGE, 
New York 


My name is Oliver L. McCurdy, and I am a partner in the firm of Percy A. 
Legge. We were established in 1886, and our sole function has always been that 
of a selling agent for spinners of various types of yarn. Among others, my firm 
represents the Argonne Worsted Co. of Woonsocket, R. I., which it has done since 
the day they started business in 1889—then under another name. Also, we have 
represented the Allendale Co. of Centredale, R. I., since 1945—and earlier inter- 
ests of its principal, Charles B. Rockwell, Esq., and his family for more than 
50 years. 

Both concerns are famous for their ability to spin high quality fine count 
worsted yarns; Argonne on the French system, and Allendale on the Bradford 
and modified system. In past years the principal portion of their production of 
these fine count yarns was used in the manufacture of fine men’s and women’s 
wear fabrics. Over the years, and notably after World War II, these mills re- 
placed old machinery with new and kept pace with modern techniques and ad- 
vances as they were developed. 

One of these mills completed a new plant in the northern area, where labor and 
workloads were more competitive, just in time to see—along with other mills— 
their business dealt a crushing blow with the deluge of imported yarns flooding 
our domestic market at prices considerably below their ability to meet. They 
were also very seriously affected by the great increase of imports of fine woven 
fabrics, meaning loss of markets to the weavers of fine domestic cloths, who are 
customers of these spinners. The resultant damage has been very severe, 
virtually eliminating the market for fine domestic worsted yarn. 

Charles B. Rockwell, Esq., of the Allendale Co. testified before your committee 
in Providence on September 19 that the price of Japanese yarns sold here is 
50 cents per pound less than domestic cost. These figures were explained and 
substantiated by his record submitted that date. The Argonne Worsted Co. 
finds a differential between the Japanese prices and their own of from 45 to 60 
cents per pound. These figures are based on a 2/50s count. The 2/70s count 
figures $1 per pound differential. These Japanese yarn prices are landed, duty 
paid, and a comparison is made on equal grades, etc. The Japanese prices used 
in this comparison by Argonne were taken from a recent letter of a New York 
agent for Japanese worsted yarns addressed to a prospective customer here. 

Wool yarns are not covered by the Geneva reservation as is wool cloth. The 
ad valorem duty on yarn has been reduced to 15 percent compared to a range of 
35 to 50 percent in the 1930 tariff law. The 15 percent rate falls far short of 
offsetting the low wages abroad. Moreover, Japan’s new self-imposed export 
quota On woven wool fabrics does not cover yarns. This quota on fabrics could 
result in considerably increased shipments to this country of Japanese yarns, 
mostly worsted spun in fine counts. Cloth mills there may well seek to get out 
from under the quota on cloth by turning to export of yarns. 

Press reports say that the British insisted through diplomatic channels that 
Japan impose the quota on her cloth exports to this country because Japan has 
hurt British cloth sales here. As I understand it Japan was willing to do this to 
increase its chances of getting better tariff treatment from Britain. 

It seems evident that a completely new outlook is in order to assure increased 
protection to domestic producers of textiles. As an example, I can mention the 
situation in knitted wool gloves. They are made from heavy count yarn, a field 
in which we would be best able to compete because of the comparatively small 
amount of labor involved in production of heavy counts. As a matter of fact, 
the Japanese find it difficult to compete here with heavy count domestic yarn 
so they turned to gloves. Their prices on gloves, the finished item, however, are 
much lower than those of the domestic glove producers, the customers of our 
spinning mills. 

The wage rate of the Japanese glove industry is about 11 cents an hour and 
the workers live in barracks on the premises. Accordingly, they can produce 
gloves at a differential of only 15 to 20 cents per dozen over the cost of mittens. 
A domestic producer, however, has to charge $3 per dozen more for gloves than 
for mittens. In other words, our glove people are knocked out of both the glove 

and mitten market by the Japanese gloves. 

Within the past 4 or 5 years Japan has won 65 percent of our market for 
knitted gloves and in the past 2 years this has amounted to about 2 million 
dozen annually. I understand many ways have been found to enter these gloves 
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under other than the wool tariff schedule. One method, I am told, is by intro- 
ducing a percentage of nylon in the gloves and the Japanese then enter them 
under the manmade fiber tariff schedule rather than the wool schedule. They 
ean do this by claiming the gloves are in chief value of manmade fiber, rather 
than wool, and thus achieve a considerable tariff saving. Perhaps our customs 
people should investigate to learn whether these Japanese gloves really are in 
chief value of a fiber other than wool. In any event, the only markets that are 
= to the American glove manufacturer are extremely high styled or novelty 
gloves. 

Protection for the American textile industry should be across the board and 
we should not have to rely upon self-imposed quotas or permit escape to end 
products such as gloves. 

Many statements have been made as to the superior ability of foreign pro- 
ducers, that they exceed our styling, designing, and fabrication. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. It is a known fact that American jobbers, agents, and im- 
porters, more often than not, go abroad to style foreign lines for the American 
market. It is further well known that our designs, styles, and coloring are 
copied to the letter by foreign producers of all classes of goods. 

Quality of workmanship is sadly lacking in certain finished imported gar- 
ments, serving to create ill feeling toward the product, be it imported or do- 
mestic, resulting in the death of that item in our markets. The rather recent 
experience with Japanese full-fashioned cashmere sweaters is a perfect example. 
They were so poor they had a tremendous influence in killing off demand for 
cashmere sweaters in the American market. 

It we are to retain any semblance of a domestic wool textile industry, tariffs 
must be high enough to offset low foreign wages and in some cases, such as 
Japan, quotas may be necessary. Certainly the outlook for American high count 
worsted yarn spinners is not good when we find that imports of Japanese yarns 
here in the first 7 months of this year were 59 percent greater than in the like 
period of 1957. 

With reference to woolen spun cashmere yarn, our present position is that 
Japan, Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany are offering yarns approximately $1 
a pound under ours. 

This is a hopeless situation for the simple reason that these yarns not only are 
comparable to ours in quality and spinning, but surpass ours considerably in 
the hand and feel of the finished material, since there is no restriction on the use 
of Chinese cashmere in the above-mentioned places. 

This, of course, points to the fact that not only do they have a cheaper product, 
but they also have a better product, a condition which never existed previous to 
the import of cashmere yarn. 

The point to be stressed is the fact that the $1 per pound mentioned does not 
tell the true story. Our cashmere yarns are figured on Iranian or Mongolian 
cashmere. Our spinner tels us the Chinese cashmere has a better hand than 
either, but we cannot use the Chinese cashmere as our State Department does not 
recognize Red China. This is another case where the State Department inter- 
prets this country spinning the yarn as the country of origin, and under this 
interpretation they can use the Chinese stock, but we cannot use the Chinese 
stock as we consider the stock coming from Red China. 

This situation, too, is very serious and is rapidly driving the domestic produc- 
ers of cashmere fabrics out of business because of their inability to compete. 


AMERICAN KNIT GLOVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Gloversville, N. Y., December 17, 1958. 


To the Special Subcommittee to Study the Textile Industry of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee: 


GENTLEMEN : The American Knit Glove Association represents all of the Ameri- 
can producers of handwear knit directly from yarn. 

In 1947, there were 44 manufacturers, almost all of them capable of making 
military handwear. Today, but 16 remain, of whom only 13 are capable of pro- 
ducing the gloves, mitten, inserts, and linings required by our service forces. 

In 1946-48, this industry produced 2,300,000 dozen pairs of wool handwear, 
supplying 99 percent of the domestic market. 

Sooper we produced 1,300,000 dozen pairs, accounting for 44 percent of the 
market. 
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In 1958, our worst year, we will produce less than 800,000 dozen pairs. Our 
share of the market will drop well below 40 percent, the balance going primarily 
to Japan, our principal competitor. 

The Japanese recognized the severity of their competition by initiating a 1958 
wool glove export quota for their manufacturers. The quota was set unilaterally, 
without consultation with this industry or the U.S. Government. 

In spite of the known conditions in the American industry, the Japanese just 
this month increased their export quota to 1,500,000 dozen pairs for 1959. 

The continuing deterioration of this industry has been recognized by the In- 
dustrial Mobilization and Planning Branch of the Army. From a defense-es- 
sential standpoint, wool glove inserts and trigger-finger mitten inserts are items 
of continuous production planning in peacetime. That means the armed serv- 
ices must keep a constant survey of plant capacities and skilled labor supply. 

Only the most critical and essential items which pose production problems are 
involved in this program. Such items. are those which “in time of war are es- 
sential for (@) survival and retaliation, (b) maintenance of health, and (c) com- 
bat efficiency.” 

Only 196 of the more than 50,000 items purchased by the Quartermaster meet 
these requirements. Of those 196 critical items, wool glove inserts and wool 
mitten inserts rank Nos. 5 and 11, respectively, among the cold weather cloth- 
ing items issued to class A troops, that is, ‘‘Those troops who habitually operate 
forward of the division rear boundary.” 

Consequently, in view of their critical interest in our product, the Army in- 
stituted a special investigation of industry conditions. Every company was sur- 
veyed as to physical capacity, machinery, employee skills, sales, production, and, 
particularly, as to financial status. 

The final.report concluded that (1) conditions had worsened since the date 
of the facts ascertained by the Tariff Commission in investigation No. 35; (2) 
within the next 3 years only a few firms might be expected to survive; (3) it 
is essential to preserve the skills of the trained operators; (4) no other indus- 
try is capable of making this product, by reason of the specialized small-diam- 
eter machines and the unique skills of the operators; and (5) no other prod- 
uct has been found to substitute for wool glove and mitten inserts. 

Finally, as reported in the Daily News Record of October 31, 1955, Mr. Arthur 
V. Farr, a distinguished management consultant, speaking for the Quartermas- 
ter at the QM annual convention, expressed the Army’s deep concern for the 
current rate of this industry’s deterioration and its present inability to meet 
mobilization requirements, when he said: 

“The industrial base in the knit handwear industry has been shrinking alarm- 
ingly during the past 4 years. This industry, essential for the production of 
military wool knit gloves and mitten inserts used in Arctic climates, has lost 
more than 40 percent in number of manufacturers and skilled employees. The 
economic situation confronting this industry, which is made up of small manu- 
facturers, is caused by the loss of its civilian market to imports which are of- 
fered at prices far cheaper than domestic production. Layaway of plants or 
equipment does not provide a solution to this problem, because the loss of highly 
skilled personnel is the vital factor.” 

We believe the foregoing facts sufficiently attest to the defense essentiality 
of the products of this industry and the loss of its mobilization base by reason 
of import competition. 

That is the background which supports the testimony which was given to 
your committee on December 2, 1958, by Dr. Stephen Kennedy, Research Direc- 
tor, Military Planning Division, Headquarters, Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command, and the subsequent questioning by your committee of 
Mr. J. Roy Price, Chief, Foreign Trade Division of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

The OCDM has broad powers under the Trade Agreements Act to investigate 
and recommend remedial action for the benefit of our national defense and 
economic welfare. 

We trust you will agree that time is now of the essence and the facts warrant 
action. 

As to remedy, the obvious intent of Congress in deliberating on renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act this year was that the OCDM and the President were 
to have great latitude in correcting the adverse effects of imports upon the 
mobilization base of any affected industry. 

The current Japanese voluntary quota on wool gloves is far from satisfac- 
tory, for many reasons well known to Members of the Congress. 
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What gets to the heart of the problem, both legally and logically, in the fast- 
changing economies of today is a United States import quota. 

Both pertinent and timely is the following concluding paragraph from the 
Saturday Evening Post editorial of December 13, 1958: 

“There would still remain the wide difference between American and Asiatic 
wages in the affected industries. Probably there is no cure for this except an 
enforcible quota which should be liberal enough to give the Japanese and for- 
eign industry generally a reasonable share of the market, but drastic enough 
to prevent disaster to the domestic industry.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry A. Moss, Jr., Secretary. 


AMERICAN SILK CounciL, IN¢., 
New York, N.Y., December 12, 1958. 
Senator JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Special Subcommittee To Study the Textile Industry of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Pastore: I have been directed by the membership of the Ameri- 
can Silk Council, Inc., to transmit to you the enclosed certified copy of certain 
resolutions adopted at a membership meeting om December 10, 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
ALtvIN Bagser, Secretary. 


“Resolved, That the’ American Silk Council, Inc., endorses, approves and 
adopts as its own the statement made by Milton H. Rubin, president of Ameri- 
can Silk Mills, Inc., on November 12, 1958, before the special subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce studying the textile 
industry ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the council be directed and authorized to 
transmit a certified copy of this resolution to Senator John O. Pastore, chairman 
of the said subcommittee.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of certain resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of the membership of the American Silk Council, Inc., 
on December 10, 1958. 

AtviIn Barser, Secretary. 


DoNALD CoMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


I have read a 121-page argument submitted by the American Importers of 
Japanese Textiles for the Special Subcommittee on Domestic Textile Industry, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the U.S. Senate. The report 
begins as follows: 


“My name is Mike Masaoka, Washington representative of the cotton section 
of the American Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc.”” Mr. Masaoka states that 
his association has audited the public hearings held in Washington, Providence, 
and Charlotte, and has read a transcript of the hearings held in Hartford, Con- 
cord, and Clemson. 

Within these pages there is a voluminous argument why Japanese textiles 
should be marketed in the United States. This trade of course to come under 
the provisions of President Eisenhower’s Foreign Reciprocal Trade Act. Recip- 
rocal means mutual with corresponding advantages, and President Eisenhower 
wrote Congressman Martin of Massachusetts that the law would be adminis- 
tered without injury to a single American industry. The President mentioned 
escape clauses for our industries’ protection, but it has been charged in the 
Senate that these promises have not been kept. He himself vetoed the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission providing protection for the New England 
fishermen against cheap imports from Iceland. It is presumed that these Ameri- 
can jobs. were sacrificed in order that our Army might have airbases in Iceland. 
Japan likewise, captured the velveteen industry and is now threatening our ging- 
ham industry. She captured our tunafish industry and is threatening our ply- 
wood and china industry along with all textiles, just to mention a few. 

We. are told. that this is the price that we must pay to keep Japau from, going 
communistie. .Many of us do not, believe that people can be bought away from 
communism. Mr. Billy Graham says only religion can accomplish this. 
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In the case of textiles, since we give her the benefit of the world price on our 
cotton, why not buy their woven goods and give them to the naked people of 
Borneo, New Guinea, and darkest Africa, and so let all of us pay the bill instead 
of allowing these Japanese goods to come to this country at the expense of just 
one home industry. 

The late Secretary Hull is quoted as describing his reciprocal trade program 
as swapping what one country (a) has in overabundance that another country 
{b) needs, and taking in payment what country (0b) has in overabundance that 
country (@) needs with some three-way trading. . This whole problem revolves 
around a difficult situation. Japan wants to buy our cotton and what which 
she needs and sell us cotton goods which we don’t need because we have an 
overabundance made in over 1,000 fiercely competitive mills. ) 

It so happens that we buy our cotton at the Government fixed parity price. 
The Government sells Japan and other Asian countries the same cotton at the 
world price, which is 20 percent less than we pay for it. In addition, at times 
these countries pay for this cotton in their local currencies at par when par 
is considerably higher than the market. 

From the “Daily News Record” of July 1, 1959: 

“It appears likely that the ROK will dip a cautious toe into the cotton fabrics 
market this year, with export of 10 million yards of heavy sheeting to the 
United States. That represents a single purchase by the American Uniform 
Co., Springfield, Tenn., for the manufacture of waitress’ uniforms and similar 
articles. The cloth is 38 inches wide, bleached, and priced at 14.5 cents a 
yard. 

“On the financial side, there is a distorted exchange rate situation. Since all 
of the raw cotton comes through U.S. aid channels, it is paid for at the official 
rate of 500 hwan to the dollar. The going rate within the country is actually 
about 1,000 to 1—meaning that spinners are getting their cotton at half price, 
in effect, in addition to the fact that the price is subsidized to begin with under 
the U.S. surplus disposal program.” 

Our Government is renegotiating under the terms of this Reciprocal Trade 
Act with Japan for a quota of imports voluntarily fixed by Japan. They are 
doing this with the knowledge that every yard of such imports shuts down our 
machines and puts our workers in equal proportion on the unemployed rolls. 

I would like to argue the point that this American market that our Govern- 
ment is seeking to barter is created very largely by our industrial wages and 
our farm income. It belongs to us and can only be protected by our trading 
with each other. We have the highest standard of wages and farm income in 
the world. The Government puts a floor under our wages and a guarantee for 
farm prices. The wheat farmer may export but his home miller is protected 
by rigid quotas from foreign imports. The cotton farmer failed to provide the 
same protection for the home spinner—the textile industry seeks only now for 
the same protection. 

I do know that what we make has been styled and advertised at great expense 
in order to create and provide for consumer demands. There should be no place 
in our market for duplicate goods here only because they are made under Asian 
standards and wages. If the foreigner has anything new in style or design to 
offer to the consumers of this country, we would not offer objections; but we 
must continue to resist imports only imitative of ours in uncontrolled quantity 
and at prices destructive to our price structure. 

Mr. Masaoka uses much argument because of the small percentage of the 
present quota. We have said over and over again it is not only the injury of 
the present but the threat of the future that disturbs our production planning. 

To go back a few years to illustrate. In 1931-32, the imports from Japan 
were less than a million yards of cloth; in 1934, 714 million; in 1935, 36%4 mil- 
lion; in 1936, 77 million, and so on. All this rapid increase frightened our in- 
dustry and our Government, and the Murchinson mission went to Japan in 
1937 and negotiated a quota contract for 100 million yards yearly. Such rapid 
increases, whether from Japan today and other Asian countries tomorrow, justify 
our fears. 

Mr. Abe, of the Japanese Spinners Association, wrote to the Cotton Trade 
Journal of Memphis asking, “Why isn’t Mr. Comer willing to live and let live?” 
I answered Mr. Abe in a statement that has been frequently quoted that “I am 
willing to live and help live even if we have to stop some of our machines to do 
it, and referred to the quota of unneeded goods referred to. I asked Mr. Abe 
what he had done to the tunafish industry of California and the velveteen in- 
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dustry of New England, the hardwood-plywood industry (50 percent shut down), 
not to mention the chinaware and I have not had an answer from Mr. Abe. 

I raise cattle and I plant and develop pastures for my cows. I know of no 
farmer who does not put a fence around such pastures to protect the grazing and 
keep out hungry cows from across the road. 

I have suggested to Mr. Abe that he take his cotton goods to Southeast Asia 
where needed and swap them for tin and rubber, and so forth, or to Latin 
America, where needed, and swap them for nitrates, bauxite, coffee, bananas, 
and so forth, and ship these things to us in payment for our cotton and wheat. 

Mr. Masaoka takes great pains to explain the wages of Japanese spinners, 
and describes every fringe benefit. He mentions cheap house rent, insurance, 
bathhouses, recreation rooms, libraries, musicrooms, hospitals, part-time schools, 
pavilions for athletics—baseball, basketball, and so forth. He mentions resorts 
in the mountains and by the sea. Mills organized in the South more than 60 
years age included similar benefits and that was before the Japanese industry 
had gotten a good start. It has been told that the Japanese mills are run 
largely by 14-year-old girls from farm families indentured for 3 years or more 
for service in the mills. Why all this explanation when the net results are goods 
manufactured at so much less cost than ours that they can crowd into our mar- 
ket, and all so obvious. 

We have surplus goods. We export quite a few—more or less specialties— 
but this trouble is not because our goods are crowding his, but his are crowding 
ours. Since he is asking and almost demanding an American market for his 
unwanted, unneeded goods, I would like to ask him to list any goods that Japan 
imports of which she already has a sufficient home supply. I know of none. In 
this connection, I quote below a paragraph of the 1958 annual report of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. : 

“This question [speaking of the competition in this country for sewing ma- 
chines made in Japan, produced at cheap labor rates] is particularly pertinent 
in view of the complete lack of reciprocity in sewing machine trade with Japan, 
that the Japanese Government for many years has barred the import of house- 
hold machines made in the United States, and has generally restricted imports 
of industrial machines to types not made in Japan. They have always followed 
this policy of complete one-way trade.” 

Mr. Masaoka calis attention to the fact that Japan imports more from us than 
she exports, but we say again that she can’t balance her cotton and wheat pur- 
chases (raw products) by shipping us cotton goods, and we have suggested a 
three-way trade. 

He expresses concern for our consumer rights: that he should not be denied 
the right to buy wherever he can buy the cheapest. America was built on high 
wage standards protected from low wage standards. He tries to divert atten- 
tion from troubles caused by his goods by pointing out some of our other prob- 
lems. He criticizes our management. He says our mills are liquidated because 
of old machinery and lack of management vision. He mentions the names of 
several mills. He refuses to recognize bad business during the past years ac- 
centuated by foreign imports and diminishing profits that scared off capital until 
the sick mill finally dies. 

I wonder what Dan River thinks of such a statement as the reason for their 
liquidating the Rome, Ga., mill. I have a letter from Mr. Durst, of Commerce, 
Ga. He is selling out his business, and one of the reasons given was the impact 
of foreign competition. His company is a member of the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association, and they are involved, and they are suffering from 
the foreign threat as much as we are. They have filed a brief signed by their 
president, Mr. E. A. Morris, and by Mr. E. H. Jones, chairman of the committee 
on foreign competition. 

He mentions competition we are all facing because of srnthetics and other sub- 
stitutes. We realize this, and we say repeatedly that we want the consumer to 
have the best possible for his money and we have found new ways of combining 
the best qualities of cotton with the best of synthetics to the advantage of both. 

I would like to repeat what I said in 1937 in Japan as a member of the Mur- 
chinson Committee: “Instead of Japan trying to crowd into an already well- 
supplied market we together should be broadening and encouraging the use of 
cotton. If we could increase the per capita use of cotton around the world 
nearer to what it is in America, there would be plenty of business for all of us.” 

Mr. Masaoka refers to the favorable comments by the leaders of our industry 
to the present quota arrangement. Surely he must remember that we all were 
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realistic about this matter—and our own industry’s leaders, including the presi- 
dent of Avondale Mills, felt that the arrangement was the best that could be 
had, and we would try to live with it. He naively dismisses the fact that he 
buys our cotton at the world price for 20 percent less than we pay for it with the 
statement that he is paying the price that the Department of Agriculture asks 
for it and he presumes that they are glad to have him for a customer. He 
seems to find justification for his position because some of our manufacturers 
and merchants buy his goods. He dangles his bait and expresses surprise that 
competition provides some takers. The Jacobs Committee, including Fred 
Symms and myself who went to Japan at the invitation of General MacArthur, to 
help reestablish the Japanese textile industry made some helpful recommenda- 
tions which Mr. Masaoka does not seem to be familiar with, and I suggest that 
he read our report. 

This fuss will continue as long as we have this giveaway policy at home and 
as long as we have the effort of Japan to get something for nothing. Why not 
encourage more visiting and cultural exchanges and resolve our trading to get 
along truly reciprocal lines. 

In closing, I would like again to remind the committee that our Government 
cannot build a bridge of good will between Japan and America over the wreck 
of the textile industry. Secretary Knox of the Navy once reminded us that 
the textile industry was second only to steel for national defense. 


New York, November 17, 1958. 
Mr. HerMAN SHAPs, 
Editor, Daily News Record, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Suaps: I noticed the article in your Daily News Record this morning 
by Frank Stuart: “Deny Imports Cause Textile Mill Problems.” This is a state- 
ment by Mr. Masaoka before the Senate subcommittee hearing on the domestic 
textile industry. If a person or an industry is beset by several causes, it seems 
to me it ill behooves any one of the offenders to argue that he’s not the guilty 
party. In other words, his argument is that because a man is already crippled, 
that because he hits him in the face with a smut bag, it’s of no consequence. 
Since he doesn’t think his cheap imports hurt'an industry because it’s already 
down, I presume he’d call his smut bag lick a love pat. 

Mr. Masaoka also said that because we export some goods to Canada, South 
Africa, South America, and even to Korea and the Philippines, in competition 
with him, proves that it’s not his cheap wages that’s influencing imports in this 
country. In other words, he’s arguing for his rights into our market which is 
lush to him because he hasn’t yet been able to supply the needs of all other 
foreign markets. 

My answer to that is that all Japan needs is time and capital for increasing 
her textile capacity, and American cotton 20 percent below what we pay for it, 
to not only stop the flow of any exports we may have today, but, without some 
restrictions, to capture our own home market. 

Japan, in respect to the present quota arrangement with us, argues for an 
increased quota on ginghams, on the basis that she invaded that market only 
because local gingham manufacturers couldn’t supply the demand. Even if this 
were so temporarily, and if for some particular season there seemed to be an 
apparent scarcity of any one American fabric, certainly it doesn’t justify Japan 
rushing in with her disturbing imports, and at upsetting low prices. Any tem- 
porary scarcity as between styles and fabrics in our home market are always 
quickly corrected by our own home manufacturers. Mr. Masaoka likens these 
Japanese imports to the disturbing of a pebble in an American pool of water— 
a stormy pool and therefore less affected by the pebble drop. Two hundred and 
thirty-five million yards of a yearly import quota seems to me more than just a 
pebble. He speaks of his imports of our cotton, and brushes off the fact that he 
buys his cotton 20 percent less than American mills pay for it, with the state- 
ment that Japan should not be penalized by the United States agricultural policy. 
In certain cases our cotton is sold not only at world prices, 20 percent under 
American prices, but is sold for Asian currencies at par, even when par is some- 
times double the actual market value. 

Mr. Masaoka argues that Japanese wages are the highest in southeast Asia. 
Why he argues that when they are still one-tenth of American wages, I don’t 
know, but he certainly called our attention to the fact that while we are today 
exposed to imports of textiles from Japan, Korea, and Hong Kong, tomorrow 
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it will be all southeast Asia. We have said many times before that its not just 
the present small percentage of imports that’s hurting, its the threat of what’s 
ahead of us that’s interferred with our production program and our price struc- 
ture. Mr. Grier, president of Abney Mills, recently in New York reminded us 
that our cloth production was down 13 percent since 1956; employment was off 
13 percent, and profits less than’ half of 1956, with the textile industry standing 
at the bottom of the list of American industry profitwise. 

The United States is not at war today, but we are spending $40 billion for 
defenses just in case, President Eisenhower, in his plea for his misealled recipro- 
cal trade program, stated that he wished to build a bridge of good will between 
us and Japan. Japan can't build a bridge of good will over the wreckage of 
the textile industry, and we don’t believe the Japanese people as a whole want 
any such arrangement. Secretary Dulles in defense of his foreign trade pro- 
gram, cites our need for raw products, but in this case Japan wants to make us 
a supplier for her needs of raw products, and wants to pay for that in the manuv- 
factured article—things that we don’t need and don’t want, and shuts down our 
mills. Mr. Masaoka denied that American money was rsponsible for the post- 
war recovery of the Japanese industry. I was a member of a committee of 
five that went to Japan in 1937, headed by Dr. Murchison, and including Harry 
Bailey, Cason Callaway, and Robert Philip, and worked out a quota arrange- 
ment between the two industries for these shipments of Japanese goods to 
America ; and it’s only fair to say that Japan was living up to the terms of this 
arrangement religiously until December 1941. A committee of three, headed 
by the late Dr. Jacobs, including the late Fred Symes, and me, went to Japan 
after the war, at the request of General MacArthur, to help in the reestablish- 
ing of the Japanese textile industry. Our committee came back home, and made 
helpful recommendations involving credits, which were implemented by the U.S. 
Senate. And I would like to add further that no one was more surprised ‘than 
I was over the reestablished Japanese industry when it began for the second 
time to make unrestricted shipments of cotton goods to the United States. 

As I said before, if Japan and our State Department would interest them- 
selves more in promoting the tourist trade, I am sure that many Americans 
would not only go to Japan, but would love to go and visit that beautiful country 
with its friendly and hospitable people, and spend their dollars freely in such 
a visit. I can speak very warmly in support of such a program because, with 
the members of my family, I have had three visits to Japan. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Avondale Miils, Birmingham, Ala. 


(Following are a number of letters and attachments received by the 
subcommittee from the TWUA, which were requested to be inserted 
in the official transcript :) 


TexTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 
New York, N. Y., December 23, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. MIERNYK, 
Subcommittee Staff Director, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Briti: I am enclosing two copies of a reply entitled “Analysis of Fore- 
cast of United States Production of Cotton Textile in 1959” submitted by the 
United States-Japan Trade Council. 

We are sending a copy of our reply to them to Mr. William Sullivan and 
Mr. Robert Jackson. 

Their statement on analysis proves to be erroneous. 

Please include our memorandum in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
SoLomMon BaRKIN. 

P.S.—I believe this is the real last item. 


ANALYSIS OF FORECAST OF UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COTTON TEXTILES IN 1959, 
SUBMITTED BY UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL 


The forecast of the United States-Japan Trade Council that “output of cotton 
broadwoven goods should approach 11 billion linear yards” in 1959 and that 
“annual output in the 1960’s should approximate 11 billion linear yards,” is 
completely unfounded. The considerations on which this forecast is based are 
erroneous in fact and fallacious in reasoning. 
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1. LONG-RUN GROWTH TREND 


Chart 1 of the Council’s submission portrays the annual production of cotton 
broadwoven goods and a 3-year moving average of production centered on the 
third year, from 1944 through 1958. This is said to suggest “a growth rate of 
a little less than 1 percent per year.” Visual examination of the chart indi- 
cates that the moving average rose fairly steadily from 1944 (average of 9.1 
billion yards) to 1952 (9.9 billion average). However, the trend has clearly flat- 
tened out since 1952, with the 3-year averages fluctuating in the narrow range 
of 9.9 to 10.1 during the past 7 years. Moreover, the average for the 3 years 
1956-58 amounts to 9.8 billion yards (not 9.9), a lower level than was recorded 
for any 3 years since the 1949-51 period. Surely this cannot be said to indicate 
a continuing long-run growth trend. On the contrary, a careful review of the 
Council’s chart 1 definitely establishes the fact that cotton goods production has 
departed from its earlier growth trend and has been virtually stagnant during 
the past 8 years. 


2. CORRELATION WITH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


In chart 2, the Council plots the 3-year moving average of cotton goods pro- 
duction together with the index of industrial production and the gross national 
product in 1957 dollars. While the Council recognizes that “for cotton textiles, 
the rate of growth is slower,” it contends that “the growth is continual, and the 
relative annual changes correlate closely with those of the other two series 
(industrial production and gross national product).” 

An examination of chart 2 and the table on which it is based reveals that 
the growth in the cotton production series came to an end for all practical 
purposes in 1952. The 3-year moving average of cotton goods production was 
no higher as of 1958 than as of 1952. On the other hand, industrial production 
rose from 124 to 134 during this period, an increase of 8 percent, while the gross 
national product went from 383 billion (1957 dollars) to 439 billion, a rise of 
15 percent. 

In order to obtain an understanding of the relationships between cotton goods 
production, industrial production, and the gross national product, it is necessary 
to examine them by means of scatter diagrams. We submit diagram I, relating 
cotton goods production to industrial production, and diagram II, relating cotton 
goods production to the gross national product. 

These diagrams clearly establish the fact that the relationships have been 
quite different during various periods since World War II. The 1946-51 period 
witnessed a stable relationship between cotton goods production and the two 
other series. However, a decided shift took place in 1952 and the relationship 
from 1952 through 1956 was on a different level than in the earlier period. (See 
broken lines for a measure of the average relationship during each period.) 
In 1957 and 1958, the relationship again deviated sharply from the previous ones. 
In 1957, the actual moving average of cotton goods production was 0.1 billion 
yards below the level which could be expected from the 1952-56 relationship with 
industrial production and in 1958 the actual average was 0.2 billion yards below. 
On the basis of the 1952-56 relationship with the gross national product, the 
actual cotton goods average for 1957 was 0.2 billion yards too low, and for 1958 
it was 0.4 billion too low. 

These shifts over time and the marked deviations during the past 2 years 
indicate that the correlations are not sufficiently stable to warrant their use in 
making projections. 

CONCLUSION 


We sharply dissent from the projections which are being forced and are 
erroneous. The facts simply do not support the conclusion that the cotton tex- 
tile industry’s production is growing. All evidence points in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is another case where past relationships cannot serve as a basis for 
future projections. The relationships between cotton textile production and 
overall industrial production have been radically changed in recent years. 
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Diagram I 


Relationship between Industrial Production Index 


and Production of Cotton Broad-Woven Fabrics 
(3-year moving average centered on 3rd year) 
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Diagram II 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
AND PRODUCTION OF COTTON BROAD-WOVEN FABRICS 


(3-year moving average centered on 3rd year) 
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TEXTILE WorRKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., December 8, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM MIERNYK, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Brit: Enclosed you will find two tables which will be of inestimable 
value to the proceedings, as well as useful for your summary : 

1. “Leading textile mill mergers and acquisitions,” reported December 
1957—-November 1958. 

2. “Major textile interests in the United States: Employment, equipment, 
and plants in the yarn and fabric industry,” November 1958. 

Please enclose them in the record. We believe that this submission will con- 
clude our material for the record unless we receive early responses from the 
foreign textile research agencies. 

Sincerely, 
SoLoMON BARKIN. 


TEXTILE GIANTS DOMINATE THE INDUSTRY 


Industrial giants now control the textile industry. The myth that the indus- 
try is predominantly one of small independent organization has lingered long 
after the fact. The industry is now dominated by large corporations. 

There are 36 textile organizations employing 3,000 or more workers each in 
the basic cotton, synthetic, and wool spinning, weaving, and finishing industry. 
These companies operate Only 483 plants, but they have more than half of all of 
the equipment in the industry. Of the 625,000 employees in the industry, the 
large chains employ 330,150 or 53 percent. In their mills are to be found 
13,463,000 spindles, or 70 percent of the total; and 273,377 looms, or 60 percent 
of the industry’s total. 

Not only do these companies control much of the productive equipment, but 
they maintain all of the large selling agencies in the industry. Several of them 
have their own factoring houses and provide financing as well as sell for inde- 
pendent mills. 

Many of these organizations, of course, have substantial holdings in other 
divisions of the textile industry and several of them also own units in other 
industries. 
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Major teatile interests in the United States—Employment, equipment, and 
planis in the yarn and fabric industry, November 1958 








Basic textiles (excludes knitting, etc.)! All textiles? 
Rank and interest (ranked in order of 
magnitude of basic textile employment) | Textile Plants 
employ- | Spindles | Looms | (includes} Plants | Employ 
ees finishing ees 
plants) 
Thou- 
sands 

1. Burlington Industries, Ine.3__........- 45, 000 1, 362 24, 900 78 98 52, 000 
2. J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc__......-..... 30, 500 1, 020 25, 000 44 44 30, 500 
3. Cannon Mills Co. interests #...----..- 23, 200 452 12, 325 19 21 24, 300 
4, Dan River Mills interests ¢........_... 17, 200 821 18, 500 17 17 17, 200 
5. Abney-Ervin interests §__............. 16, 300 700 15, 575 23 23 16, 300 
6. » Milliken & Co.?.............. 16, 100 803 , 200 27 28 16, 700 
7. M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc..........- 15, 000 584 14, 500 11 11 15, 000 
a ee 14, 500 550 13, 500 18 18 14, 500 
9. ae Cotton Mills cb Sdcatetubtecdes 12, 000 639 14, 240 8 8 12, 000 

10. pa Point Manufacturing Co. inter- 
dead bikin dd bibiia Shhh mass Stil , 800 390 7, 497 16 18 11, 500 

11, United ‘Mieretianis & Manufacturers, 
tennant leant aan te aee 8, 800 375 9, 592 16 17 9, 000 
12, a Manufacturing Geis oud 7, 600 301 6, 502 6 6 7, 600 
13. aeeen Inc., interests §__<........... 7, 100 133 8, 550 16 16 7, 100 
14.R iegel Textile Corp.'.,...-------.----- 6, 600 197| 4,400 3 3 6. 600 
15. Manufacturing Co.._--...-...-- 6, 500 247 2, 750 12 12 6, 500 
16. Comer interests. ....-........-.....-.- 6, 300 289 5, 200 12 12 6, 300 
17, Berkshire Hathaway, Inc_-._-......--..- 6, 000 505 13, 600 8 8 6, 000 
UE, BAGVGR Bt ORs, TND.9 0666 age antendeooes 5, 700 200 4, 050 9 9 5, 700 
19, Lineburger-Stowe interests 3__.____.__- 5, 500 ts nanan 23 29 6, 600 

20. Abernethy-Shuford and associated 
Berdon-Levine interests 5 6_........-. 5, 400 224 2, 200 18 20 5, 600 
Sh. Oalbemres BAIR. ...n-peceetenere-snse<s 5, 200 132 2, 680 6 & 6, 100 
22. Greenwood Mills.............-.-- aan 5, 000 292 6, 860 5 5 5, 000 
23. American Thread Co., Inc.....___--- 4, 500 | 3}: 2L2- ; 7 7 4, 500 
24, Swift and Illges interests.............. 4, 500 121 2, 450 5 5 4, 500 
th MING BAI Fito ctecrnauninmrewnni wine 4, 400 322 6, 990 10 13 5, 000 

26. Walter 8S. Montgomery interests 
(Spartan Mills)_....0....2......-... 4, 350 200 5, 737 6 6 4, 350 
27. Mount Vernon Mills, Inc...........-- 4, 300 228 3, 800 6 6 4, 300 

28. McCampbell interests (Graniteville 
ON ala nhac uiantaeeel 4, 250 193 3, 357 § 8 4, 250 
29. Lester Martin interests ##._.._....__- 4, 000 196 3, 326 3 5 5, 000 
30. Cheatham interests. .................- 3, 600 96 2, 956 5 5 3, 600 
31. Johnson & Johnson §._...........-.... 3, 550 315 7, 000 7 7 3, 550 
32. United States Rubber Co.§............ 3, 500 196 331 8 s 3, 500 
7 eee ee 3, 450 | eee 8 8 3, 450 
34. Fieldcrest Mills, | RET 3, 350 124 2, 635 7 9 4, 150 
35. Thomaston Cotton Milis....-.....-..- 3, 100 131 1, 843 4 4 3, 100 
36. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.5__...... 3, 000 196 331 4 4 3, 000 
DD icintinitcniktnadindnsdgguudehiien 330, 150 13, 463 | 273,377 483 526 344, 350 





1 Those interests employing less than 3,000 workers in the basic textile industry were omitted. All figures 
refer to plants engaged in the basic textile industry, i.e., spinning and weaving of cotton; throwing, spinning 
= Ae ag of silk, rayon and other synthetic yarns and fibers; finishing, except woolen and worsted; 

spinning, weaving and finishing of woolen and worsted; excluded from this compilation are s in- 
ning som | ot of carpets and rugs; knitting; miscellaneous textiles; and synthetics (manufacture of 
and 
+ takes knitting, tufting, and carpet mills, as well as basic textile plants. 

3 These companies own (in addition to plants listed under basic textiles) knitting, carpet and rug or 
synthetic yarn plants. 

Includes Dan River Mills, Alabama Mills, Woodside Mills, New Braunfels Textile Mills, and Fitz- 
gerald Mills Corp. Does not include the related (though separately listed) Abernethy- -Shuford and asso- 
ciated Berdon-Levine Interests. 

§ These companies also operate plants in other industries. 

6 Related to Dan River Mills interests. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS UNION oF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., December 26, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. MIERNYK, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


DEAR BILL: You may still have time to include the attached article into the 
record. It hits the nail on the head. All you have to do is substitute our 
“Development Agency” for his words. 

Sincerely, 
Soromon BARKIN. 


{From the New Leader, Dec. 1, 1958—TWUA Research Publication No. E—95 A] 
THE POLITICS OF RISING PRICES 


BIG INDUSTRY USES LABOR AS WHIPPING BOY TO MAKE ITS OWN PROFITEERING PRICE 
POLICIES 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


The present national administration announced its fears of inflation in mid- 
August, when a spokesman declared that ‘we are shifting from antirecession to 
anti-inflation policies.” Despite unemployment still exceeding 5 million, the 
administration’s course was being changed. The Federal Reserve bank had, 
even earlier, altered its direction from liberalizing to contracting credit and 
raising rediscount rates. Insead of dampening the inflation, they scared the 
money interests. We have since experienced a real diversion of liquid funds 
to the stock market. An artificial shortage of stocks was created with the 
consequent rise in prices on the stock exchange. As the equity of stock prices 
soared, corporate and Government bonds dropped, forcing the Treasury to float 
more short-term issues and raise its interest rates. The cost of Government 
was thereby automatically inflated. Nevertheless, the President, in the recent 
political campaign, announced boastfully that the Republican Party had mas- 
tered the inflationary threats. 

He was not alone in seeking to calm the public and banking community. The 
Federal Reserve banks have eased up the money markets through the purchase 
of Treasury bills and bankers’ acceptances. The Business Advisory Council 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce announced from Hot Springs that the 
“extreme ‘inflation psychology’ which has been reflected in the recent upsurge 
of stock prices and decline of Government bond prices had no solid foundation 
of economic reality. * * * The prospect instead is for reasonable price sta- 
bility for at least 6 months and perhaps as long as a year.” The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia issued a report shortly thereafter indicating that 
the banking system was considerably less liquid than at the start of the 1955-57 
boom and was thus probably lessening the threat of renewed inflation. At the 
same time, a vice president of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank deciared that 
“we do not have now the excessive money supply or the liquidity in the Ameri- 
can economy to be the basis for a further substantial inflation.” 

The U.S. Treasury also launched a reinvigorated effort to sell savings bonds 
and appealed to the savings banks to buy Government securities to protect the 
value of the dollar. Besides arguing that the fears of inflation were exag- 
gerated, Treasury officials urged banks to divert money from the stock market 
to the Government, to prevent inflation and assure more savings for themselves. 
But in the words of the Journal of Commerce, these appeals have fallen on 
“deaf ears.” The monetary authorities have not yet stilled the turbulent specu- 
lative mood on the stock market, which truly constitutes the most serious imme- 
diate threat to our financial structure. 

Meanwhile, employers have been trying to pin the blame for rising prices on 
trade unions. The National Association of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the General Electric Co. and their associates have 
been trying to fasten the charge of monopoly on trade unions for the last 20 
years. Recently, they have enrolled the Committee for Economic Development, 
the agency of internationally minded big business. In May of this year, even 
before the ink was dry on its proposal for tax cuts to save us from a deepening 
depression, the CED announced that the main problem of inflation “is in the field 
of labor where there is no law and not even a public philosophy or policy for the 
limitation of economic power.” To remedy this situation, it urged that “existing 
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laws should be reviewed to see whether they give or leave a degree of power 
to labor organizations that is not in the public interest.” 

This position drew a comment from William Benton, a member of the CED 
research and policy committee: “I cannot agree with the emphasis throughout 
the body of this statement which so largely equates rising prices with rising 
wages * * * Wages, of course, can be a measurable factor in rising prices but 
many distinguished economists feel the business community is today putting 
excessive emphasis on so-called labor monopoly as the whipping boy for inflation.” 

An increasing number of economists in the United States are convinced that 
this effort to pillory trade unions for the rising price level is a tactic to mask 
monopolistic controls in certain industries which have forced prices up even 
when operations are slack. An analysis of so-called administered prices from 
June 1955 to June 1957 showed an increase of 10.2 percent as compared with a 
drop of 1.4 percent for market prices. Inflation during these years occurred 
because the large companies exploited their economic power to push prices 
upward even while unemployment existed. 

This conclusion was confirmed by the Kefauver Senate Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee in its analysis of the steel industry. It found that both price increases, in 
July 1956 and July 1957, exceeded the cost increases. They widened the profit 
margins. The break-even point, the percentage of capacity operations when 
the United States Steel Corp. would not make a profit, had dropped in the third 
quarter of 1957 to 32 percent, as compared with percentages of over 40 and 50 
percents in earlier years. It is probable that the 1958 steel price increase added 
to the company’s profitability. This experience has been duplicated by other 
companies and industries. 

The declared policies of the large industrial corporations is to administer 
their prices in an inflationary manner. A recent Brookings Institution report 
concludes that these large companies administer their prices to “achieve admin- 
istered profits as well as administered prices.” Their basic procedure is to select 
a target rate of return which usually varies from a “low of 10 percent to a high 
of 20 percent (on investment) after taxes or an equivalent before tax target of 
approximately 20 to 40 percent.” In defining cost, the officials tend to select an 
arbitrary rate of operations for normal capacity such as 80 percent of rated 
eapacity for the United States Steel Corp. With this approach as a basis for 
price setting, prices must continue to rise. They have yielded unprecedently 
high profits sufficient to allow large manufacturing companies to finance most 
of their postwar expansion from their own profits—a course which is of highly 
questionable economic validity. 

The studies of price increases by large companies show that they have ex- 
ceeded their actual increases in cost at the time they were announced. Not 
only have companies failed to absorb the' wage boosts, as urged by trade unions, 
but they have invariably used the wage increase to broaden their profit margins. 

The arbitrariness of this use of economic power by the large corporations in 
the basic industries is sharply projected by the contrast between price and wage 
changes in these industries and in the soft or nondurable goods industries. 
From 1947 to 1957, average hourly earnings in the durable goods industries rose 
by 70 percent, but real buying power per hour of work for workers in these in- 
dustries rose by 35 percent. Their man-hour productivity expanded by 44 per- 
eent, resulting in a net unit labor cost rise of 15 percent. In contrast, the work- 
ers in the soft or nondurable goods industries had an increase in average hourly 
earnings of 61 percent, but their real average hourly earnings were lifted by only 
38 percent. With productivity per man-hour increasing by 38 percent, the net 
unit labor cost rose by 11 percent. The striking fact is that wholesale prices for 
durable goods rose by 53 percent, in comparison with the increase of unit labor 
eost of 15 percent. In the competitive soft goods industries, unit labor costs 
rose by 11 percent and wholesale prices by 10 percent. 

In the areas where competitive market forces were operative, the sellers were 
able to raise prices somewhat on par with the increase in net unit labor cost. 
Here, the profit margins apparently were maintained rather than increased. On 
the other hand, in the monopolistic areas where sellers were able to administer 
prices and profits, they hoisted their prices well beyond the rise in labor costs 
and, as the study in the steel industry showed, broadened their profit margins 
most strikingly. 

The effort to pin the responsibility for inflation upon trade unions is based on 
a number of deliberate oversights. Much of the current rise in the Nation’s 
total wage and salary bill comes from comparatively greater increases in salaries 
and the growth in the white-collar population. Since 1935, they have multi- 
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plied in numbers and have tended to get higher boosts in pay than even the blue- 
collared worker. These are not negotiated by unions. The wage boosts in large 
nonunion plants have continued at the same or even higher rates than in union 
plants in the employers’ efforts to keep the unions out. Where the union threat 
is less challenging—as in the apparel, boot and shoe, and textile industries— 
wages have lagged seriously behind prices. 

Labor’s critics are, of course, basically in the untenable position of blaming 
unions for the rise in prices and, at the same time, denying unions the right to 
criticize their pricing policies. Unions are fully aware of the dangers of a rising 
price level and have offered to adjust their demands if management would follow 
more modest pricing policies. These offers, such as those made by Walter 
Reuther, have been repeatedly rebuffed. Union demands have, therefore, con- 
tinued to be formulated in terms of the exorbitant profits. A less inflationary 
pricing policy and more modest profits would automatically cut trade-union 
demands. In an economy of moderation and restraint, excessive demands by 
local union groups could be dealt with separately and appraised on their merits. 

So long as big business pursues its present policies, we shall continue to be 
threatened by rising prices. Unlike economists who have acquiesced to these 
tendencies, the present writer believes that restraints can be achieved through 
specific controls in specific areas. The following proposals appear to be an 
adequate base for such a program: 

1. A tax policy which closes the tax loopholes would assure a higher Federal 
income and still the fears of the Federal Administration. This would increase 
the tax base by some $9 billion and add some $4 to $5 billion in revenue. The 
business income-tax base has been eroded by the exclusion of many types of 
income, including.interest on state and local bonds, excessive depletion and de- 
preciation allowances, personal expenses and deferred compensation for execu- 
tives. Preferential tax treatment of capital gains, dividends and certain busi- 
nesses (e.g., life insurance companies) has also reduced the tax base. Individual 
income taxes have been avoided through various special privileges, among them 
income-splitting, family partnerships, and excessive exemptions under the 
estate and gift taxes. Tax windfalls have been handed to corporations by the 
net-loss carryover provision. 

2. The breakup of large business corporations and aggregates of power con- 
sidered inimical to the public interest. Already the Kefauver committee has 
urged the breakup of the General Motors colossus. A similar course should be 
considered for DuPont, U.S. Steel, American Telephone and Telegraph, General 
Electric, Metropolitan Life Insurance and Prudential Equitable Life Assurance. 

3. Federal incorporation of large business enterprises. 

4. Regular examination of announcements of proposed price increases in key 
areas by a Federal agency which would hold hearings on corporate price, pro- 
duction and other policies on its own motion or on public petition and publish 
its findings. 

5. Annual labor-management conferences to reach a concensus on economic 
policy in anticipation of annual collective bargaining. 

6. Adoption of an area redevelopment bill and a full program of assistance to 
low-income farmers along with the abandonment of price supports. 

7. Establishment of a national productivity agency for service industries to 
stimulate efficiency and greater productivity, which would tend to stabilize price 
levels in this important area of living costs. The U.S. foreign aid program has 
promoted the establishment of ‘national productivity centers” in other countries 
to overcome drags on their economies. A similar program should be equally 
effective in this country. Dr. Arthur Burns, former Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, has recently endorsed a similar proposal. 

8. Institution of specialized monetary controls through the extension of con- 
trols over consumer credit, bank portfolios, credit and investment policies of 
nonbanking financial institutions, and margin requirements on all types of 
leaders and security investors. 

9. Institution of a system of coordinating policies of Federal monetary credit 
and debt management agencies. 

10. Institution of a variable depreciation rate structure for capital investments. 
The Congress should empower the Federal tax authorities to increase allowances 
for depreciation during recessions and reduce them in boom periods when expan- 
sion is being overstimulated. With such powers, the tax authorities would 
have been able to restrain the excessive capital expansion in 1956-57 and stimu- 
late expansion during the recession of 1958. This type of contervailing action 
would have helped considerably to stabilize the economy. 
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Such a program would place within the hands of the Federal Government 
the tools for a genuine price regulation which could be utilized to meet changing 
conditions and contingencies, 


TEXTILES UNITED: THE Key TO A HEALTHY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(By Dr. Kenneth R. Fox, vice president and associate director, Fabric Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Dedham, Mass., formerly president of L.T.I.) 


The textile industry is probably one of the most colossal, disjointed leviathans 
man has ever created. Davison’s Textile Blue Book has well over 1,000 pages 
of fine print on only Davison knows how many textile concerns, exclusive of 
cutter, retail stores, and other related companies. A recent investigation un- 
covered approximately 275 associations representing the textile and apparel 
trade. We receive in our library about 30 magazines and newspapers devoted 
entirely to textiles, not including the journals of pure and applied science or 
the periodical devoted only partially to textiles. Certainly, much is being said 
and written about textiles. 

The textile industry is one of the best examples of 19th century Americana. 
There was a small gold mine for each entrepreneur with enough money for five 
needles and five threads. If he felt need for organizing, he could form the 
North Overshoe Bedding Manufacturers Association in the fine American tradi- 
tion of free organization for the common good. And if he really wanted to 
extend his influence, his organization could put out or back a publication, for 
better or for worse, but at any rate it was a publication. Into these activities 
he poured his time and his money; this was the American way of life. 

But then, inevitably, the 20th century arrived. Manmade fibers appeared on 
the scene followed by a host of other synthetics. Paper napkins that “won’t 
slide off your lap” were developed. Plastic films and foams gushed from ma- 
chines and other competing products appeared on the market. Two chickens 
in every pot gave way to two cars in every garage, and Samuel Gompers made 
certain that this included not just the select few, but everyone. 

The net result was that despite mass migrations south of the Mason-Dixon 
line and sporadie efforts to compete technologically with other products, a large 
segment of the textile industry became a punch-drunk colossus of cobwebbed 
looms and 2-percent profits. Fighting developed among textile companies using 
fewer picks per inch, less quality in its products, and generally knocking each 
other out. And gradually, less and less of each consumer dollar went into tex- 
tile products. Complaints to Washington brought no relief. Mills found that a 
$10,000 ivestment in research could not create another nylon. Increased ad- 
vertising in the publications reaching Seventh Avenue did nothing to persuade 
the consumer in Topeka and liquidations continued and profits fell. Yet, it is 
doubtful that the textile industry can ever be eliminated, regardless of its mis- 
takes and jungle warfare. 

People will always wear cloths (even though this eventually may be dictated 
more by climate than by social standards) and those tiny microscopical beams, 
as Harold DeWitt Smith described textile fibers, will always be the best basic 
component for most present textile applications and many not yet appreciated. 

Anyone interested in textiles can immediately list at least a half dozen major 
difficulties of the industry; the list in 98 percent of the cases is topped by for- 
eign competition. However, I should like to submit that fundamental to all 
ills of the textile industry is its disjointed and compartmentized structure. If 
this were corrected or modified, most of the major problems would pale into 
insignificance in the face of a surging textile industry that would recapture its 
share of the consumer dollar and its vital position in the American economy. 
Textiles are intrinsically that good. Reorganizing the structure of the textile 
industry that has reached its present state of confusion is no small task. 

It will not be accomplished over cocktails in the back rooms of university 
clubs, or at Senate hearings. Neither will it be accomplished by editorials in 
leading textile trade journals nor by this short contribution to the LTI Alumni 
Bulletin, although all of these will help. Yet, it is felt the job can be done! 

What I am recommending is one organization for the textile industry. It 
would represent all those who have an interest in the final dollar volume of 
textiles sold—well-funded, well-conceived, and motivated at every turn by one 
word—action. Such a plan will need men of stature and outstanding ability 
to accept the challenge and develop a movement both powerful and constructive. 
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After the above diatribe, it seems appropriate to define more specifically 
what is being advanced as a new organization. I would be the last person in 
the world to advocate the abolishment of competition in the textile industry, or 
in any industry for that matter (although one might plead for a closer ad- 
herence to the rules of fair play in a competitive economy). It would be a 
sad state of affairs if every new wash-and-wear finish became immediately 
available to every company. Each mill and each trade organization should 
continue to plug for its individual interest with the continued goal of keeping 
ahead of competition. What is being advocated is one organization for the big 
things which can be categorized into three areas: business practices, research, 
and promotion. And it goes without saying that no one of these areas can be 
left exclusively to a united effort. 

We are not the first to point a finger at the business practices of the textile 
industry. Although most companies adhere to ethical methods, there are never- 
theless many organizations which make it very difficult for all by borderline 
deals, fabric misrepresentations, personnel pirating and practices which are 
directed to “making a fast buck.” The problem is made even more difficult by 
the number of steps that are involved in converting raw material to a finished 
product. Many times there may be as many as six or more companies involved, 
each trying to make a profit, frequently at the expense of the hands that feed 
them. Certainly there can be no sound textile prosperity if the mills go broke 
and other segments make money, or if the mills show a good profit and the cut- 
ters have to liquidate. In our opinion, this does not have to happen. 

One textile organization, representing all interests, would by its cooperative 
nature bring to recognition the fundamental principle that the better the health 
of each member of the textile business structure, the better the health of the 
entire industry. But to bring sound competitive business practices to reality 
would take more than simple recognition of the principle. Punitive methods 
would probably have to be employed for those who backslide. It would demand 
preaching and constant reminding until the textile industry is more or less self- 
disciplined and able to achieve a reputation for good ethics. This is a logical 
function of one completely coordinated textile organization. 

A coordinated organization would also have great value in sponsoring united 
research efforts. By now, most people are aware that major research is a 
costly undertaking. 

Yet major research efforts almost certainly will result in developments ac- 
cruing to the total benefit of the entire textile industry. 

For example, one of the industry’s major difficulties is competition with low- 
wage-scale countries. Without measurable Government protection, the only 
way to compete successfully is to reduce costs in every way possible and yet 
maintain an acceptable quality. This is a job for a very substantial industry- 
supported research effort. It is doubtful that research can ever bring to reality 
the cartoon of a shepherd knitting his sweater directly from the back of a sheep, 
but research can make significant moves in this direction. Substantial econo- 
mies can be effected through the right kind of research—research that has the 
time and the money to study the total textile industry. Their methods, labor, 
machinery, and raw materials for all branches of the industry can be studied 
and maximum economies be realized. This may sound utopian or even social- 
istic (although neither is intended) but others have such thoughts as well and 
feel there is a practical answer. The brains and ambition are available; the fi- 
nancial support is not, and it will take drastic reevaluations before the where- 
withal is available. 

Yet all is not black in cooperatively sponsored research. At the present time 
our laboratories have important research contracts with four industry-sponsored 
associations representing particular segments of the industry. None of these 
researches is of the magnitude to revolutionize the textile industry, yet all are 
important steps in the right direction. These research programs recognize the 
principle that by pooling funds and effort, research can produce results which 
benefit every contributor, regardless of his competitive position. 

Another example of presently-coordinated research efforts are those proj- 
ects under sponsorship of the U.S. Government, both in national defense and 
in general welfare. As significant as many of these have been, I submit that it 
is not healthy for the textile industry to sit back hoping that eventually the 
Government will sponsor research from which all can benefit. 

These remarks on organization for research are not limited to fundamental 
and applied technical research but include the virtually untapped area of mar- 
ket research. No informed person can deny that even in the last 10 years the 
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textile industry has lost several of its traditional markets, some permanently, 
some probably retrievable. In the same period of time, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, textiles have been noticeably lax in going after new markets. Re- 
cently, one of my associates delivered a paper in New York before a market 
research conference sponsored by the National Cotton Council’ in which he out- 
lined briefly some of the new markets which he feels are attainable for textiles, 
Some of them are small and isolated; others are rather large. With the proper 
effort, many of them could be realized. 

Yet here again, few individual textile companies can afford the investment 
necessary for developing big, new markets. The interest of all companies can 
best be served by coordinated effort which will establish a foothold in the new, 
potential market, then held and developed by individual companies on a com- 
petitive basis. A few such markets come to mind, some of which belonged to 
textiles in the past and have been lost, and some of which most textile interests 
have not very seriously considered. How many additional yards of textile 
materials could be sold if we recaptured our share of the table napkin market, 
the awning market, the rainwear market, the upholstery market, the automotive 
fabric market, or the casement curtain market which has been so severely re- 
duced by venetian blinds? And why not develop and promote entirely new 
markets currently held by such products as paper, films, leather and the like 
rather than wait for the competitor to strike? A good offense is still the best 
defense. 

I would hesitate to estimate how many million more yards of textile materials 
could be sold with a dynamic, united approach to selling textiles. And how 
about a general textile promotion with a constantly repeated slogan such as 
“Textiles are the best!” In the area of promotion, there is one guiding princi- 
ple: the more textiles sold, the more each fiber interest, each mill, each finisher, 
each converter, each cutter, will share in the general prosperity. There should 
be rejoicing at the annual meeting of, say, the wool interests if twice as much 
wool has been sold even though synthetics may have sold three times as much. 
The same principle applies all along the line; if we sell—and I mean really 
sell—textiles, we will be selling all fibers and everyone should benefit. 

Here again, there are some current steps in the right direction. The pro- 
motion of the Cotton Council, the Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, the 
Wool Bureau stand out in my mind, but none of these is sufficiently funded to 
do a complete job. All three of these organizations conduct excellent public 
relations campaigns and all of these projects are worthy but they are all too 
limited. 

How can a general textile promotion expect to accomplish great things when 
it does not approach the magnitude of the promotion which Du Pont, Celanese, 
American Viscose, and others give their synthetic fibers or which Chemstrand 
devotes to Acrilan? As a matter of fact, it is believed no general textile pro- 
motion can consider itself complete unless it includes major network television 
advertising. This year, with several companies sponsoring Saturday and Sun- 
day night shows, the advantages of television promotion should be evident. 

The power of the promotional word is great ; textiles are not taking advantage 
of it. One repeats “It takes big money to make big money” with some reluctance, 
as the phrase has overtones of the high-pressure promotion men. Yet both in 
research and in promotion for the general good of the textile industry there is 
no more apt phrase. Textiles must be improved and improved and improved, 
and their virtues must be extolled and extolled and extolled, through every media 
available and in every reasonable way. Couple improved trade practices with 
a sound and meaningful research, development, and promotion program and the 
whole industry could materially benefit. 

No one realizes more than the writer the ease of expressing these perhaps 
grandiose thoughts as contrasted to the practical difficulties in doing anything 
about them. One large textile association would no doubt siphon away some of 
the funds of the present 275 associations and may meet with opposition from 
some of these groups. Hardheaded mill men, concerned about inventories and 
constantly narrowing profit margins, will be hard to persuade that a long-term 
consolidated effort in research and promotion will bring a greater return to their 


1 Expanding Markets Through New Applications. Wells, Richard D., The Second Textile 
Market Research Conference, May 1958, New York City. 
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stockholders. And even greater than these obstacles will be the general apathy 
of an industry that is currently ill. To all of the obstacles must be applied a 
dynamic sales effort by devoted men convinced that in such a plan lies a bright 
future for our total textile industry. Once organized and well supported finan- 
cially, the association must have a mandate from all of its supporters which 
recognizes that its goals will not be achieved in 1 month or 1 year and the asso- 
ciation must have the confidence of its members to proceed without unnecessary 
heckling and harassment from the represented interests. An enlightened mem- 
bership is necessary, and a sound and sane leadership is a basic requirement. 

It is for this reason that I have chosen the Lowell Technological Institute 
Alumni Bulletin for this discussion. Certainly, the alumni of LTI cannot as 
yet alone control the destinies of the textile industry. Yet they can exert a 
powerful voice, and a campaign by substantial textile people acting together 
will be the only way in which a really united textile effort can be successfully 
launched. 


TEXTILE WorKeERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., November 28, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. MIERNYK, 
Subcommittee Staff Director, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: Enclosed you will find a copy of a table which we have prepared 
in response to the statement by Mr. Noel Hemmindinger filed on behalf of the 
United States Japan Trade Council on October 14, 1958. 

He contended that the conclusion characterizing the industry as being in 
distress is unfounded. One of his major submissions in support of this position 
was chart 2 which reports the changes in the numbers of establishments be- 
tween 1947 and 1954, according to the “U.S. census of manufactures.” He 
indicates that “for every four mills that have closed, three more efficient mills 
have been opened.” 

Unfortunately, this submission did not reflect close study of the problem. 
We submitted in our table No. 4 a study of the increases and decreases of the 
number of establishments and those with 20 or more employees, by industry, in 
these 2 years. 

We are enclosing for inclusion in the record a new table on the “Number of 
plants in the textile mill products industry by State and size of plant, 1947 and 
1954.” It points up that the establishments which increased in number were 
primarily those with under 20 employees, a rise of 85 establishments and those 
with 20 to 99 employees, a rise of 81 establishments. On the other hand, estab- 
lishments with 100 employees or more declined by 282 establishments. A num- 
ber of small establishments appeared primarily in the knit goods industry, which 
accounted primarily for the rise. 

We know that the enclosed table will set at rest the question as to whether 
this is a contracting industry or a fast-developing one. Please enclose same in 
the record of the hearings. 

I am sending a copy of this statement to Messrs. Hemmindinger, Sullivan, and 
Jackson. 

Sincerely, 
SoLtomMon BarRKIN. 
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Number of plants in the textile mill products industry, by State and size of plant, 
1947 and 1954 


1-19 employees | 20-99employees| 100 or more 
employees 
State | 


All plants 





























































1947 | 1954 | 1947 | 1954 | 1047 | 1954 | 1947 | 1954 


NE Tei ee ae ce ch 130 113 18 9 19 20 | 93 | 84 
PE ven <Redinchadusscdghent~ds x 15 3 1 2 5 3 9 
Gemee) . iod db ellie. 146 191 92 126 38 52 16 13 
CORUIUIDS .. ds spe Shack be do's ~~ <5 Se 4 4 1 2 3 2 . 
CONBOCHICIE. ...anecan-ncane----- ; 230 224 | 58 70 | 92 87 | 80 67 
Delaware_..-.----- et Oi 36 30 25 19 6 | 7 | 5 | 4 
Florida.- Ja é eid | 5 27 | 3 | 21 | 2} 6 |-- | J 
Georgia. eae t 276 328 50 | 57 56 96 170 175 
Nae * 132 126 53 65 44 40 35 | 21 
BRGMIBG.. « ocicc-=- eae ‘ 35 22 9 7 6 | 5 20 9 
BEE. <uceanbn srs a tnaend 7 | 9 2 3 3 4 2 2 
KRemeas. .2. 54864 12. s ees : | 2 2 
Kentucky ....---...- uy 18 | 22 3 5 4 7 11 10 
Louisiana . .--- née 16 17 11 9 3 3 2 | 5 
Maine__. earn eee, 76 73 | 11 | 17 19 22 46 | 34 
Maryland: .:...-22...5. bi 48 | 49 17 | 25 17 13 14 11 
Massachusetts... _.....---- 636 | 571 204 193 203 | 200 229 | 178 
Michigan.--.-- 56 46 | 24 23 5 10 17 13 
Minnesota. _ ..-..----- ; 40 28 | ll 10 20 10 | 9 | x 
Mississippi_...----- 18 28 | 2 6 3 9 | 13 13 
EE. Lice dein ee es sane ’ 34 35 | 13 14 14 ll | 7 | 10 
oi a nl 1 1 BLL. 1 | | 
New Hampshire-__.....-.- és 108 112 23 28 33 40 52 44 
New Jersey....--...--.- ee $27 | 786 | 369 422 331 256 | 27 | 108 
FO, Wen dneve= ss ; ate 1, 850 1,707 | 1,214 1, 065 470 518 166 | 124 
North Carolina... ._-- " ory 939 1, 030 217 216 240 322 482 | 492 
North Dakota. .---- S$6h4be- 245 -<nbeel ee Briséts Si she . 
RR ee ee el 82 98 23 40 28 23 | 31 35 
Oklahoma... --- Raed técees | 1 3 J 1 oak 1 1 1 
Oregon _ . ; ashi ; 22 17 ~ 6 \ 6 | 6 | 5 
Pennsylvania... _-- Me Ee 1,340 | 1,217 29 442 557 | 505 | 354 270 
Rhode Island_.-.----- 374 383 115 146 106 142 153 95 
South Carolina_- ; 227 280 | 25 32 35 53 167 195 
Tennessee. .._.-- 1 SU Es otee 155 158 | 24 29 55 55 | 76 | 74 
EB iscadeos ; 48 67 12 31 9 11 | 27 25 
tas» Lotbbods tite J cod 8 | 6 |.- 1 6 4 2 1 
Wermeeee 4 5s.02055) 5. Te 26 20 4 4 9 8 | 13 8 
Wee t. sicist 6 ain Bilis - 112 122 8 15 42 41 | 62 66 
Washington. --._- a" 14 17 9 14 4 2 1 1 
i a tll a et 15 7 2 ine 7 1 6 6 
Wisconsin. __-.. 7 86 78 | 30 30 30 22 | 26 26 
Wipeming......--s6.32..-<. Seas ba. a A fh ewnuabecs 

tin < te ctewanhe «dbaceman -| 8,186 | 8,070 | 3,123! 3,208/ 2,539 | 2,620] 2,524 2, 242 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., November 19, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. MIERNYK, 
Subcommittee Staff Director, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brit: Enclosed you will find three copies of the statement which I 
would like to have you include in the record. It should precede the supple- 
mentary list of 11 exhibits which I furnished you, since this text refers to them. 

Again many thanks for your courtesies. 

Sincerely, 
SOLOMON BARKIN. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT AGENCY VITAL TO INDUSTRY’S GROWTH 
By Solomon Barkin, director of research, Textile Workers Union of America 
The facts unfolded before your committee have told the stories of the sharp 
impact of the physical contraction of this industry upon workers. The indus- 
try’s failure to expand total production has limited its capacity to cushion the 


impact of these changes upon the people who have given their lives to this 
industry. 
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You have heard the stories of the staggering high rate of loss of textile jobs. 
There has been an almost one-third disappearance of jobs and a net decline in 
the number of physical units in the industry. The physical equipment has been 
scrapped and replacements have not been large enough to maintain the size of 
the industry. Whole towns have been laid waste by the liquidation of mills. 
Low wages and inadequate fringe benefits prevail. Employers have maintained 
a repressive feudal attitude and have often mercilessly cut down every effort 
to organize. 

The industry has also told its tale of woe. Many manufacturers have been 
driven out of business. Some have lost money. Others have been able to bale 
out of their deficits through exploitation of the tax laws of this country which 
permit such companies to sell their corporate structure to profitable firms for a 
consideration. Financiers and speculators have enjoyed financial orgies through 
the purchase and manipulation of these profitless companies. Other manufac- 
turers have been able to make a handsome profit out of their real estate hold- 
ings. On the other hand, some larger individual textile corporations have been 
able to maintain unusually large profits and continue their growth through 
absorption of individual companies. 

Manufacturers have been beset by many serious problems which have followed 
from the contraction and the tradition of keen competition within the industry. 
The intense battle for sales has pressed prices below 1947-49 levels. The bene- 
fits of increased productivity have been primarily passed on to the consumers, a 
highly worthy objective. However, it has left many companies stranded and 
financially scrapped, and helped create the cry of desperation sounded by many 
manufacturers. Business upturns have been short lived and have been invari- 
ably followed by prolonged drops. The traditional instability associated with 
the industry’s 2-year business cycle has not been corrected and has been super- 
imposed upon a secular decline, compounding the inherent difficulties. 

The continuing loss of foreign markets has cut out a major outlet for Ameri- 
can production. Imports have been particularly demoralizing because they have 
intensified the degree of price competition, as well as taken away a sector of the 
domestic market. The expanding volume of paper, plastic and other substitutes 
is eroding major traditional markets. 

The Textile Workers Union of America has urged a positive course of action 
to assure the growth of the industry, the expansion of jobs, the increase of 
wages to American levels and the removal, of impediments to the organization 
of labor. 

Major management sectors have urged stronger tariff walls; one-price cotton ; 
more generous depreciation allowances; a large share of offshore procure- 
ment and, possibly some injunction against help to the foreign textile industries. 
The Textile Workers Union of America has approved of adequate tariff and 
trade regulation to stop further attrition from this source; endorsed the present 
1958 cotton legislation which would ultimately reduce raw cotton prices; and 
endorsed the transfer of parts of the offshore procurement to the U.S. textile 
industry and one-price cotton. 

But we do not believe that management's program is sufficient to restore 
the impetus toward industrial growth. We have urged, in addition, a number 
of items in a legislative program which include closing of corporate tax loop- 
holes, an immediate program of governmental assistance to the industry, elim- 
ination of the tariff on raw wool, and the collection of adequate textile sta- 
tistics. (See pp. 320-822 of the original hearings). 

Our major proposals include first, the establishment of a permanent textile 
development agency which would engage in research, develop research sources, 
promote educational activities, arrange for a short workweek as well as admin- 
ister a system of separation pay, financing movement of workers, occupational 
retraining benefits, and advancement of retirement benefits. 

The second proposal is to create a specialized board to administer the terms 
of a Federal Labor Relations Act for this industry. 

We believe that the major management organizations which spoke did not 
adequately consider the vast variety of problems besetting the industry, 
particularly those affecting the workers, small businesses and the communities 
left stranded by the closing of textile mills. The TWUA program is designed 
to take care of these groups. 

In the New York hearings, a spokesman of the ACMI acknowledged the need 
for higher wages. We believe that this commitment, if supported by a com- 
parable move to assure freedom for workers to organize, would do much to 
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restore the industry’s favor. with the American people as well as promote a 
greater inclination on the part of Congress to help this industry. 

One prerequisite for getting national help to ward off competition from low- 
wage contries abroad is a commitment to grant American wage and working 
standards and freedom to organize in the American textile industry. 


COMMENTS ON THE ADEQUACY OF THE INDUSTRY'S PROPOSALS 


The industry’s fourfold program is inadequate to do much more than tem- 
porarily ameliorate the sharp drop faced by this industry. We have made 
it abundantly clear that imports into the United States have caused some injury 
to American industry. A larger volume of imports will hurt even more. But 
the elimination of all imports into the United States would alleviate but not 
solve the industry's or the workers’ problems. 

The assignment of a share of the current volume of offshore procurement to 
American industry would bring some business to the U.S. textile industry but 
it would be quite minor in volume. 

From August 1, 1956, through July 31, 1958, the Federal Government paid out 
some $30 million in cotton goods rebates to equalize the cost of cotton for Amer- 
ican producers exporting abroad. This program halted the headlong dive of 
American piece goods exports but it has not permanently stopped the decline in 
exports. 

The industry asks for a liberalization of its machinery depreciation, but its 
plans for modernization have become more modest. The McGraw-Hill economics 
department showed that the textile mill products industry spent $408 million 
on plant and equipment in 1957, $264 million in 1958 and intends to spend 
only $229 million in 1959. At the same time, American industry as a whole will 
show a rise in 1959. 

Of all the proposals offered by these men the only significant one for long- 
term growth is the endorsement of the principle of one-price cotton. Fortu- 
nately, this goal will be realized as a result of current legislation. Such lower 
priced cotton, we hope, will open up markets for the textile industry and result 
in wider use of textiles. 

The last Congress also amended title I, Public Law 480, to allow the sale of 
products manufactured from cotton to be made available for financing under 
title I in the same manner as is done for American upland cotton so long as 
cotton is in surplus supply. This provision may also help expand exports in a 
modest manner (exhibit I). 

But a bolder program will have to be adopted if the industry is to provide 
jobs for the textile worker. Already he is being displaced in great numbers. 
Witnesses have indicated the number of closed mills. To provide the committee 
with an even more dramatic outline of the conditions within the industry from 
the viewpoint of the textile worker, we may note that textile production has 
risen from the beginning of the year by some 18 percent, but employment which 
had dropped through the spring has now only regained the January level. 
Actually, man-hour productivity for the first 6 months of the year has risen 
by 6 percent over the like period in 1957. Linear yardage output per man-hour 
has risen to 12.5 yards in 1958 as compared with 11.6 yards in 1957 and 7.6 
yards in 1947. 

Except for the proposal for one-price cotton, management’s program will not 
put the industry on a sound footing and posture it for permanent growth and 
maintain employment. If aid is to be given it against foreign competition, the 
American people will demand a more positive ambitious program, such as the 
support of a permanent Textile Development Agency and a commitment for a 
positive labor policy assuring free organization, bona fide collective bargaining, 
and American wage standards for textile workers. 


NEED FOR A TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


On the subject of expanding markets, the witness of the National Cotton 
Council played interference for them. He spoke of the $8 million of cotton 
research from private funds and the $8.4 million research done by the States 
and the Federal Government. He reported that the manmade fiber producers 
spent $75 million on research but he was against Government-financed research, 
and promotion and market study on behalf of the textile industry itself. It was 
all right to promote the farmers’ product with Government research, but it is 
socialism to advance the textile products industry. The farmer may enjoy Gov- 
ernment largess, but others would be tainted and debauched. 
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The same witness spoke of the “power of American free enterprise to build 
markets and to raise the incomes of people.” As for the latter, we have no doubt 
that the American system of enterprise has raised the earnings of American 
workers. The current average hourly earnings for American manufacturing 
workers is $2.16. But this witness did not comment on whether free enter- 
prise was working in the textile industry. Can we be proud of the fact that 
in the same month the average hourly earnings of the textile workers was 
$1.50 and in the basic spinning and weaving and finishing industry, it is more 
nearly $1.40? 

As for the broadening of textile markets, Mr. Horne dwelt significantly on the 
shrinkage in many areas, particularly in some fields of clothing and in indus- 
trial and household uses. Does he think that the “present weapons of com- 
petition” are adequate to offset the further losses which are impending? The 
industry faces an inevitable shrinkage of exports to the Philippines, South 
America, and even to Canada. New clothing habits such as tapered pants for 
women, nonwoven apparel items, plastics for household uses, paper for other 
purposes, are eroding significant current markets. Is the same spokesman here 
to assure us that the industry will overcome this competition? Is he prepared 
to guarantee that the industry has the means to overcome these threats? 

Let us read the publications of the National Cotton Council for whom Mr. 
M. K. Horne, Jr., speaks. He boasts in his paper of the two “textile market 
research conferences” which his council sponsored. But how modest and in- 
adequate these efforts are is disclosed in the proceedings. The report shows 
that “there are 8 or 10, and maybe a dozen mills in this field of market re- 
search * * *, Only 2 of these are older than 5 years. Textile market research 
is in its infancy * * *. Only two of the mills have systematic economic fore- 
casting activities which attempt to make short- and intermediate-term forecasts 
as an aid to production planning, establishment of quotas and goals, purchasing 
and inventory control.” Less than 10 of the thousands of mills in this industry 
have market research staffs and, in most cases, their work is limited. On the 
other hand, the manmade fiber producers all have such services and their mar- 
keting research departments include “economic forecasting, sales and analysis, 
and sales forecasting assistance in the preparation of sales budgets, market 
probing and analyis trouble shooting, and assistance in new production develop- 
ment,” 

The industry’s backwardness and reluctance to enter into the field of market- 
ing illustrates that its future demands the establishment of a Government 
agency to do this job for it. 

This same conference sponsored by the National Cotton Council of America 
on May 6 and 7, 1958, also had a participant who commented on the state of 
production developments in the textile industry. We are attaching the address 
by Mr. Richard D. Wells, assistant director of the Fabrice Research Laboratories, 
Inc., to our paper for inclusion in the record so that his views may be read in 
their entirety (exhibit II). He opens his address by declaring that “while 
intriguing new ideas are available in abundance, I have the sickening feeling 
that very little benefit will accrue to the textile industry from any of them.” 
He characterizes the industry as one which is “blind to what is going on around 
it * * * content to always play the secondary role * * * to other. inter- 
ests * * * (and) impotent in managing its own fate.” In conclusion, he de- 
clares that “the worst that can happen (to this industry), and it will if the 
industry follows tradition, is that the efforts in new applications will only serve 
to disclose new opportunities for textile’s competitors to take over once the 
volume and profits begin to look interesting.” He finally urges, as the TWUA 
has proposed, that “the combined forces of State representation, industry 
leaders, and the powerful labor lobby should storm Washington with a positive 
plan that will accomplish the trade aims of ally support and boost the domestic 
industry as well.” 

Mr. Wells, in his paper, outlines principles to govern the industry’s expansion. 
He develops the potentialities of uses for transportation as we did for housing. 
He asks, “Does the size of such projects scare the industry? Perhaps it might 
have taken a $5 million budget to put this application on the road * * * But 
what is $5 million compared to what is at stake? ‘How can the industry afford 
not to do it’?” 

A similar sentiment was recently echoed by President Bertrand W. Hayward 
of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. His address is already in the record. 
In commenting on the TWUA proposal for a “permanent Textile Development 
Agency” he declared that “it would be difficult to disagree with some of these 
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general conclusions, especially if voluntary action is not forthcoming * * * 
An attempt to reach this goal through a development commission, properly con- 
stituted, certainly deserves careful consideration anywhere.’ We know from 
the attitudes expressed at these hearings and from our intimate knowledge of 
the organization of this industry that there will not be voluntary action such as 
Dr. Hayward suggests. There is only one way to assure the breadth of under- 
taking which Dr. Wells proposes and that is through a governmental develop- 
ment commission for the textile industry. 


GOVERN MENT-SPONSORED RESEARCITI 





AND PROMOTION AND INDUSTRY AGENCIES 
We are much amazed at the trepidation which has spread through the ranks of 
leaders of the textile industry at the idea of a governmental agency. This is 
not a new type of institution for the textile industry. We have already had the 
testimony from Mr. Horne on the extent of the Government's investment in raw- 
cotton research. We are informed that the Federal cotton program actually 
costs over $2 million per year. In the 1959 appropriations, a further sum of 
$315,000 has been added. We are attaching herewith, as exhibit IV, a full 
description of cotton research at U.S. Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 
Its primary aim is the study of.the “fundamental chemistry and physics of cot- 
ton cellulose” and the examination of mechanical processes and cotton finishing. 

We are also submitting, as exhibit V, a comparable repo:t from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on “Wool Utilization Research Program, Albany, Calif.” 
This group studies the chemistry and physics of woo! fibers. It appears that in 
the 1958 budget, $587,000 was assigned to wool research and a further increase 
of $200,000 has been provided in the 1959 budget. Moveover, $105,000 was avail- 
able in the 1958 budget for the construction of a wool processing laboratory in 
Albany, Calif. 

Neither of these agencies is truly devoted to new uses of textiles. They are 
concerned primarily with the farmers’ interests in promoting fiber use. If these 
lead to greater use of textiles, it is quite accidental. Their focus is on the prob- 
lems of interfiber competition rather than upon the expansion of the total mar- 
ket for textiles. 

Other governmental agencies are also sponsoring investigations of textile prod- 
ucts designed for their needs. The military and the Atomic Energy Commission 
have such studies underway. Many resea ch agencies in the industry are pri- 
marily dependent upon these governmental sources for funds. They could not 
possibly live on the fees earned from work given by private industry itself. 

A review of the research projects conducted by the Department of Textile 
Research of the School of Textiles of the North Carolina State College at 
Raleigh, N.C., indicates that the major sponsors for its work in terms of volume 
are first, governmental agencies; second, minmace fiber companies; third, tex- 
tile mill suppliers; and, lastly, textile mills. 
machine processing studies (exhibit VI). 

Another indication of the present dependence on Government for current 
meager research is provided by a study of the textile confe:ences listed in Tex- 
tile World for October 1958. Except for the regular meetings of established 
commercial associations, the special conferences of a technical or product devel- 
opment nature were one on “military applications of fabrics for coating” spon- 
sored by the Quartermaster Research and Engineering Center in Natick, Mass., 
and one on “radiation and high-temperature behavior of textiles’ by the 
U.S. Navy Clothing and Textile Research Laboratory. Industrial representa- 
tives attended these meetings without feeling that they were being seduced by 
socialistic vampires. 

If the industry is still squeamish about these governmentally financed research 
undertakings, may we add that their foreign counterparts are not. We are in 
no position to itemize fully all of the textile research institutions sponsored by 
government in foreign countries. But in Great Britain, there are at least four, 
one for cotton, another for wool, a third for manmade fibers, and a fourth for 
jute. The knitting industry has its own research organization. These institu- 
tious are, in part, financed by the Government. In each of them, trade unionists 
are represented on the board of directors and perform active functions. 

Before these are dismissed as being foreign and unworthy of us, may we note 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture has just recently awarded two 
grants amounting to $212,800 to the Shirley Institute, which is the sobriquet for 

the British Cotton Industry Research Association (exhibit VII). The two 
projects are being financed by foreign currencies accruing from sales of surplus 


The latter are only engaged in 
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U.S. agricultural commodities under Public Law 480. The Assistance Admin- 
istrator, G. E. Hilbert of the Agricultural Research Service, declares that they 
“are intended to supplement the Department’s program in this country, under 
dollar appropriations by Congress, for the development of new markets for cotton 
and other major crops through utilization research.” One of these projects is to 
investigate the causes of warp breakage in the weaving of cotton yarns and the 
other is a study of the microbiological b.eakdown of natural cotton fiber (exhibit 
VIII). 

Textile development is promoted in Great Britain by the Cotton Board which 
dates back to 1939. It has performed significant services to the industry in face 
of its many problems (exhibit IX). We are sure that the leaders of the 
American textile industry who have negotiated with their British counterparts 
will commend their independence, enterprise, and competence most highly and 
acknowledge that the research associations and the Cotton Board, with which 
they are familiar, have made significant contributions to the solution of the 
many problems which this country faces. 

As for France, we may note that the Government collects a tax of three- 
quarters of 1 percent on all textile sales. Textile research is financed through 
this fund. In 1958 the Institut Textile de France received 420 million francs; 
the Institut de Recherches du Coton et des Textiles Exotiques, 410 million; 
Centre de Recherches de Mulhouse, 20 million; Centre de Recherches Bonneterie 
de Troyes, 30 million; and Compagnie Francaise pour le Development des Fibres 
Textiles, 275 million. A further 239 million francs was appropriated for sheep 
farming, rabbit farming, and silk culture. At the current rate of exchange, 
these expenditures total over $340 million. 

A recent announcement indicated that a textile institute has been established 
at the National University of Engineering in Lima, Peru. 

We are sure that the ACMI could furnish the committee with more detail 
on the research and promotional institutions sponsored by governmental funds 
and agencies throughout the world. We shall furnish more items as we receive 
them through our correspondence with foreign countries. 

Before concluding this aspect of the presentation, we wish to submit for the 
record, the findings and recommendations submitted on August 27, 1957, by the 
House Special Subcommittee on Coal Research (exhibit X). This group sub- 
mits 14 recommendations designed to improve “the economic position of the 
coal industry through research, with adequate provision of Federal funds to 
encourage State and institutional programs in this field, as well as to insure 
an effective Bureau of Mines coal research program.” Besides setting up an 
independent Coal Research and Development Commission, it provides for sepa- 
rate advisory committees which include labor unions. We urge the subcom- 
mittee to examine this proposal most carefully as providing another prototype for 
a Textile Development Commission. 

Instead of rejecting the proposal for this Commission, so necessary for the 
future of this industry because private endeavors will not be equal to the needs 
of the textile industry, we urge upon all industry members objective and un- 
biased consideration of it and urge its approval by the Senate subcommittee. 


ENFORCEMENT OF TEXTILE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


The TWUA witness representing its dyeing and finishing division, has already 
testified respecting the damage done to the consumer by the present absence of 
enforceable permanence standards in textiles. We regret very much that the 
Congress at its last session passed a labeling law which does little or nothing 
to protect the consumer from inferior cloth or finishing. There is great need 
for the adoption and enforcement of extile performance standards which will 
protect the consumer and thereby help stabilize the textile market. 

The nature of the present deficiencies in textile products is strikingly reflected 
in the figures published by the National Institute of Dry Cleaning for the first 
quarter of 1958. It handled 4,578 complaints; of these 1,493 were due to defects 
in fabric serviceability including deficiencies involving sunlight tendering, sun 
fading, silk splits, shrinkage, solvent soluble dye, dye migration, acid color 
change and water-soluble dyes. Another analysis of these same complaints indi- 
sates that 513 originated with dimensional changes in the fabric itself. 

The present standards for the textile industry issued by the American Stand- 
ards Association cover apparel and institutional needs. Another such set of 
standards are being currently developed for household purposes. Industrial 
uses are sufficiently alert to their own interests so that there has been no need to 
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formalize an overall set of standards. The principal victim of shoddy cloth and 
poor finishing has been the consumer. We urge that the present subcommittee 
consider this suggestion most seriously and propose that the suggested Textile 
Development Agency be charged with the responsibility of formalizing and 
approving these textile performance standards and that they be made compulsory 
for the entire industry. 

These considerations which make the present Jabeling law inadequate for the 
regulation of fabric quality have been already listed by Mr. William Gordon 
and the citations of industry support for a broader textile performance stand- 
ards program have already been noted. 

We urge that this proposal for the adoption and enforcement of quality per- 
formance standards be adopted as part of the overall constructive program for 
the textile industry. 
OTHER DEVELOPMENT AGENCY FUNCTIONS 
We have reviewed two Agency functions; namely, research and promotion of 
textile performance standards. It should, like similar agencies, seek to organ- 
ize research sources and educational activities. 

Our testimony has already indicated that we believe that a levy upon the in- 
dustry’s products should finance the above work. Moreover, it should also 
finance separation allowances for employees who are released by mills which 
close. The Agency should be able to finance aids for employee relocation, occu- 
pational retraining, and earlier retirement for such persons. These activities 
would help considerably to relieve the distress caused by such mill closings and 
contraction. 

It would also be appropriate for the above Agency to house the Textile Labor 
Relations Board which we have proposed, although obviously this Board would 
be composed of different personnel than we have suggested above. 


CONCLUSION 


The textile industry is unable to restore its vitality through its own volun- 
tary efforts. If a governmental agency is not established to assist in broadening 
the horizons of its industrial leadership, in making it more receptive to new 
developments, in liberalizing its labor relations policy, and in improving the 
standards of wages and fringe benefits of its workers, it will continue to enjoy 
less and less favor among the American people. It will not be able to arouse 
public support for its efforts for survival and its demands for protection from 
foreign imports. Industry’s demands for protection against foreign low-wage 
products are deserving of response and positive support by the present subcom- 
mittee but they must be matched by industry commitments to modernize the 
industrial spirit and policies in labor standards and labor relations. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
November 26, 1958. 
Mr. HaroLtp BAYNTON, 
Chief Counsel, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Hat: Enclosed are a couple of tables which Mr. Sol Barkin sent me. 
I think these have some information that might well be incorporated in the 
record of the New York hearings. Perhaps you can include them at the place 
in the hearings where the material he gave us in New York—or that part with 
which we agreed to incorporate in the record—is to be published. 

3est wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM H. MIERNYK, 

Subcommittee Staff Director. 
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Cotton research (estimated annual expenditures) 


Private industry: 
RINE ncn on Shes teereminbuhe gered tereieestharaiieiniiaebeiamsa anand $454, 000 
Farm equipment manufacturers 1, 500, 000 
OPC SOr MBO NE i nernerneenve ramen teeters varices byt 500, 000 
Other farm chemical manufacturers_-._._.--.--------.--.-+--- 2, 000, 000 
Gin machinery manutfactarers..._.—-..~__ 4. nes one selceaanl 535, 000 
Packaging , Manutacterers.....4n—cnde~—ricerrceee san y——tite ee 23, 000 
Sompress and warehouse industry 130, 000 
Cotton merchants 
Textile chemical manufacturers 
Textile machinery manufacturers___..--.--. 
Textile manufacturers 


Private total 
State GXDGFIMEeNt, SIALIONS.... +h <n eee one sie ne—entonnpr—nth =a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Grand total (approximate) 
Source: National Cotton Council of America. 


Suminary of results of survey of research and development activities by 
manmade fiber producers, July 1958 





Employment 
| maccpeeiine ads Saiiaom enacts 
Company Subjects of technical research | 
| Technical | Economie or 
research market 
a research 
ee EEE a 1 
| 


Problems in starting up new plant- 200 | (*) 
Basic fiber research, new fiber dev elopment, wash and wear, 
blending. 
Crimp properties of carpet staple_. 
Not reported__ 
Product dev elopment, siving, and production methods- 
Improved tire yarn; development of high modulus nylon staple 
fiber, continuous "filament bulked fi er; rayon products for 
e xpande sd industrial uses; improved product for tow-to-spun 
yarn process, 
Cost reduction, decorative fibers, binder, and oisinge 
Development of novelty yarns- --.-- 


(Weta ci. cacitisctect.ose- Jac deat. sat. L 


1 No full-time employment; several persons on part-time basis, 
2 Part-time. 


TeExTILE WoRKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., December 3, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SENATOR: We enclose herewith photostatie copies of newspaper re- 
ports of statements issued on Tuesday, December 2, 1958, by Mr. Spencer Love, 
president and chairman of the Burlington Industries, largest textile corporation 
in the United States. 

Mr. Love states the necessity for higher textile wages but contends that the 
industry cannot itself effectuate this desirable forward step without Govern- 
ment intervention. This is the most forthright testimony yet offered for the 
establishment of the Textile Labor Relations Act and the Textile Development 
Agency—which your subcommittee now has under consideration. 

What Mr. Spencer Love is saying, in effect, is that the textile industry needs 
better pay but that because of divided counsels within the industry, there is now 
no way of achieving this forward step unless or until the Government will take 
the initiative. 
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Mr. Love argues that the big employers cannot raise wages because “all pro- 
ducers would not follow * * *” In his next breath he asks the Congress to 
take care of the problem by increasing the Federal minimum to $1.25 per hour 
and then adds a higher minimum would require upward adjustments “all along 
the line.” This confession contained in the above quotes from Mr. Love is the 
strongest and most convincing testimony yet given by any textile industrialist 
demonstrating the necessity for an effective and equitably operated textile labor 
relations setup in our industry. 

Mr. Love points out, very properly, that a higher legal minimum would re- 
quire adjustment in all wage classifications. But all past American textile in-* 
dustry experience shows conclusively that even with a law requiring uniform 
basic rates, an industry which lacks proper labor-management relations would 
quickly drift back into such a chaotic situation as to compel us to admit “all 
producers would not follow.” All organized industry experience proves that the 
only feasible way of obtaining proper adjustments “all along the line” is by 
building the type of collective bargaining procedures in the industry that will 
make possible the complex task of fixing schedules above the minimum. A 
Textile Labor Relations Board would enable our industry to develop the necessary 
type of labor-management procedures that would enable this difficult but essen- 
tial objective of uniform wage costs to be attained. 

The Love statement, plus testimony offered this week before your subcom- 
mittee by several Government agencies who urged the necessity for coordinated 
action by the textile industry in the interest of national defense and the total 
economy, is practically conclusive evidence of the need for the creation by law 
of a Textile Labor Relations Board. 

No matter how quickly the Congress acts on the proposals, that will be brought 
before it in January, extending the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
raising the statutory minimum, the effective date of whatever increase emerges 
is almost certain to be delayed until the latter part of the year at the very 
earliest. The workers in the textile plants need relief long before that. 

Had there been in existence in the textile industry the sort of tripartite body 
that our union, among others, has proposed—the necessity for which is now ad- 
mitted by governmental spokesmen, and the largest manufacturer is indirectly 
supporting—this current impasse would not have developed. The employers 
would necessarily have been obliged to meet with each other and with repre- 
sentatives of labor and the public. Properly coordinated, constructive programs 
and policies would have been developed and then promptly applied. The gains 
to manufacturers, the employees, and the consuming public as well would have 
been substantial and widespread. 

We request and suggest that your staff obtain from Mr. Love a copy of his 
statement on the matter of textile wages and include the text in the hearings of 
your subcommittee. 

We again thank you for your earnest and painstaking study devoted to the 
pressing problem of the entire textile industry. 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, General President. 


[Daily News Record, Dec. 3, 1958] 
Boost GOVERNMENT Pay Bass, J. S. Love ADVOCATES 


BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES HEAD SAYS INCREASING FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE TO $1.25 
AN HOUR WOULD RESULT IN HIGHER PAY THROUGHOUT TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


GREENSBORO, N.C., December 2.—An increase to $1.25 cents an hour in the 
Federal minimum wage base, from the present rate of $1 was advocated today 
by J. Spencer Love, chairman and president of Burlington Industries, which has 
more than 50,000 employees. 

Mr. Love said competitive conditions in the textile industry are such that a 
general wage increase cannot be made at this time, because all producers would 
not follow any pattern, even if set by a few leaders. This situation, he added, 
would be untenable, as it would put manufacturing costs of those giving a raise 
far out of line with those who didn’t, and “there has been too much of this in 
the past.” Unlike most other industries, he pointed out, no one company com- 
prises over 4 or 5 percent of the total industry and there are literally thousands 
of textile establishments competing for business. 

“Our industry is operating today on much too narrow a profit margin to permit 
any producer to risk being seriously out of line in competitive costs,” he stated. 
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Mr. Love said that the only equitable and constructive present approach to 
higher wages in the textile industry would be through an increase in the F* deral 
minimum, as this approach has worked effectively in the past. 

A higher minimum would require upward adjustments in textile pay classifi- 
cations all along the line, but he added that this would be desirable if accom- 
panied by a general uplifting of the overall economy of the industry.” 

A major danger in an increase in the minimum to $1.25 is that it would fur- 
ther widen the enormous competitive advantage held by foreign producers, Mr. 
Love said, and realistic quotas on imports would be even more necessary to pro- 
tect the jobs of American textile employees. It also would have some unfavor- 
able effect on further reducing export potentials. 


The present Federal minimum wage was raised from 75 cents to $1 in March 
1956. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA OF THE AFL-CIO, 


December 8, 1958. 
To: The Honorable John O. Pastore, U.S. Senate 
From: William Pollock 


Attached are photostatic copies of clippings referred to in my letter to yeu of 
December 3, 1958. 


[Greensboro Daily News, Dec. 3, 1958] 
WAGE PLAN SURPRISES LEADERS 


Yesterday’s proposal by Spencer Love, chairman of the board of Burlington 
Industries, that the Federal minimum wage be raised to $1.25 an hour appar- 
ently caught other local manufacturers by surprise. 

“IT haven’t got any comment,” said Benjamin Cone, chairman of the board of 
Cone Mills Corp. “It sort of hit me cold.” 

E. A. Morris, president of Blue Bell, Inc., the world’s largest makers of work 
and play clothes, declined to comment on the pay boost “because we are in the 
apparel industry, not the textile industry.” 


PARTIALLY IN AGREEMENT 


“I'd certainly go along with him (Love) on what he says in the last part of his 
statement,” Morris said. He referred to Love’s statement concerning tighter re- 
strictions on imports. 

Alex J. Cheek, Jr., manager here for P. Lorillard Co., makers of Kent, Old 
Gold, and Newport cigarettes and other tobacco products, said a $1.25 minimum 
wage would have no effect on the Greensboro plant because all workers are 
paid more than that now. 

“As for what effect it would have on some of our other operations elsewhere, 
I don’t know,” Cheek said. 

In Danville, Va., Basil Browder, executive vice president of Dan River Mills, 
declined to comment on Love’s proposal. 

Reached at his company’s New York sales office, Talbert Jones, of Laurinburg, 
N.C., president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute and head of 
Morgan-Jones, Inc., declined immediate comment on Love’s proposal. 

In New York, President William Pollock, of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, said, “We welcome the news that Burlington Industries 
recognizes the need for a $1.25 minimum wage. 

“In resisting such a step on grounds that there is no assurance his competi- 
tors would place such an increase into effect, Mr. Love is admitting that the tex- 
tile industry is undisciplined and incapable of doing the right thing by its 
employees. * * * 

“The auto, steel, oil, and rubber industries do not have this problem because 
they freely accept collective bargaining. Wages are not a major factor in 
competition.” 

Pollock said the times “clearly call for a general increase in the textile in- 
dustry. The cost of living has gone up 5.1 percent since the last raise in the 
fall of 1956 and productivity has risen 18 percent in the same period. Textile 
workers have not been compensated on either score.” 

F. E. Grier, president of the Abney Mills, at Greenwood, S.C., a former 
ACMI president, agreed with Love that boosting the minimum wage “would put 
us further out of line with foreign producers than we already are.” 
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He aiso said he would go along with Love that the profit margin of the 
industry is so low now that it would be “out of the question for any firm to give 
an increase in wages not participated in by our competition.” 

But he said, “I would withhold comment on whether or not I would like to 
ask the Federal Government to go along with a 25 percent increase. [ would 
like to think about that some more.” 


{Greensboro Daily News, Dec. 3, 1958] 


TexTILE LEADER Favors Boost IN BASE Pay 


MINIMUM OF $1.25 PER HOUR ADVOCATED BY SPENCER LOVE 


. 


An increase in the present Federal minimum wage to a base of $1.25 per hour, 
possibly in two steps, was advocated today by Spencer Love, chairman and presi- 
dent of Burlington Industries, leading textile manufacturing organization with 
more than 50,000 employees. 

Love said competitive conditions in the textile industry “are such that a gen- 
eral wage increase cannot be made at this time, because all producers would 
not follow any pattern, even if set by a few leaders.” This situation, he added, 
would be untenable, as it would put manufacturing costs of those giving a raise 
far out of line with those who didn’t, and “there has been too much of this in 
the past.” He pointed out that unlike most other industries no one company 
comprises over 4 or 5 percent of the total industry and that there are literally 
thousands of textile establishments competing for business. 


PROFIT MARGIN NARROW 


“Our industry is operating today on much too narrow a profit margin tuo per- 
mit any producer to risk being seriously out of line in competitive costs,” he 
stated. 

Love said that the only equitable and constructive present approach to higher 
wages in the textile industry would be through an increase in the Iederal 
minimum as this approach has worked effectively in the past. 

The chief executive of the Nation’s largest textile enterprise said that a higher 
minimum would require upward adjustments in textile pay classifications ‘all 
along the line,” but added that this “would be desirable if accompanied by a 
general uplifting of the overall economy of the industry.” 

A major danger in an increase in the minimum to $1.25 is that it would 
further widen the enormous competitive advantage held by foreign producers, 
Love pointed out, and realistic quotas on imports would be even more necessary 
to protect the jobs of American textile employees. It would also have some 
unfavorable effect on further reducing export potentials. 

The present Federal minimum wage was raised from 75 cents to $1 in March 
1956. At that time Love was among those publicly advocating an increase. 


(Following is a letter requested to be inserted in the transcript 


by the addressee :) 
DECEMBER 11, 1958. 
Mr. Victor CANZANO, 
TWUA, AFL-CIO, New York, N.Y. 
Dear Vic: You remember when I testified before the Senate Subcommittee 
Senator Pastore asked for the names of domestic fabric glove concerns which 


either have liquidated or become importers. 
This entire list applies to domestic fabric gloves (women’s wear) and does 


not include leather, wool, or work gloves. 
The following manufacturers who have integrated plants discontinued manu- 


facturing altogether and today are solely importers : 

Julius Kayser & Co., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Van Raalte Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Fownes Co., 411 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. (continues small manufacturing 
operations but now imports most of its gloves). 


The following American manufacturers have been compelled to liquidate, 
unable to compete with imported gloves: 
Richard Meinig Co., Reading, Pa., and Ireland Bros., 417 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
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The following coneerns used to buy their fabric cloth from knitters and 
cut said cloth and finish it into gloves. All of them haye now discontinued 
this and are importing finished gloves from Japan and Germany: 


Crescendoe Glove Co., 240 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Alex Bacno, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Grandoe Gloves, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Pisendrab Glove Co., 10 East 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Hanson Glove Corp., 500 Fifth Avenue,*New York, N.Y. 
Ben Berger & Son, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Challenger Gloves, 13 Bast 87th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Nliot Glove Co., 105 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Gloria Gloves, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Lasker Bros. Co., 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Milady Glove Co., 4 West 37th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Nolan Glove Co., 385 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Sand & Simon, Inc., 38 West 32d Street, New York, N.Y. 
Smart Set Glove Co., 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Vanity Glove Co., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Victor Gloves, Inc., 49 East 21st Street, New York, N.Y. 


The following are the really tremendous importers who have discontinued 
their American manufacturing operations: 


Florea & Co., Inc., 21 Bast 33d Street, New York, N.Y. 
Lee-Begman, Inc., 381 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Max Wagner & Co., 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Wear Rite Gloves, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. (This concern bought 
fabrics from the Meinig Co. which had to liquidate when Wear Rite be- 


came importers. ) 


The following American domestic fabric knitters are on severely curtailed 
operations because of importers: 


Double Woven Corp., Dunmore, Pa. 
Sileo Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Blue Ridge Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Gownes Bros., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


I would suggest that you forward the above information to Senator Pastore 
and his subcommittee. 
Fraternally yours, 


EpMuND F. Ryan, 
International Representative. 
(Following are a list of exhibits submitted by the director of re- 
search of the T.W.U. of A., the first two of which are printed at this 
point in the record. Exhibits Nos. [V through XII may be found in 
the committee files. Exhibit No. III was not included in the material 
transmitted to the committee :) 


EXHIBITS 


.. Letter from R. C. Sherman, Director, Cotton Division, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; and regulations and 
procedures under Public Law 480. 

II. Mr. Richard D. Wells, assistant director, Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Inc., “Expanding Market Through New Applications,” address before 
Second Textile Market Research Conference, New York, May 7, 1958, 
utilization research division, National Cotton Council of America, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

III. Bertrand W. Wayward, “The Personality of the Textile Industry,” ad- 
dress delivered at the Sixth Canadian Textile Seminar, Convocation 
Hall, Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, September 12, 1958. 

iV. “Cotton Research at U.S. Southern Regional Research Laboratory,” sub- 
mitted by Walter M. Scott, Assistant to Administrator of Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, July 18, 1958. 

’. “Wool Utilization Research Program—-WURDD,” Albany, Calif., sub- 
mitted by Walter M. Scott, Assistant to Administrator of Agricultural 

Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, July 18, 1958. 


< 
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VI. “Research Projects and Sponsors, 1952-58,” Department of Textile Re- 


search, School of Textiles, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 
VII. “The Shirley Institute and Textile Research.” 

VIII. Letter from G. E. Hilbert, Assistant Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, October 29, 1958; and two 
enclosures. 

IX. G. W. Killick, “The History and Work of the Cotton Board,” the Cotten 
Board annual report for the year ended March 31, 1957. 
X. Recommendations of the Special Subcommittee on Coal Research, Report 
of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 85th Congress, 
1st session, Union Calendar No. 490, House Report No. 1263. 
XI. “French System for Research Financing.” 
XII. “Cotton Goods Rebate Program—Two-Year Boon to Exporters,” America’s 
Textile Reporter, October 16, 1958. 


ExHIsIT I 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1958. 
Mr. SoLomMon BARKIN, 
Director of Research, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. BaRKIN: Your letter of October 9 to Secretary Benson inquiring 
about the sale of cotton products under title I, Public Law 480, has been referred 
to this Division for attention and reply. 

In extending Public Law 480 to December 31, 1959, the Congress included lan- 
guage specifying that extra-long-staple cotton and products manufactured from 
cotton should be made available for financing under title I in the same manner 
as American upland cotton is available, so long as cotton is in surplus supply. 
The law further states that the financing of cotton products under title I is to 
be limited to the value of the cotton content of the products. 

The procedures for handling sales of cotton products under Public Law 480 
will be similar to those followed for raw cotton and other surplus commodities. 
The government of the foreign country wishing to buy surplus American agri- 
cultural commodities or products makes a formal request to the U.S. Govern- 
ment to buy the desired quantities of surplus products. In considering the 
foreign government’s request, the United States would have to take into account 
the country’s foreign exchange position, the normal purchases of cotton products 
for dollars, and commercial purchases from other friendly nations. Following 
detailed negotiation, the United States signs a title I agreement with the gov- 
ernment of the foreign country wishing to buy surplus American agricultural 
commodities. Subsequent to the signing, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
issues to the participating government a purchase authorization specifying the 
dollar value of the products that may be financed, giving contracting and deliv- 
ery dates and other provisions governing the procurement and sale of the com- 
modity. All sales are made through regular commercial channels by private 
U.S. suppliers directly to importers authorized by the foreign governments. No 
contracts may be entered into for the sale of a commodity under a purchase 
authorization until 7 days after the purchase authorization has been issued and 
publicly announced. 

The financing of cotton products or any other commodity under title I does 
not result in any lower price to the importer than would otherwise be the case. 
In other words, the actual purchaser of textiles under a Public Law 480 program 
would have to pay the same price in his own currency as he would pay if there 
were no program. In addition, the importing country would have to maintain 
its normal purchases of cotton products for dollars, and would receive financing 
under title I for only about half the value of the products, assuming the cotton 
content is equal to about half the total value of the products. 

One of the difficulties encountered in developing a program for cotton products 
is the problem of determining the quality of the raw cotton contained in the 
products. Our technicians are working on this problem, and we hope to have 
a satisfactory solution within the near future. 

As you will appreciate, Public Law 480 has just been extended and we are 
in the process of negotiating agreements with various countries. Whenever an 
agreement is signed with a foreign country, there is an immediate public an- 
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nouncement. We are putting your name on the list to receive our announce- 
ments. 

We hope that we have given you the answers to the more pertinent questions 
that you had in mind. However, we should be pleased to have you write us 
further if there are additional points on which you would like for us to com- 


ment. A copy of regulations under title I, Public Law 480, is attached for your 
information. 


Sincerely yours, 
R. C. SHERMAN, 
Director, Cotton Division. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


MOopIFICATIONS OF PURCHASE AUTHORIZATIONS ISSUED UNDER TITLE I, 
Pusrtic Law 480 


Braley, grain sorghums, and oats—July 30, 1958 


Effective July 1, 1958, CCC terminated the sale of barley, grain sorghums, and 
oats under Gr-—212 for export under Public Law 480 purchase authorizations. 
However, such commodities purchased from CCC prior to July 1, 1958, under 
Gr-212 remain eligible for financing under purchase authorizations providing 
for the exportation of such commodities. 

Effective July 1, 1958, all purchase authorizations providing for the exporta- 
tion of such commodities are modified as follows: 

1. Barley, grain sorghums, and oats exported under such purchase author- 
izxtions are eligible under the terms and conditions of Feed Grain Export 
Program—Payment-in-Kind (Gr-868) provided such commodities are other- 
wise eligible under Gr-—368. 

2. Barley, grain sorghums, and oats purchased from CCC under Gr—368 
are eligible for financing under such purchase authorizations. 

This modification does not affect the eligibility for financing under Public 
Law 480 of such commodities shipped from commercial sources. 

Corn—May 20, 1958 

Effective May 12, 1958, CCC terminated the sole of corn under Gr—212 for ex- 
port under Public Law 480 purchase authorizations. However, corn purchased 
from CCC prior to May 12, 1958, under Gr-—212 remains eligible for financing un- 
der purchase authorizations providing for the exportation of corn. 

Effective May 12, 1958, all purchase authorizations providing for the exporta- 
tion of corn are modified as follows: 

1. Gorn exported under such purchase authorizations is eligible under 
the terms and conditions of the Feed Grain Export Program—Payment-in- 
Kind (Gr-368) provided such corn is otherwise eligible under Gr-368. 

2. Corn purchased from CCC under Gr-368 is eligible for financing under 
such purchase authorizations. 

This modification does not affect the eligibility for financing under Public 
Law 40 of corn shipped from commercial sources. 


Cotton—May 16, 1958 


All Title I, Public Law 480 cotton purchase authorizations issued on or 
before May 5, 1958, are hereby modified to provide that cotton exported there- 
under shall be eligible for payments under the terms and conditions of the 
Cotton Export Program—Payment-in-Kind (Announcement CN-EX-6) issued 
by CCC if such cotton is otherwise eligible for such payments under such 
program. 


Cotton—April 22, 1958 
All Title I, Public Law 480 cotton purchase authorizations issued on or 
before April 22, 1958, are hereby modified as follows : 

1. Contracts entered into on and after the date of this modification 
during the specified contracting period providing for the delivery of cotton 
to the importer, Ex Warehouse country of original destination from the 
United States, during the specified delivery period shall be eligible for 
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financing without regard to the date on which the cotton was shipped from 
the United States. 

Delivery of the cotton to the importer will be evidenced by the letter of 
a U.S. bank which advises that release of title documents has been or 
will be authorized. This letter which is required by the section of the 
Special Provisions of Purchase Authorizations captioned, “Additional or 
Substitute Documentation,” shall be dated within the authorized delivery 
period. 

2. Ocean transportation will be financed only for approximately 50 per- 
cent of the tonnage and only on cotton shipped on U.S. flag vessels which 
are required or approved by the New Orleans CSS Office. Ocean transpor- 
tation will not be financed on foreign flag vessels or on U.S. flag vessels in 
excess of approximately 50 percent of the total tonnage even though the 
cotton may have been shipped in consignment prior to issuance of the 
Purchase Authorizations. CCC Forms 106 (Cotton), “Advice of Vessel 
Approval,” will be issued accordingly. Unless the financing of ocean trans- 
portation by CCC is authorized on the CCC Form 106 (Cotton), the supplier 
shall deduct ocean transportation on invoices covering cotton contracted 
for on the basis of c.&f., c.i.f. or Ex Warehouse : 

Provided, however, that this modification shall not affect the financing 
of ocean transportation under a contract covering the sale of consigned 
stock cotton (as specified in the Purchase Authorizations as originally 
issued) if such contract is entered into and dated prior to the date of 
this modification. 

8. Sections 11.4(d)(9) and 11.9(a)(8) of the Regulations shall not be 
applicable to cotton delivered to importers under Ex Warehouse sales. 

4. The documentation required for the financing by CCC of cotton sold 
on the basis of delivery to importer, Ex Warehouse, shall be the same as 
required by the Purchase Authorizations as originally issued for con- 
signed stock, except for CCC Form 329-3, “Statement of Transmittal of 
Ocean Bills of Lading,” which under this modification, is not required. 

5. Where the term, “consigned stocks” or “consigned cotton” is used in 
Purchase Authorizations as originally issued, the term “Ex Warehouse 
Stocks” shall be substituted and shall refer to cotton eligible for financing 
under the Purchase Authorizations, as modified, on the basis of delivery to the 
importer, Ex Warehouse. 


Wheat—December 10, 1957 

All FAS Form 480—-A wheat purchase authorizations are hereby modified 
to the extent that transactions under letters of credit issued, confirmed or 
advised, on and after December 10, 1957, shall also exclude CCC financing of 
mixed wheat that contains white wheat, as evidenced by the required inspection 
certificate, shipped from any Pacific Coast port. 


Wheat—June 6, 1957 

All FAS Form 480-A wheat purchase authorizations issued prior to June 6, 
1957, are hereby modified to provide that contracts entered into between im- 
porters and suppliers on and after June 15, 1957, shall be on the basis that the 
wheat delivered shall comply with the Official Grain Standards of the United 
States for Wheat, as revised June 15, 1957. 
Transactions under Letters of Credit—February 20, 1957 

All Purehase Authorizations issued on or before February 14, 1957, are 
hereby modified to the extent that transactions under letters of credit issued, 
confirmed, or advised on and after March 4, 1957, shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of amended Sections 11.4(d) (7), 11.7(b) (3), 11.8(d) (8), 11.9(a) (8) (9), 
11.9(c), and 11.10(m) of the Regulations Governing the Financing of Com- 
mercial Sales of Surplus Agricultural Commodities for Foreign Currencies, as 
published on February 15, 1957 (22 Federal Register, 943), rather than the 
corresponding sections of the Regulations amended and revised March 6, 1956. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SALES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 
[Reprinted from Federal Register of February 15, 1957] 


TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 
SUBTITLE A—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ParRT 11—SALEs OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Susppart A—REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE FINANCING OF COMMERCIAL SALES OR 
SurRPLuS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Basis and purpose of Amendment 1. Section 11.4(d) (7) of the regulations 
provides that demurrage and dispatch at point of discharge shall be for the 
account of the supplier except that the export sales contract may provide that 
net demurrage at point of discharge shall be for the account of the importer. 

The purpose of Amendment 1 is to eliminate the prohibition against the 
importer earning dispatch in excess of demurrage at point of discharge under 
export sales contraets where ocean freight is financed as part of the com- 
modity price, i 

Basis and purpose of Amendment 2.. Section 11.7(b) (3) of the regulations 
provides that application for reimbursement for supplemental payment under 
the direct reimbursement method of financing must be made within 180 days 
from the date of reimbursement for the initial payment by CCC. 

The purpose of Amendment 2 is to require that any requests for reimburse- 
ment must be submitted to CCC within a period of 210 days after expiration of 
the specified delivery period or any extension thereof. 

Basis and purpose of Amendment 8. Section 11.8(d) (8) provides that drafts 
drawn by banking institutions on CCC shall be presented not later than 180 days 
after expiration of the delivery period specified in the applicable purchase au- 
thorization or any extension thereof granted by the Administrator. 

The purpose of Amendment 3 is to increase the period of time for presenta- 
tion to 210 days after expiration of the specified delivery period or any exten- 
sion thereof. 

Basis and purpose of Amendment 4. Section 11.9(a) provides that drafts 
drawn on CCC and requests submitted to CCC for reimbursement shall be sup- 
ported by certain required documents. 

The purpose of Amendment 4 is to add a paragraph listing as a required docu- 
ment the signed original of CCC Form 329-3 “Statement of Transmittal of 
Ocean Bills of Lading”’. 

Basis and purpose of Amendment 5. Section 11.9(c) of the regulations pre- 
scribes the contents of CCC Form 329, “Supplier’s Certificate”. 

The purpose of Amendment 5 is to amend paragraph 6 of the certificate to 
eliminate the certification that net dispatch earnings are for the account of the 
supplier, and to provide that information with respect to agents’ commissions 
need not be filled in on any copies of the invoice-and-contract abstract (reverse 
side of CCC Form 329) furnished by the supplier to the importer. 

Basis and purpose of Amendment 6. Section 11.10(m) provides that banking 
institutions shall not finance the transaction unless the documentation bears 
the appropriate purchase authorization number and evidence delivery within 
the delivery period specified in the purchase authorization. 

The purpose of Amendment 6 is to make it clear that the extent of the bank- 
ing institution’s responsibilities with respect to the delivery period specified in 
the purchase authorization, is to ascertain that the shipping documents evi- 
dence delivery within the prescribed period. 
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The Regulations Governing the Financing of Commercial Sales of Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities for Foreign Currencies (21 F.R. 1431) are hereby 
amended as follows: 

1. Paragraph (d)(7) of §114 Purchase authorizations is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

(7) Ocean freight financed as part of the commodity price. Ocean freight 
will be financed as part of the commodity cost only to the extent specifically 
provided in the applicable purchase authorization. In the absence of a specific 
provision in the applicable purchase authorization, the cost of ocean freight 
will not be financed by CCC as part of the commodity price and must not be 
covered by the net invoice price. Discharge costs on shipments under any ex- 
port sales contracts where ocean freight is being financed as part of the com- 
modity price may be for the account of the vessel only when in accordance 
with trade custom. 

2. Paragraph (b)(3) of § 11.7 Methods of financing is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

(3) Unless otherwise specifically provided in the purchase authorization, all 
requests for reimbursement supported by the required documentation shall be 
submitted to CCC not later than 210 days after expiration of the delivery period 
specified in the applicable authorization or any extension thereof granted by the 
Administrator. 

3. Paragraph (d)(8) of § 11.8 Letters of commitment to banking institutions 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

(8) Unless otherwise specifically provided in the letter of commitment, 
drafts drawn by banking institutions on CCC shall be presented not later than 
210 days after expiration of the delivery period specified in the applicable pur- 
ehase authorization or any extension thereof granted by the Administrator. 

4. a. Paragraph (a) of § 11.9 Documentation is hereby amended to add a sub- 
paragraph (8) to read as follows: 

(8) Signed original of CCC Form 329-38 “Statement of Transmittal of Ocean 
Bills of Lading” showing that two non-negotiable copies (or photostats) of 
the on-board ocean bill of lading have been forwarded to the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Washington 25, D.C., as required by § 11.4(d) (9). 

b. Present subparagraph (8) is renumbered subparagraph (9). 

5. Paragraph (c) of $11.9 Documentation is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

(c) The supplier’s certificate is as follows: 


“CoMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FiorM 329 (NoveEMBER 15, 1956) 
“SUPPLIER'S CERTIFICATE 


“The supplier hereby acknowledges notice that the sum indicated on the 
accompanying invoice as claimed to be due and owing under the terms of the 
underlying contract, is to be paid out of funds made available by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, and further certifies and agrees with CCC as 
follows: 

(1) The supplier is entitled under said contract to the payment of the 
claimed sum, and he will promptly make appropriate refund to the CSS Office 
named in the purchase authorization for any breach by him of the terms of 
this certificate. 

“(2) Payment of damages for breach of said contract and of adjustment 
refunds arising out of the terms of the contract or the customs of the trade 
shall be made, in United States dollars, for the account of the party entitled to 
such payment and, unless otherwise provided in the purchase authorization, 
shall be remitted to the banking institution to which the supplier presented 
the documents covering the original transaction. 

“(3) The supplier is the producer, processor, or exporter of, or a regular 
dealer in. the commodity, or is the ocean carrier who furnished transportation 
under said contract, and has not employed any person to obtain said contract 
under any agreement for a commission, percentage, or contingent fee, except 
to the extent, if any, of the payment of a commission to a bona fide established 
commercial or selling agent employed by the supplier as disclosed on the reverse 
of this form. 

“(4) The supplier has not given or received and will not give or receive 
by way of side payment, ‘kickbacks’, or otherwise, any benefit in connection 
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with said contract except as is disclosed on the reverse of this form, or as is 
the result of the adjustments referred to in paragraph (2) above. 

“(5) Unless authorized by the applicable purchase authorization, the net in- 
voice price does not contain any amount to cover the cost of ocean freight or 
insurance. 

“(6) If the applicable purchase authorization so authorizes and the export 
sales contract requires payment by the supplier of ocean freight, discharge 
costs are for the account of the vessel only if in accordance with trade customs. 

“(7) If the applicable purchase authorization so authorizes and the export 
sales contract requires payment by the supplier of insurance, the policies of 
insurance contain a provision requiring the underwriter to notify the CSS 
Office of any claim paid. 

“(8) If the supplier is the producer, or processor of a commodity, said con- 
tract is not a cost plus-a-percentage-of-cost contract. 

“(9) On the basis of information obtained from such sources as are available 
to the supplier, and to the best of his information and belief, the commodity 
was grown in the United States and, if processed, such processing was per- 
formed in the United States. (This certification is not required where the 
commodities exported were the identical commodities purchased from CCC.) 

(10) On the basis of information obtained from such sources as are available 
to the supplier, and to the best of his information and belief, his sales price is 
no higher than the maximum specified in the applicable regulations of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture or in the purchase authorization. 

“(11) The supplier has complied with the applicable requirements of said 
regulations, and has allowed all discounts, including discounts for quantity pur- 
chases and prompt payment, customarily allowed his other customers similarly 
situated. 

(12) If the supplier is an ocean carrier, he shall not be deemed to certify to 
paragraph (2) in the case of c. & f. or cif. transactions or to paragraph (5), 
(6), (7), (8), (9), (10), and (11) but instead certifies that the rate indicated 
on the reverse of this form for ocean transportation does not exceed the prevail- 
ing rate for similar freight contracts or the rate paid to the supplier for similar 
services by other customers similarly situated; that address commissions have 
not and will not be paid: that brokerage commissions in excess of 24% percent 
of the freight charged have not and will not be paid; and that the names of 
all parties participating in the brokerage commission are shown on the charter 
party. 

“(13) The supplier has filled in the applicable portions of the invoice-and- 
contract abstract on the reverse hereof, certifies to the correctness of the in- 
formation shown therein, and wil! furnish promptly to the CSS Office, upon 
request, such additional information in such form as the CSS Office may require 
concerning price or any other details of the contract. 


(Date) 


(Title) 


“Note: Any amendments, deletions of applicable provisious, or substitutions 
will invalidate this certificate. 

“Before executing the supplier’s certificate, the supplier shall fill in the in- 
voice-and-contract abstract on the reverse side in accordance with the instruc- 
tions printed on the form. The information required by the abstract is generally 
as follows: 

“(1) Invoice information, including the supplier’s name and address, the im- 
porter’s name and address, and detailed billing and shipping data. 

“(2) Information relating to agents’ commissions paid or to be paid. This 
information with respect to agents’ commissions need not be filled in on any 
copies of CCC Form 329 to be furnished by the supplier to the importer. 

“(3) Contract and price information expressed in dollars including a recon- 
ciliation of the contract and invoice prices applicable.” 

6. Paragraph (m) of § 11.10 Responsibilities of banking institutions in con- 
nection with letters of commitment issued to them is amended to read as follows: 

(m) Section 11.13 contains provisions concerning use of the purchase authori- 
zation number, placement of orders, and delivery dates. Banking institutions 
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financing transactions under letters of commitment are not required to assume 
responsibility for compliance with this section, but shall not finance the trans- 
actions unless the documentation bears the appropriate purchase authorization 
number and the shipping documents evidence delivery within the delivery period 
specified in the purchase authorization. 


(Sec. 102, 68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1702. E.O. 10560, 19 F.R. 5927, 3 CFR, 1954 Supp.) 


Effective date. These amendments shall become effective upon publication in 
the FepERAL REGISTER as to purchase authorizations originally issued on and 
after the date of such publication. Purchase authorizations originally issued 
prior to such date of publication shall continue to be subject to to the provisions 
of this subpart applicable thereto prior to these amendments unless these amend- 
ments are made applicable to such purchase authorizations by amendment or 
modification of such purchase authorizations. 

Done at Washington, D.C., this 12th day of February 1957. Witness my hand 
and the seal of the Department of Agriculture. 

[SEAL] TRUE D. Morse, 

Acting Secretary. 


[F.R. Doe. 57-1177; Filed, Feb. 14, 1957; 8:49 a.m.] 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D.C., February 15, 1957. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS UNDER TITLE I, Pusitic Law 480, REGULATIONS 





The U.S. Department of Agriculture today announced amendments to the 
Regulations Governing the Financing of Commercial Sales of Surplus Agricul- 
tural Commodities for Foreign Currencies under Title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Congress), 
as amended. 

The regulations set out the steps to be taken by foreign governments, foreign 
importers, United States exporters, and U.S. banking institutions desiring to 
participate in the program. 

Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to incur costs totaling $3 billion, including the Corporation’s investment in com- 
modities moved out of its own stocks, in financing the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies. 

The amendments to the regulations appear in volume 22, page 943, of the 
Federal Register, February 15, 1957. The original regulations were announced 
on November 19, 1954, and were superseded by revised regulations announced on 
March 6, 1956. 

The amendments provide for the following new provisions: 

(1) It eliminates, under the letter of commitment method of financing, 
the prohibition against an importer earning dispatch in excess of demurrage 
at point of discharge ; 

(2) It prescribes a time limit on submission of documents to CCC under 
the direct reimbursement method of financing ; 

(3) It increases the period of time for presentation of bank drafts on 
Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

(4) It provides for the submission of CCC Form 329-3, “Statement of 
Transmittal of Ocean Bills of Lading” ; 

(5) CCC Form 329, “Supplier’s Certificate,” provides that information 
with respect to agents’ commissions need not be furnished by the supplier 
to the importer; and 

(6) It clarifies the extent of the banking institution’s responsibilities 
relative to shipping documents evidencing delivery within the delivery 
period specified in the purchase authorization. 

Purchase authorizations originally issued prior to February 15, 1957, shall 
continue to be subject to the revised regulations announced March 6, 1956, unless 
these amendments are made applicable to such purchase authorizations by 
amendment or modification. 

Copies of the new Form 329-3 and Revised Form CCC 329 and other forms 
required under the program may be obtained from the Fiscal Division, CSS, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. Banking institutions to which CCC has issued 
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letters of commitment have a supply of Revised CCC Form 329, “Supplier’s 
Certificate,’ and CCC Form 329-3, ‘Statement of Transmittal of Ocean Bills 
of Lading.” 


UNITER STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D.C., March 6, 1956. 
Tir_e I, Pusitic Law 480, Re@uLatTions REVISED 


Attached is a copy of the revised regulations governing the Title I, Public Law 
480, program. This revision became effective as of March 6, 1956, as to purchase 
authorizations originally issued on and after that date. Purchase authorizations 
originally issued prior to March 6, 1956, shall continue to be subject to the 
original regulations unless made subject to this revision by modification or 
amendment. 

Among other things, the revision contains the following new provisions: 

(1) It authorizes payment to U.S. banking institutions for time drafts 
accepted (as well as sight drafts paid), by such banking institutions under 
letters of commitment issued by the Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

(2) It provides for additional payments (including, if authorized by 
the purchase authorization, payments in final settlement of contracts pro- 
viding for future price fixation) in cases where the documents covering the 
original transaction have been previously submitted, if such additional pay- 
ments are provided for in the letter of credit or are specifically approved by 
the foreign bank; 

(3) It provides that CCC will not finance brokerage commissions as 
part of dollar freight costs in excess of 2% percent of ocean freight charges ; 

(4) It makes clear that address commissions and commissions to im- 
porters are not financed: 

(5) In addition to the financing procedure contained in the original 
regulations, the revision authorizes reimbursement to importing countries 
(without issuance of letters of commitment to banks) for the dollar cost 
incurred in purchasing commodities. 

Title I. Public Law 480, as amended, authorizes the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to incur costs totaling $1,500 million, including the Corporation's invest- 
ment in commodities moved out of its own stocks. in financing the sale and 
exportation of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. 

The first step involved in the operation of the program is the formulation of 
an agreement between the Governments of the United States and the importing 
country. The regulations set out in detail the various steps taken as commodities 
are moved through private trade channels in furtherance of these agreements. 

(1) After a formal agreement has been entered into with a foreign 
government, the Foreign Agricultural Service issues to that country, upon 
its application, purchase authorizations specifying the kinds, approximate 
quantities, and maximum dollar values of the commodities and the condi- 
tions under which purchases may be made. At the same time FAS issues a 
public anouncement containing details of the authorizations and other 
information that United States suppliers need in making sales to the foreign 
importers. 

(2) U.S. suppliers and foreign importers then negotiate sales and enter 
into contracts in which the sales price is expressed in U.S. dollars. 

(3) Under the letter of commitment method of financing: 

(a) Letters of credit in favor of U.S. suppliers are opened by 
foreign importers ; 

(b) Importers pay for commodities in local currency through their 
local banks, either at sight or upon maturity of time drafts (not in 
excess of 180 days from date of acceptance), depending upon the pro- 
visions of the letters of credit: 

(c) Suppliers are paid in dollars by U.S. banks acting as corre- 
spondents of the foreign banks; 

(d) The U.S. banks are reimbursed by CCC: and 

(e) The foreign currency is deposited to the account of the U.S. 
Government in accordance with arrangements made between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the importing country. 

(4) Under the reimbursement method of financing, suppliers are paid in 
dollars by the importing country for the cost of commodities (including 
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ocean transportation and insurance when covered by the unit price of the 

commodity), and reimbursement will be made by CCC to the importing coun- 

try or its assignee upon submission of required documents. CCC will con- 
tinue to reimburse importing countries for the dollar cost of ocean trans- 
portation, where such transportation is financed separately from the 
commodity pursuant to purchase authorizations issued by FAS. 

Suppliers need not purchase commodities from CCC in connection with ex- 
portations made under this program but, if CCC has stocks available for pur- 
chase, the purchase authorization and the announcement issued by FAS will 
so indicate. 

Suppliers are again cautioned to familiarize themselves with the provisions of 
the regulations prior to entering into firm contracts with respect to items which 
are not financed by CCC and Section 11.9(c) with respect to the provisions of 
the revised supplier’s certificate which will be used when required by the export 
letter of credit. 

It is the responsibility of the supplier to assure that he does not ship or make 
deliveries of commodities prior to the issuance, confirmation, or advice by a 
banking institution in the United States of an irrevocable commercial letter of 
credit in his favor. Suppliers may make sales on a c. & f., c.if., or c. & i. price 
basis only when such method of sale is provided for in the applicable purchase 
authorization. 

Approval of proposed charters and vessel bookings on commodities other than 
cotton must be obtained from the Director, Transportation and Storage Services 
Division, CCC, Washington 25, D.C. In the ease of cotton shipments, such 
approval must be obtained from the Director, CSS Commodity Office, Wirth 
Building, 120 Marais Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. Where it is required 
that the commodity be shipped on a United States-flag vessel, the approval will 
state the amount of ocean freight differential, if any, which CCC will recognize 
and absorb as existing between the prevailing foreign-flag vessel rate and the 
United States-flag vessel rate. CCC will absorb such ocean freight differential 
only in the case of vessels required to be used. In the case of ¢. & f. or ¢.i.f. sales 
financed under the letter of commitment method, the amount of any such differ- 
ential will be paid separately to the supplier by CCC and such amount must 
not be included in the shipper’s net invoice price to be financed under the export 
letter of credit. In the case of f.o.b. or f.a.s. sales financed under the letter of 
commitment method, and in the case of all sales financed under the reimburse- 
ment method, the amount of the differential will be paid initially by the import- 
ing country and then reimbursed as part of the total cost by CCC. Since the 
importing country will not be required to deposit foreign curiency for any 
amount of the ocean freight differential shown on the “Advice of Vessel Ap- 
proval,” CCC Form 106, and since such amount will be paid separately to the 
supplier by CCC in the case of c. & f. and ¢.i.f. sales, importers and suppliers may 
compete for business on the same price basis without regard to whether the 
shipment is required to be made on United States-flag vessels. 

Consigned stocks are eligible for financing only in the case of cotton. It 
should be noted that consigned stocks of cotton located elsewhere than in the 
importing country will be financed only if the documentation evidencing ship- 
ment from the United States is consistent, under good commercial practice, with 
transshipment to the importing country. 

Copies of forms required in connection with the operation of the program may 
be obtained from the Foreign Trade Programs Division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, the CSS Commodity Offices listed in section 11.15 of the Regula- 
tions and from the Fiscal Division, CSS, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. Banking 
institutions to which CCC has issued letters of commitment have a limited sup- 
ply of the “Supplier’s Certificate’ (invoice-and-contract abstract on the reverse 
side), CCC Form 329. 

RAYMOND A. IOANES, 
Acting Director, Foreign Trade Programs Division. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 


REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 
{Reprinted from Federal Register of March 6, 1956] 
TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 
SUBTITLE A—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ParT 11—SALES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


SuspPpART A—REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE FINANCING OF COMMERCIAL SALES OF 
SurPLus ARICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Subpart A of Part 11 is revised and amended as follows: ° 


mo Dr MitE oboe S 


Definition of terms. 

General statement, 

Applications. 

Purchase authorizations. 

Sub-authorizations. 

Commodities eligible for financing. 

Methods of financing. 

Letters of commitment to banking institutions. 

Documentation. 

Responsibilities of banking institutions in connection with letters of commitment 
issued to them. 

Price provisions. 

Ocean transportation. 

Additional responsibilities of importers and suppliers. 

Saving clause. 

CSS Commodity Offices. 

Effective date. 


HORITY: $§ 11.1 to 11.16 issued under sec. 102, 68 Stat. 455 as amended, 69 Stat. 
J. S.C. 1702, E. O. 10560, 19 F. R. 5927, 3 CFR, 1954 Supp. Interpret or apply secs. 
, 68 Stat. 454, 455; 7 U. S. C. 1691, 1701. 


§11.1 Definition of terms. For the purposes of this subpart: 

(a) “The act” shall mean title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

(b) “Purchase Authorization” shall mean FAS Form 480—A, “Authorization 
to Purchase Surplus Agricultural Commodities with Foreign Currency,” or FAS 
Form 480—-A (Ocean Transportation) “Authorization to Procure Ocean Trans- 
portation,” issued to an importing country pursuant to this subpart. 

(c) “FAS” shall mean the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

(d) “CCC” shall mean the Commodity Credit Corporation, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

(e) “AMS” shall mean the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

(f) “CSS” shall mean the Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

(zg) “CSS Offices” shall mean the CSS Divisions, the CSS Commodity Offices 
listed in § 11.15 and any other offices or agencies which may succeed to the func- 
tions of such offices. 

(h) “The Administrator’ shall mean the Administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service or his designee. 

(i) “The Controller, CCC” shall mean the Controller, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, or his designee. 

(j) “Importing country” shall mean any nation with which an agreement has 
been negotiated pursuant to section 101 of the Act. 

(k) “Importer” shall mean any person or organization, governmental or 
otherwise, to which an importing country makes a subauthorization undef a pur- 
chase authorization. 

(1) “Approved applicant” shall mean the foreign bank or other agency named 
in any letter of commitment issued to a banking institution under this subpart 
and shall include any agent authorized to act on behalf of such an applicant. 
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(m) “Supplier” shall mean any person of firm which sells any commodity or 
furnishes ocean transportation to an importer under the terms of a purchase 
authorization. 

(n) “Banking institution” shall mean a banking institution organized under 
the laws of the United States, any State, or the District of Columbia. 

(o) “Delivery” shall mean the transfer to or for the account of an importer 
of custody and right of possession of the commodity in export channels (e.g., 
f.o.b. vessel, c. & f., from consigned stocks). 

(p) “Letters of credit’ shall mean irrevocable commercial letters of credit 
issued, confirmed or advised by a banking institution on behalf of an approved 
applicant. 

§ 11.2 General statement. This subpart contains the regulations governing 
the operation of the program for the sale and exportation of surplus agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies under the Act, including the submission of 
applications to purchase agricultural commodities for foreign currency under the 
act, the issuance of purchase authorizations, and the financing of the sale and 
exportation of such commodities through private trade channels. Except in the 
case of cotton, consigned stocks, i.e., stocks shipped from the United States 
prior to the date of sale under this program, will not be financed under this 
program. General information pertaining to the operation of this program and 
forms prescribed for use thereunder can be obtained upon request to the Director, 
Foreign Trade Programs Division, FAS, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

§11.3 Applications. An importing country, after the agreement pursuant 
to section 101 of the Act has been entered into, shall submit applications for 
purchase authorizations covering each commodity and containing such infor- 
mation as may have been requested by the Administrator. Applications shall be 
submitted in-quadruplicate, addressed to the Administrator, FAS, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. Supplementary information with re- 
spect to applications may be required from time to time. 

§11.4 Purchase authorizations. (a) The Administrator shall provide for 
review of each application submitted pursuant to § 11.3 to determine whether 
approval of the application would be in accordance with the provisions of the 
act and the policies of the U.S. Government. If such determination is favor- 
able, the Administrator will issue appropriate purchase authorizations(s) as 
soon as practicable after agreement by the importing country to the terms 
thereof. 

(b) Each purchase authorization will specify the commodity to be purchased 
or shipped; the maximum dollar amount; the method of financing and the CSS 
office which will administer the financing operation on behalf of CCC; the periods 
during which contracts between importers and suppliers may be entered into 
and during which deliveries may be made: provisions governing the deposit of 
the foreign currency purchase price; and any other provisions deemed neces- 
sary by the Administrator. 

(c) In order to be eligible for financing under the applicable purchase authori- 
zation, contracts between importers and suppliers must be entered into within 
the specified contracting period and deliveries must be made within the specified 
delivery period, unless an extension of such contracting period or delivery period 
is granted in writing by the Administrator. 

(d) Each purehase authorization issued shall be deemed to include the 
following provisions : 

(1) Modification or revocation. The Administrator reserves the right at any 
time and from time to tim¢, and for any reason or cause whatsoever, to supple- 
ment, modify, or revoke any purchase authorization (including the termination 
of deliveries thereunder). CCC shall reimburse suppliers for costs incurred in 
connection with firm sales contracts, and not otherwise recovered, as the result 
of such action by the Administrator: Provided, however, That such reimburse- 
ment shall not be made to a supplier if the Administrator determines that such 
action was taken by him because of failure by such supplier to comply with the 
requirements of this program. 

(2) Refund to CCC. The importing country shall pay in U.S. dollars 
promptly to CCC upon demand by the Administrator the entire amount financed 
(or such lesser amount as the Administrator may demand) whenever the 
Administrator determines that the importing country has violated any under- 
taking or failed to fulfill any commitment agreed to or made by it in connection 
with the transaction financed. An equivalent amount (at the agreed exchange 
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rate) of the foreign currency, if deposited for that transaction, will be refunded 
to the importing country, except to the extent that any currency deposited under 
this program has been made available to the importing country on a grant basis. 

(3) Discounts. If a contract provides for one or more discounts, whether 
expressed as such or “commission” to the importer, only the invoice amount after 
discount (supplier’s gross price less all discounts) will be eligible for financing. 

(4) Purchasing agent’s commissions. No commission paid or to be paid to 
any agent, broker, or other representative of the importer will be eligible for 
financing, whether included in the unit price of the commodity or separately 
stated. 

(5) Adjustment refunds—(i) Letter of commitment method of financing. All 
claims by importers for breach of contract and for adjustment refund arising 
out of the terms of the contract or out of the normal customs of the trade, 
including arbitration and appeal awards, amicable allowances, and claims for 
over-payment of ocean transportation shall be settled by payment in U.S. 
dollars and such payment shall be remitted by the supplier, for the account of 
the importer, to the banking institution to which the supplier presented the 
documents covering the original transaction. The importing country shall pay 
to CCC U.S, dollars in the amount paid by suppliers under any such claims. 
Immediately after receipt of such dollar amount, CCC will provide for payment 
to the importing country of the foreign currency equivalent of such amount at 
the exchange rate, specified in the purchase authorization, in effect on the date 
of such payment of foreign currency, except that if there has been a change in 
the exchange system or structure of the importing country, such payment shall 
be made at the exchange rate, specified in the purchase authorization, which 
was in effect on the date or dates of the dollar disbursements made in financing 
the respective transactions. 

(ii) Reimbursement method of financing. Special provisions relating to ad- 
justment refunds will be contained in commodity purchase authorizations under 
the reimbursement method and in ocean transportation purchase authorizations. 

(6) Insurance payable to or for the account of the importer. Where the sup- 
plier pays for outturn, war risk or other marine insurance payable to or for 
the account of the importer, the policies of insurance shall provide that all claims 
shall be paid in U.S. dollars and that the underwriter shall notify the CSS Office 
named in the purchase authorization at the time a claim thereunder is paid, 
indicating the purchase authorization number, the names and addresses of the 
supplier, importer and payee of the claim, the amount paid, the nature of the 
claim, the quantity of the commodity involved in the claim, the date of shipment, 
the bill of lading number, and the name of the vessel. The importing country 
shall pay to CCC U.S. dollars in the amount paid by insurance underwriters. 
Immediately after receipt of such dollar amount, CCC will provide for pay- 
ment to the importing country of the foreign currency equivalent of such amount 
at the exchange rate, specified in the purchase authorization, in effect on the 
date of such payment of foreign curency, except that if there has been a change 
in the exchange system or structure, of the importing country such payment 
shall be made at the exchange rate, specified in the purchase authorization, which 
was in effect on the date or dates of the dollar disbursements made in financing 
the respective transactions. This subparagraph applies only where the cost of 
insurance is covered by the unit price of the commodity to be financed by CCC 
pursuant to specific authorization in the applicable purchase authorization. 
Unless specifically authorized, the cost of insurance will not be financed by CCC 
and must not be covered by the unit price or net invoice price. 

(7) Ocean freight financed as part of the commodity price. All export sales 
contracts requiring payment of ocean freight by the supplier shall provide that 
demurrage and dispatch both at point of loading and point of discharge, shall be 
for the account of the supplier. The contract may provide that the importer 
shall reimburse the supplier for any amount by which demurrage at the point 
of discharge exceeds dispatch at that point, but any such amount will not be 
financed by CCC. Discharge costs on shipments under any such contract may 
be for the account of the vessel only when in accordance with trade custom. 
This subparagraph applies only where the cost of ocean freight is covered by 
the unit price of the commodity pursuant to specific authorization in the appli- 
cable purchase authorization. In the absence of such specific authorization 
rs cost of ocean freight must not be covered by the unit price or net invoice 
price. 

(8) Ocean freight financed separately from commodity price. Reimbursement 
will not be made for demurrage incurred in excess of dispatch earnings. 
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Amounts earned for dispatch shall be credited first against demurrage, if any, 
incurred in connection with the same voyage; the balance shall be paid to CCC. 
Discharge costs may be for the account of the vessel only when in accordance 
with trade custom. This subparagraph applies only where the cost of ocean 
freight is financed separately from the commodity price pursuant to a special 
provision in the applicable purchase authorization. 

(9) Airmail distribution of ocean bills of lading. The importing country shall 
instruct importers to advise shippers to airmail at the time of loading two non- 
negotiable copies (or photostate) of the on-board ocean bill of lading to the 
Administrator, FAS, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C, 

(10) Deposit of foreign currency. Unless otherwise provided in the applicable 
purchase authorization, the importing country shall provide, as hereinafter 
stated, for the deposit of foreign currency equivalent to dollars disbursed by 
banking institutions or by CCC, except that foreign currency shall not be de- 
posited for the amount of ocean freight differential stated on CCC Form 106 
“Advice of Vessel Approval’ for the tonnage involved in the shipment. Such 
deposits shall be at the exchange rate required by the purchase authorization 
and in effect upon the date of such disbursement. Documentation for each 
such deposit shall be furnished to the U.S. Disbursing Officer, and shall show 
the number of the purchase authorization, the date and amount of the related 
dollar disbursement, the exchange rate applicable to the deposit, and the amount 
of foreign currency deposited. The times and circumstances under which de- 
posits shall be effected for the several types of sales are as follows: 

(i) For transactions under the letter of commitment method of financing: 
Where time drafts are accepted under letters of credit, deposits shall be made 
on the date of maturity of each such draft or on such earlier date that CCC 
disburses the amount of the draft to the banking institution. In the case of all 
other payments under letters of credit, deposits shall be made immediately after 
receipt by the approved applicant of documentation showing the amount of 
banking institutions under such letters of credit. 

(ii) For transactions under the reimbursement method of financing (includ- 
ing ocean transportation financed separately from the commodity price), de- 
posits shall be made upon receipt by the importing country or its designee of 
documentation showing the net amount of dollar reimbursement (after deduc- 
tion of ocean freight differential, if any) by CCC to the importing country, or 
to its assignee, if the purchase authorization has been assigned. 

(e) FAS will make public, with respect to each purchase authorization, infor- 
mation necessary to enable suppliers to initiate negotiations for sales under the 
program. Such information will be issued daily or as often as necessary in the 
form of a public release. 

§11.5 Sub-authorizations. The importing country concerned will make sub- 
authorizations to importers within the terms of each purchase authorization. 
The importing country, in sub-authorizing, shall instruct importers to use the 
purchase authorization number in placing orders, and shall specify to importers 
all of the provisions of the purchase authorization which are applicable to the 
sub-authorization. Each importer to whom a sub-authorization has been made 
by his Government must inform his supplier that the transaction is to be 
financed under the act and must give to his supplier the purchase authoriza- 
tion number that has been given to him. The importer must also inform his 
supplier of any special provisions which affect the supplier in carrying out the 
transaction. ‘The supplier must put the purchase authorization number on all 
documents pertaining to the transaction. 

§11.6 Commodities eligible for financing. Only those commodities named in 
the purchase authorizations will be eligible for financing thereunder. 

(a) Suppliers will not be required to obtain the commodity or its equivalent 
from CCC stocks (i.e. stocks owned by, or pledged or mortgaged to CCC). If 
CCC owned stocks of the commodity are available under this program, announce- 
ments containing the terms and conditions under which such stocks may be 
purchased will be issued by CCC (AMS-CSS) and the public release in connec- 
tion with the purchase authorization will specify the existing announcement, if 
any, under which purchase may be made. In some instances the CCC announce- 
ment may require that the identical stocks purchased from CCC be exported. 
In other instances the announcement will permit the export obligation arising 
thereunder to be satisfied by exportation under this program of stocks equivalent 
to those purchased from CCC. The announcement, in each such case, will de- 
fine “equivalent” as used therein in terms of value, quantity and/or quality 
and in terms of the unprocessed commodity equivalent of a processed commodity, 
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if applicable. The CCC stocks must be purchased prior to the date of exporta- 
tion under this program, unless the CCC announcement authorizes the purchase 
to be made subsequent to such date of exportation. The announcement will 
also specify. the AMS or CSS Offices in Washington or in ~— field which may 
be contacted for further details. 

(b) Stocks acquired from CCC under any other prograss which requires ex- 
portation will be eligible for financing under this program only if approved by 
CCC and subject to such terms and conditions as CCC shall require. The ex- 
portation under this program of stocks acquired from CCC under any other pro- 
gram which requires exportation will not be considered as fulfilling the 
purchaser’s obligation to export the quantity involved under such other program 
or as relieving him from any liability arising by reason of his failure to export 
the quantity involved in accordance with the provisions of such other program. 
Commodities in connection with which financing is received hereunder shall not 
be eligible under any other export program of O©© or the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, notwithstanding any provision of such other program, unless the 
applicable purchase authorization specifically provides for such eligibility. 

$11.7 Methods of financing—(a) Letters of commitment to banking institu- 
tions. Upon request therefor by the importing country, the Administrator will 
issue purchase authorizations providing for financing under letters of commit- 
ment. Upon submission of applications therefor by the importing country, the 
Controller, CCC, will issue letters of commitment to banking institutions, obli- 
gating CCC to make reimbursement for payments, or acceptance of time drafts, 
for the cost of commodities (including ocean transportation and insurance when 
covered by the unit price of the commodity), made by them under letters of 
credit on behalf of an approved applicant. Procedures applicable to this method 
of financing are set out in § 11.8. 

(b) Reimbursement to importing countries. (1) Upon request therefor by 
the importing country, the Administrator will issue purchase authorizations pro- 
viding that reimbursement for the cost of commodities (including ocean trans- 
portation and insurance when covered by the unit price of the commodity) will 
be made by CCC to the importing country upon submission of the documents 
required by § 11.9(a). 

(2) Upon request therefor by the importing country, the Administrator will 

issue purchase authorizations providing that reimbursement for the cost of ocean 
transportation procured separately from the commodity will be made by CCC 
to the importing country upon submission of the documents required by §§ 11.9 
(b) and 11.12. 
_ (3) The right to receive reimbursement under purchase authorizations for 
amounts in addition to those initially reimbursed by CCC for the same trans- 
actions (including, if authorized by the applicable purchase authorization, pay- 
ments in final settlement of contracts providing for future price fixation) must 
be exercised, by submission of the required documents, within 180 days from the 
date of such initial reimbursement by CCC. 

(4) The right to receive reimbursement under purchase authorizations may 
be assigned by the importing country to any bank, trust company or other fi- 
nancing institution in the United States. Unless otherwise provided by the 
purchase authorization, the right of any such assignee to obtain reimbursement 
shall not be contingent upon the deposit of currency of the importing country. 

(5) The required documents and requests for reimbursement shall be sub- 
mitted to the CSS Office named in the applicable purchase authorization. 

§11.8 Letters of commitment to banking institutions. (a) Letters of com- 
mitment issued by CCC to banking institutions under this program will assure 
reimbursement to the banking institution, not in excess of a specified amount in 
dollars and in accordance with the terms of such letters of commitment, for 
payments made or drafts accepted under letters of credit for the account of an 
approved applicant, including the payment or acceptance of drafts for additional 
amounts in connection with transactions where the required documents have 
been previously submitted to CCC. Drafts submitted by suppliers for such addi- 
tional amounts shall not be paid or accepted unless provided for in the letter of 
credit or unless authorized under the letter of credit by the approved apnlicant. 
Drafts accepted for such additional amounts shall mature not later than the date 
of maturity of the draft relating to the original transaction. Reimbursement 
for any drafts accepted will be made on the date of maturity of such drafts or 


on an earlier date if arrangements are made by the importer to deposit foreign 
currency on such earlier date. 
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(b) Each letter of commitment will name the Federal Reserve Bank to which 
drafts shall be presented by the banking institution in order to obtain reim- 
bursement of amounts paid under the letters of credit, and will name the CSS 
Office which will administer the financing operation under the letter of commit- 
ment on behalf of CCC. 

(c) Payments made or drafts accepted by banking institution in anticipation 
of a letter of commitment and falling within the scope of payments authorized 
by such a letter of commitment when issued will be deemed to be payments to be 
reimbursed thereunder. 

(d) Each letter of commitment issued to a banking institution shall be deemed 
to incorporate the following terms and provisions: 

(1) The application or request for, and any agreement relating to, any letter 
of credit issued, confirmed, or advised under a letter of commitment to a banking 
institution, may be in such terms and provisions as the approved applicant and 
banking institution may agree upon, and the approved applicant and banking 
institution may agree to any extension of the life of, or any other modification 
of, or variation from the terms of any such letter of credit: Provided, That 
where letters of credit provide for acceptance of time drafts such letters of 
credit shall specify that the discount and acceptance fees shall be for the ac- 
count of the importer: And provided, further, That such terms and provisions 
and any such extension, modification or variance shall be in no respect incon- 
sistent with or contrary to the terms and provisions of the letter of commitment, 
and in case of any inconsistency or conflict, the terms and provisions of the 
letter of commitment shall control. In any event every application for a letter 
of credit shall include the substance of the directions as to documentation re 
quired by this subpart. 

(2) Immediately after acceptance of time drafts, the banking institution shall 
forward the documents required by §11.9(a) to the CSS Office named in the 
letter of commitment. Drafts drawn by the banking institution on CCC shall be 
presented to the Federal Reserve Bank and shall be supported by the documents 
required by §11.9(a) and any additional documents specified in the applicable 
purchase authorization or in the letter of commitment, or shall be supported by 
CCC Form 339, “Advice of Receipt of Documents”, if such documents were 
submitted to CCC prior to presentation of the draft. 

(3) The banking institution shall have no responsibility for the truth or ac- 
curacy of the statements contained in the supplier’s certificate or invoice-and- 
contract abstract. The rights of the banking institution under the letter of 
commitment will not be affected by the fact that such abstracts may be incom- 
plete, or may indicate non-compliance with any provision of this subpart, or of 
the purchase authorization, or of the letter of commitment, or may be incon- 
sistent with other required documents. 

(4) Each letter of credit, modification, or extension shall bear the number of 
the applicable letter of commitment and purchase authorization. The banking 
institution shall make available to the CSS Office named in the letter of com- 
mitment, upon request, a copy of each letter of credit issued, confirmed, or ad- 
vised by it, and of any extension or modification thereof; a copy of each applica- 
tion and agreement relating to such letter of credit; a copy of each document 
in its possession received by it under the letter of credit; and detailed advice 
of the interest, commissions, expenses, or other items charged by it in connection 
with each such letter of credit. 

(5) Acceptance by the banking institution of any document in the ordinary 
course of business in good faith as being genuine and valid and sufficient in the 
premises, and the delivery thereof to the Federal Reserve Bank, or the CSS Office 
as required, shall constitute full compliance by the banking institution with 
any provision of this subpart, the purchase authorization, or the letter of com- 
mitment requiring delivery of a document of the sort that the document actually 
so delivered purports to be. The banking institution shall be entitled to receive 
and retain reimbursement of the amount of all payments made by it against 
documents so accepted, notwithstanding that such payments may be made in 
connection with a sale at a price in excess of the maximum specified in § 11.11. 

(G6) The Administrator reserves the right at any time and from time to time, 
and for any reason or cause whatsoever, to supplement, modify, or revoke a pur- 
chase authorization (including termination of deliveries thereunder) : Provided, 
however, That no supplement, modification or revocation shall become effective 
as to the banking institution until the receipt by it from the Controller, CCC, 
of written notice of such supplement, modification or revocation, and such sup- 
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plement, modification or revocation shall in no event affect or impair the right 
of reimbursement to the extent of any drafts accepted or payments made prior 
to receipt of such notice, or any irrevocable obligation incurred under a letter of 
credit issued or confirmed by it, prior to receipt of such notice, for which the 
banking institution has not been repaid by the approved applicant (without, 
however, any obligation on its part to obtain such repayment). The term 
“purchase authorization” as used in a letter of commitment shall be deemed to 
include each such supplement or modification from and after receipt by the 
banking institution from the Controller, CCC, of written notice of the same, 
subject always, however, to the foregoing terms and provisions preserving rights 
of reimbursement in its behalf. 

(7) In the event the Administrator shall revoke such purchase authorization 
or supplement or modify the same in relation to the disposition of any docu- 
ment or documents and the Controller, CCC, shall give the banking institution 
written notice thereof, the banking institution shall in all respects comply with 
the instruction of the Controller, CCC, to the extent it may do so wihout im- 
pairing or affecing any irrevocable obligation or liability theretofore incurred 
by it under any letter of credit issued or confirmed by it, and it shall be repaid 
and reimbursed by CCC for the costs, expenses and liabilities paid or incurred 
by it in relation to such instruction. Such repayment and reimbursement shall 
be made by CCC upon application therefor filed with the CSS Office named 
in the letter of commitment and supported by an itemized statement of the costs, 
expenses and liabilities certified to by an officer of the banking institution. The 
banking institution shall have no obligation or liability whatsoever to the ap- 
proved applicant for anything done or omitted to be done by it pursuant to such 
instructions of the Controller, CCC. 

(8) Unless otherwise specifically provided in the letter of commitment, drafts 
drawn by banking institutions on CCC shall be presented not later than 180 days 
after expiration of the delivery period specified in the applicable purchase au- 
thorization, or any extension thereof granted by the Administrator. 

(9) The letter of commitment shall inure to the benefit of the banking insti- 
tution’s legal successors and assigns. 

§ 11.9 Documentation. Drafts drawn on CCC and requests submitted to CCC 
for reimbursement shall be supported by the documents required by the appro- 
priate subsection of this section, except when and to the extent such documents 
have been previously submitted to CCC, or specifically waived in writing by the 
Controller, CCC. Each document must be identified with the appropriate pur- 
chase authorization number. 

(a) Commodity cost (including ocean freight and insurance where covered by 
the commodity unit price). (1) Signed originals of suplier’s certificate, with 
invoice-and-contract abstract on the reverse side (CCC Form 329, set out in 
paragraph (c) of this section), as follows: 

(i) Covering the supplier’s net invoice price expressed in dollars, executed by 
the supplier of the commodity. 

(ii) The cost of ocean freight on C & F and CIF transactions, executed by 
the ocean carrier. 

(2) One non-negotiable copy (or photostat) of on-board bill of lading or, in 
the case of export rail or truck shipment, one copy of Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion authenticated by the appropriate U.S. Customs official. 

(3) One copy (or photostat) of suplier’s detailed invoice showing quantity, 
description, gross sales price and net sales price expressed in dollars, and basis 
of delivery (e.g., f.o.b. vessel, c.if.) of the commodities, and either marked 
“paid” by the supplier or endorsed by, or accompanied by a certificate of, an 
officer of the banking institution indicating that payment has been made or that 
a time draft has been accepted in the amount shown on the invoice. In arriving 
at the net sales price there shall be deducted : 

(i) Any ocean freight differential included in the gross sales price, in the case 
of transactions under the letter of commitment method of financing. 

(ii) The cost of ocean transportation, when such deduction is required by 
CCC Form 106, “Advice of Vessel Approval”. 

(iii) All discounts from the supplier’s gross sales price through payments, 
credits or other allowances made or to be made to the buyer or consignee, and 

(iv) All purchasing agent’s commissions applicable. 

(4) Signed original of CCC Form 106, “Advice of Vessel Approval”. 

(5) One non-negotiable copy (or photostat) of the insurance certificate or 
policy where insurance is covered by the unit price of the commodity. 
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(6) CCC Form 331, “Advice of Payment or Acceptance of Draft” signed by 
an officer of the banking institution in the case of financing under the letter 
of commitment method. (This form is not required under the reimbursement 
method of financing.) 

(7) In the case of additional payments (including, if authorized by the appli- 
cable purchase authorization, payments in final settlement of contracts provid- 
ing for future price fixation) in connection with transactions where the required 
documents have been previously submitted to CCC, the documents required by 
subparagraphs (1), (3) and (6) of this paragraph and the supplier's invoice, 
in addition to the information required by subparagraph (3) of this paragraph, 
must show the date, serial number and amount of the original invoice, and the 
basis for the additional amount claimed. 

(8) Such additional or substitute documentation, if any, as may be required 
for reimbursement by the purchase authorization or letter of commitment. 

(b) Cost of ocean transportation where financed separately from commodity 
cost. (1) Signed original of supplier’s certificate, with invoice-and-contract 
abstract on the reverse side (CCC Form 329, set out in subsection (c) of this 
section), to be executed by the carrier, covering the dollar cost of ocean trans- 
portation. 

(2) One non-negotiable copy (or photostat) of on-board ocean bill of lading. 

(3) One copy (or photostat) of carrier’s detailed invoice marked “Paid”. 

(4) Signed original of CCC Form 106, ‘‘Advice of Vessel Approval’. 

(5) One copy (or photostat) of the charter party or liner booking contract. 

(6) Such additional or substitute documentation, if any, as may be required 
by the purchase authorization. 

(c) The supplier’s certificate is as follows: 

“Commodity Credit 
“Corporation Form 329 
(12-22-55) 
“SUPPLIER'S CERTIFICATE 


“The supplier hereby acknowledges notice that the sum indicated on the ac- 
companying invoice as claimed to be due and owing under the terms of the 
underlying contract, is to be paid out of funds made available by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and further certifies and agrees with CCC 
as follows: 

“(1) The supplier is entitled under said contract to the payment of the 
claimed sum, and he will promptly make appropriate refund to the CSS Office 
named in the purchase authorization for any breach by him of the terms of this 
certificate. 

“(2) Payment of damages for breach of said contract and of adjustment 
refunds arising out of the terms of the contract or the customs of the trade 
shall be made in United States dollars, for the account of the party entitled to 
such payment and, unless otherwise provided in the purchase authorization, 
shall be remitted to the banking institution to which the supplier presented the 
documents covering the original transaction. 

“(3) The supplier is the producer, processor, or exporter of, or a regular 
dealer in, the commodity, or is the ocean carrier who furnished transportation 
under said contract, and has not employed any person to obtain said contract 
under any agreement for a commission, percentage, or contingent fee, except to 
the extent, if any, of the payment of a commission to a bona fide established 
commercial or selling agent employed by the supplier as disclosed on the reverse 
of this form. 

“(4) The supplier has not given or received and will not give or receive by 
way of side payment, ‘kickbacks,’ or otherwise, any benefit in connection with 
said contract except as is disclosed on the reverse of this form, or as is the 
result of the adjustments referred to in paragraph (2) above. 

“(5) Unless authorized by the applicable purchase authorization, the net 
invoice price does not contain any amount to cover the cost of ocean freight or 
insurance. 

“(6) If the applicable purchase authorization so authorizes and the export 
sales contract requires payment by the supplier of ocean freight, any net dis- 
patch earnings are for the account of the supplier under such contract and dis- 
charge costs are for the account of the vessel only if in accordance with trade 
customs. 
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“(7) If the applicable purchase authorization so authorizes and the export 
sales contract requires payment by the supplier of insurance, the policies of 
insurance contain a provision requiring the underwriter to notify the CSS Office 
of any claim paid. 

“(8) If the supplier is the producer, or processor of a commodity, said con- 
tract is not a cost plus-a-percentage-of-cost contract. 

“(9) On the basis of information obtained from such sources as are available 
to the supplier, and to the best of his information and belief, the commodity 
was grown in the United States and, if processed, such processing was performed 
in the United States. (This certification is not required where the commodities 
exported were the identical commodities purchased from CCC.) 

“(10) On the basis of information obtained from such sources as are available 
to the supplier, and to the best of his information and belief, his sales price is no 
higher than the maximum specified in the applicable regulations of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture or in the purchase authorization. 

(11) The supplier has complied with the applicable requirements of said 
regulations, and has allowed all discounts, including discounts for quantity pur- 
chases and prompt payment, customarily allowed his other customers similarly 
situated. 

“(12) If the supplier is an ocean carrier, he shall not be deemed to certify to 
paragraph (2) in the case of c. & f. or c.if. transactions or to paragraph (5), 
(6), (7), (8), (9), (10), and (11) but instead certifies that the rate indicated 
on the reverse of this form for ocean transportation does not exceed the pre- 
vailing rate for similar freight contracts or the rate paid to the supplier for 
similar services by other customers similarly situated; that address commissions 
have not and will not be paid; that brokerage commissions in excess of 214 per- 
cent of the freight charged have not and will not be paid; and that the names 
of all parties participating in the brokerage commission are shown on the 
charter party. 

“(13) The supplier has filled in the applicable portions of the invoice-and-con- 
tract abstract on the reverse hereof, certifies to the correctness of the informa- 
tion shown therein, and will furnish promptly to the CSS Office, upon request 
such additional information in such form as the CSS Office may require con- 
eerning price or any other details of the contract. 


(Title) 


“Notre: Any amendments, deletions of applicable provisions, or substitutions 
will invalidate this certificate.” 


Before executing the supplier’s certificate, the supplier shall fill in the invoice- 
and-contract abstract on the reverse side in accordance with the instructions 
printed on the form. The information required by the abstract is generally as 
follows: 

(1) Invoice information, including the supplier’s name and address, the im- 
porter’s name and address, and detailed billing and shipping data. 

(2) Information relating to agents’ commissions paid or to be paid. 

(3) Contract and price information expressed in dollars including a reconcilia- 
tion of the contract and invoice prices applicable. 

$11.10 Responsibilities of banking institutions in connection with letters of 
commitment issued to them. (a) Documents required to support drafts for reim- 
bursement are enumerated in §11.9(a). Such documents are referred to in this 
section as “required documents”.* Any additional documents required with 
respect to any particular transaction will be specified as such in the purchase 
authorization related to that transaction and to the corresponding letter of 
commitment, or in the letter of commitment itself. A banking institution holding 
a letter of commitment is not required by CCC to obtain any documents other 
than those enumerated in §11.9(a) and any additional documents so specified. 

(b) A banking institution is not responsible for the truth or accuracy of the 
statements contained in any of the required documents. A banking institution 


1In paragraphs (c), (e), (f), and (g) of this section, the phrase “required documents” 
does not include the invoice-and-contract abstract. 
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is not obliged to look beyond these documents nor to make independent investi- 
gation as to the accuracy of statements made therein. 

(ec) (1) A banking institution’s examination of the required documents must 
be made in accordance with good commercial practice. A banking institution is 
responsible for ascertaining that the required documents are consistent with 
the related purchase authorization and letter of commitment in the following 
particulars, and no others: 

(i) Delivery, to the extent described in paragraph (d) of this section; 

(ii) Destination, to the extent described in paragraph (e) of this section; 

(iii) Description, to the extent described in paragraph (f) of this section; 

(iv) Discounts and purchasing agents, commissions, to the extent described in 
paragraph (g) of this section; 

(v) Vessel approval, to the extent described in paragraph (h) of this section; 

(vi) Deduction for ocean transportation to the extent described in paragraph 
(i) of this section ; 

(vii) Deduction for ocean freight differential to the extent described in 
paragraph (j) of this section; 

(viii). If the banking institution is to be responsible for any additional partic- 
ulars, these will be specified in the purchase authorization or ietter of commit- 
ment as additional required documents or as additional statements to be con- 
tained in the required documents. 

(2) The right of reimbursement for payments made or drafts accepted by a 
banking institution in accordance with good commercial practice will not be 
affected by the information contained in the invoice-and-contract abstract, nor, 
except with respect to those particulars listed in subdivisions (i) through (viii) 
of subparagraph (1) of this paragraph, by the fact that the other documents 
received by the banking institution or information or notice received from any 
other source indicate non-compliance with any provisions of this subpart, or of 
the purchase authorization or the letter of commitment. 

(3) The foregoing shall not be construed to limit any rights CCC may have 
against a supplier by reason of statements contained in the supplier’s certifi- 
cate, nor against an importing country under § 11.4(d) (2). 

(d) Section 11.4(c) permits delivery under the purchase authorization at any 
time within the delivery period specified in the purchase authorization. If any 
of the documents specified in § 11.9(a) (2) or in the purchase authorization or 
in the letter of commitment are dated at any time within that period or any ex- 
tension thereof granted by the Administrator, they are acceptable. 

(e) The purchase authorization will show the importing country. If the re- 
quired documents are consistent, under good commercial practice, with shipment 
or transshipment to such country, they are acceptable. 

(f) The purchase authorization will describe the commodity. In issuing, 
confirming, or advising letters of credit, a banking institution should see that the 
commodity description is not inconsistent with the description in the purchase 
authorization. In making payments or accepting time drafts under letters of 
eredit the banking institution shall act in accordance with good commercial 
practice, based on the description contained in the required documents. 

(g) A banking institution is not required to make independent inquiry as to 
whether the net invoice price includes either discounts (whether expressed as 
such or as “commissions” to the importer, or made or to be made through pay- 
ments, credits or other allowances to the buyer or consignee), or commissions 
payable to purchasing agents, but should not honor any such items when dis- 
closed by the required documents. 

(h) The banking institution shall not, except upon written or telegraphic ap- 
proval by CCC, make payment or accept time drafts under the letter of credit 
unless the name of the vessel shown on the CCC Form 106, “Advice of Vessel 
Approval’, is identical with the name of the vessel shown on the bill of lading, 
and the gross tonnage involved in the shipment(s), as shown on the bill(s) of 
lading, is not in excess of the weight authorized on the CCC Form 106. The 
banking institution is not required to verify the signature appearing on the form 
or to make an independent inquiry as to the correctness of the information shown 
thereon. 

(i) If a deduction for ocean transportation is required by COC Form 106, the 
banking institution shall not make payment or accept time drafts under the 
letter of credit unless such deduction is shown on the supplier’s detailed invoice. 
The banking institution is not required to verify the accuracy of the amount of 
such deduction. 
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(j) Where ocean transportation is covered by the unit price of the com- 
modity (c. & f. or cif.) and an amount of ocean freight differential is shown 
on CCC Form 106, the banking institution shall not make payment or accept 
time drafts under the letter of credit unless the supplier’s detailed invoice con- 
tains either (1) a deduction of such differential from the gross sales price, or 
(2) the following stamped or typed certification executed by the supplier: “The 
undersigned hereby certifies that the gross sales price shown on this invoice 
does not include any amount for ocean freight differential payable by CCC 
pursuant to the Regulations issued under Title I, Public Law 480.” The bank- 
ing institution shall verify the accuracy of any such deduction. 

(k)(1) Section 11.4 sets forth certain provisions to be deemed incorporated 
in each purchase authorization. The documents required by §11.9(a) include 
supplier’s certificates showing compliance with some of these provisions. A 
banking institution is entitled to rely on such certificates, as well as on any — 
special certifications required by this subpart or by a particular purchase au- 
thorization or letter of commitment. 

(2) Certain other provisions of § 11.4 are included solely for the instruction 
of suppliers, purchasers and the importing countries themselves, and are not 
matters for which banks are to assume responibility. In this category are the 
provisions of §11.4(d) (5), (6), (7), (8), (9) and (10). 

(1) Banking institutions financing transactions under letters of commitment 
are not required to assume responsibility for compliance with the provisions of 
the following sections: 

(1) Section 11.4(c) with respect to the period within which contracts may 
be entered into; 

(2) Section 11.6 with respect to the purchase and exportation of commodities 
from CCC stocks; 

(3) Section 11.12 with respect to ocean transportation except to the extent 
stated in paragraphs (h), (i) and (j) of this section. 

(m) Section 11.13 contains provisions concerning use of the purchase au- 
thorization number, placement of orders, and delivery dates. Banking institu- 
tions financing transactions under letters of commitment are not required to 
assume responsibility for compliance with this section, but shall not finance the 
transactions unless the documentation bears the appropriate purchase authoriza- 
tion number and evidences delivery within the delivery period specified in the 
purchase authorization. 

(n) Upon demand therefor made by the CSS Office named in the letter of 
commitment, the banking institution shall promptly reimburse CCC for any 
losses sustained as a direct result of failure on the part of the banking institu- 
tion to carry out its responsibilities as required by this section. 

§ 11.11. Price provisions. (a) The supplier’s sales price must not exceed the 
prevailing range of export market prices (or such other maximum price level 
as may be specified in the purchase authorization) as applied to the terms of 
sale at the time of sale. “Time of sale” shall mean the day a3 of which the 
sales price, or the method for determining the price, is established between 
the importer and the supplier. 

(b) In the event the sales price exceeds the maximum permissible under 
paragraph (a) of this section, the supplier, in the case of sales financed under 
letters of commitment, shall refund the amount of such excess to CCC promptly 
after determination and notification of the amount thereof by CCC. An appro- 
priate refund of foreign currency will be made to the importing country. If not 
promptly refunded such amount may be set-off by CCC against any monies owed 
by it to the supplier. The making of any such refund to CCC, or any such 
set-off by CCC shall not, however, prejudice the right of the supplier to challenge 
the correctness of such determination in a court action brought against CCC for 
recovery of the amount refunded or setoff. 

(c) No claim shall be asserted by CCC under this section unless the supplier is 
notified of such claim and of the amount thereof within 90 days after the date the 
required documents are received by CCC. 

(da) In the case of cotton, the following shall apply in lieu of the provisions 
of paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section: 

(1) The supplier shall, within 5 days from the date of export sale, furnish the 
director, CSS Commodity Office, 120 Marais Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana, 
with a copy of his sales confirmation, and if the supplier fails to do so, COC 
shall have the right to refuse to finance the sale under the program. - 

(2) The CSS Commodity Office will undertake, on behalf of CCC, to check 
the sales confirmation as to price and to inform the supplier, within 3 business 
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days from receipt of the sales confirmation, whether such price is in conform- 
ance with paragraph (a) of this section. 

(i) If the CSS Commodity Office determines the sales price is in conform- 
ance with paragraph (a) of this section, the supplier will immediately be in- 
formed by telegram of the registration number assigned to the sale by CCC. 

(ii) Failure by the CSS Commodity Office to so notify the supplier by tele- 
gram within 5 business days after receipt of the copy of the sales confirma- 
tion will indicate that the sales price is not acceptable, and the sale will not be 
financed under the program unless the supplier satisfies CCC that the sales 
price is in conformance with paragraph (a) of this section. 

$11.12 Ocean transportation. (a) Unless otherwise specifically provided in 
the applicable purchase authorization, the pertinent terms of all charters 
(whether single voyage charters, consecutive voyage charters or time char- 
ters) and the terms of all liner bookings must be submitted to the Director, 
Transportation and Storage Services Division, CSS, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. (except that in the case of cotton, such terms 
shall be submitted to the Director, CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Wirth Building, 120 Marais Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana) for 
review and approval prior to the fixture of vessels. Such submission shall be 
made on CCC Form 105, “Ocean Shipment Data—tTitle I, Pub. Law 480” or in 
the case of cotton, on CCC Form 105 (cotton). Approvals of charters and 
liner bookings will be given on CCC Form 106, “Advice of Vessel Approval’, 
signed by the Director or the Acting Director of the Transportation and Storage 
Services Division, or in the case of cotton, on CCC Form 106 (cotton), signed for 
the Director, CSS Commodity Office, New Orleans, Louisiana. The Form 106 
will state whether the shipment on that vessel constitutes dry cargo liner, dry 
bulk carrier, or tanker tonnage. A copy of each charter party and liner booking 
contract shall be forwarded immediately after execution to the Director of the 
Transportation and Storage Services Division, or in the case of cotton, to the 
Direetor, CSS Commodity Office, New Orleans, Louisiana, by the party execut- 
ing the CCC Form 105. 

(b) If the purchase authorization requires that a part of the commodity be 
shipped on privately owned United States-flag commercial vessels, suppliers 
or shippers must obtain from the Director or Acting Director of the Trans- 
portation and Storage Services Division, or in the case of cotton from the Di- 
rector or Acting Director of the CSS Commodity Office, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
a determination as to the quantity of the commodity, under each sale, which 
must be shipped on United States-flag vessels. Where it is required that the 
commodity be shipped on a United States-flag vessel, CCC Form 106 will set 
forth the amount of the ocean freight differential, if any, which CCC will 
recognize as existing between the prevailing foreign-flag vessel rate and the 
United States-flag vessel rate. 

(e) CCC will not finance the cost of ocean transportation on flag vessels of 
the importing country either as a part of the commodity cost (i.e. c.if., ce. & f.) 
or separate therefrom, except that where the purchase of consignment stocks is 
authorized, the full sales price will be financed even though such stocks may 
have been transported on flag vessels of the importing country. The cost of 
écean transportation will be financed by CCC on flag vessels of other than the 
importing country only when specifically provided for in the applicable purchase 
authorization. Where the financing of ocean transportation is so provided for, 
the following shall apply: 

(1) Where ocean transportation is covered by the commodity unit price, and 
is to be financed under the letter of commitment procedure, CCC will pay the 
amount of the ocean freight differential, if any, stated on CCC Form 106, for the 
tonnage involved, directly to the supplier of the commodity. Such payment will 
be made by the CSS Office named in the purchase authorization upon presenta- 
tion of proper invoice. The ocean freight differential, therefore, must not be in- 
cluded in the net amount of the supplier’s detailed invoice. 

(2) Where ocean transportation is procured separately from the commod- 
ity, reimbursement will be made by CCC subject to the following conditions: 

(i) The rate charged by the supplier of ocean transportation shall not exceed 
the prevailing rate for similar freight contracts. 

(ii) Reimbursement will be made for the cost of shipment from points of load- 
ing to points of discharge at rates established in the applicable charter party or 
ocean booking contract, but not to exceed, in the case of dry cargo liner ship- 
ments, the conference rate for such service, if any. 
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(iii) Where the charter party or liner booking contract provides for dispatch 
earnings, reimbursement will be made of 90 percent of the cost of the shipment 
on presentation of documents covering at least 90 percent of the cost of the ship- 
ment, and the balance, if any, supported by the vessel’s laytime statement (s) 
signed by the ship’s master, owner or agent, and consignee, will be paid after 
final settlement of dispatch/demurrage claims. 

(iv) Loading, trimming, and other related shipping expenses will not be fi- 
nanced by CCC as items separate from ocean freight. Discharge costs may be 
covered by the ocean freight financed by CCC only when in accordance with 
trade customs. The cost of dead freight will not be financed by CCC. 

(d) Where ocean transportation is covered by the commodity unit price and 
the applicable purchase authorization contains a provision to the effect that . 
ocean transportation on certain vessels will not be financed by CCC, the CCC 
Form 106 will require that a deduction for ocean transportation be shown on the 
supplier’s detailed invoice covering the commodity shipped on such vessels. 

(e) CCC will not finance brokerage commissions in excess of 2% percent of 
the freight charged nor will address commissions be financed. The names of 
all parties participating in the brokerage commission must be shown on the 
charter party. 

(f) CCC will not finance ships’ dollar disbursements. 

(g) The definitions of dry bulk carrier, dry cargo liner, and tanker, as used in 
connection with this program are as follows: 

(1) Dry bulk carriers are irregularly scheduled vessels commonly referred to 
as “tramps.” They go where full cargoes offer. Rates are negotiated by charter 
arrangements covering the movement of a specific commodity, a specify quantity, 
at a specific time from specific port or ports to specific destination port or ports. 
Cargoes under this category generally include grain, coal, fertilizers, lumber, 
pitch, salt, sugar, ete. 

(2) Dry cargo liners: Liner cargo is cargo carried on vessels more or less reg- 
ularly scheduled in specific trade routes. Any cargo can be shipped in this service 
including part-cargoes (parcels) of such bulk items as grain, coal, ete. ; however, 
normal practice usually limits such bulk shipments on liners to parcels not ex- 
ceeding 4.500 tons. Petroleum, vegetable oils, and similar bulk liquids carried in 
deep tanks of dry cargo liner vessels are classified as liner cargoes. 

(3) Tankers generally carry full cargoes of a single bulk liquid commodity 
such as crude oil, specialty crude oils (such as bunkers), gasoline, kerosene, 
vegetable oils, and molasses. Some tankers are equipped by compartmenta- 
tion to carry various combinations of the above in separate compartments. 

§ 11.13 Additional responsibilities of importers and suppliers. (a) Each im- 
porter to whom a sub-authorization has been made by his Government must in- 
form his supplier that the transaction is to be financed under the act and must 
give to his supplier the purchase authorization number that has been given to 
him. The importer must also inform his supplier of any special provisions which 
affect the supplier in carrying out the transaction. 

(b) The supplier must put the purchase authorization number on all docu- 
ments required by § 11.9(a). 

(c) An importer must comply with the contract and delivery dates specified in 
his sub-authorization by the importing country. A supplier must not accept or- 
ders identified by a purchase authorization unless he expects to comply with the 
contract and delivery dates specified. 

(d) It is the responsibility of the supplier to assure that he does not make 
shipments or deliveries of commodities prior to the issuance, confirmation, or 
advice by a banking institution in the United States of an irrevocable commer- 
cial letter of credit in his favor. 

(e) The rate of exchange and the deposit to the account of the United States 
of the foreign currency purchase price of the commodity will be arranged be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and the importing country. The 
supplier will not be responsible for assuring that the foreign currency is so 
deposited. 

$11.14 Saving clause. The Administrator, if he deems such action desir- 
able in order to accomplish the purposes of the act, may waive, withdraw, or 
amend at any time, or from time to time any or all of the provisions of this 
subpart. 

$11.15 OSS Commodity Offices. The addresses of the CSS Commodity Offices 
are as follows: 

CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 500 South Ervay 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fidelity Building, 911 
Walnut Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1006 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1218 Southwest, 
Washington Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 

CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1010 Broadway, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

CSS Commodity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wirth Building, 120 
Marais Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 

§11.16 Effective date. This revision of this subpart shall become effective 
upon publication in the FepreRAL REGISTER as to purchase authorizations originally 
issued on and after the date of such publication. Purchase authorizations 
originally issued prior to such date of publication shall continue to be subject 
to the provisions of this subpart applicable thereto prior to this revision unless 
made subject to this revision by amendment or modification of such purchase 
authorizations. 

Done at Washington, D.C., this 29th day of February 1956. Witness my hand 
and the seal of the Department of Agriculture. 

[SEAL] Ear. L. Butz, 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


[F.R. Doc. 56-1696 ; Filed, Mar. 5, 1956; 8:47 a.m.] 


ExuHisitT II 
EXPANDING MARKETS THROUGH NEW APPLICATIONS ’* 
By Richard D. Wells, assistant director, Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 


It was with great enthusiasm that a few months ago I accepted the invitation 
to speak on “New Applications for Textiles” to an audience with probably the 
most receptive ears available in our industry. The subject is of vita. im- 
portance to textiles, and one close to the home ground and devotion of my own 
professional experience. 

But perhaps I have been at this game too long. My initial enthusiasm has 
been much dampened by a review of the new textile applications made over the 
last few years. While intriguing new ideas are available in abundance, I have 
the sickening feeling that very little benefit will accrue to the textile industry 
from any of them. 

Now that is a rather dismal note on which to start what should be an in- 
spirational message. But before we can have courage to be positive, we must 
recognize all that is negative, and do something about it. Consider: 

Any industry of this size that will allow itself to be crowded into a po- 
sition where the best it can do is collect a 2 percent service charge for all 
the anguish and risks in the complicated processing of fiber to fabric; 

Any industry so basic and historically entrenched that will allow the per 
capita utilization of its products to decline drastically in times of rapidly 
increasing consumer buying power; 

Any industry so engrossed in knocking itself out in futile intramural 
warfare that it is blind to what is going on around it; 

Any industry so content to always play the secondary role as sample-in- 
hand supplier and browbeaten servant to other interests ; 

Any industry so impotent in managing its own fate isn’t likely to be 
helped much by a list of suggested new uses for its products. 

The best that could be expected might be an increase in yardage to be run at 
little better than book cost, perhaps to the satisfaction of fiber supplier and 
product merchant, but with no real reward to the textile industry itself for its 
efforts. (And I say “book cost” advisedly, as I doubt if there is a mill in the 
eountry that is showing a real profit over and above what it should be plowing 
back for modernization, research, and product and market development, in 
keeping with other major industries. ) 


1 Address before Second Textile Market Research Conference, New York, May 7, 1958, 
Utilization Research Division, National Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 
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The worst that can happen, and it will if the industry follows tradition, is that 
the efforts in new applications will only serve to disclose new opportunities for 
textile’s competitors to take over once the volume and profits begin to look 
interesting. 

Now that is pretty blunt talk and I know you didn’t come here to be insulted. 
But isn’t it time to stop the vague platitudes and call a spade a “damn shovel” 
if that is the only term that will be understood? Isn’t it time for the industry to 
get over its persecution complex and face up to the facts of life in the competitive 
American economy? 

Isn’t it time, for instance, to get off the knees in Washington, to stop pleading 
“Look what you are doing to us?’ Washington has never heeded this approach, 
nor do they appear to be having a change of heart now. 

Rather, the combined forces of State representation, industry leaders, and the 
powerful labor lobby should storm Washington with a positive plan that will 
both accomplish the trade aims of ally support and boost the domestic industry 
as well. Then the industry can demand: “This is what you will do for us, or 
else * * ©” 

Once this bogeyman is dispensed with, the industry can get over its neurotic 
sulking, stop its self-defeating internal scrimmaging and shadowboxing, and 
turn its attention outward—where it belongs. 

Well, now we are swung over from doomsday prophecy to a schoolboy pep 
talk. That is as it should be, for unless the industry first honestly assesses 
the grim realities of its present predicament, and its causes, and then hitches up 
its new drip-dry pants in old-fashioned determination to do something about it, 
this talk might better be devoted to “How to Phase Yourself Out in a Dwindling 
Market.” 

The fact is that nobody gives a hoot what happens to the textile industry, ex- 
cept textile people. It can count on no loyal gratitude for the unique accomplish- 
ment of improving its products to sell at lower prices in spite of doubling its wage 
scale. It can count on no concern that the textile industry is needed, for official- 
dom and the public know full well that some poor fool will still be trying to 
run his mill no matter what the odds against profitable success. It can count 
on no pity or help from without. It is embarrassing for organized labor to be 
associated with it, for how can they carve out ever choicer cuts for the member- 
ship if there isn’t any meat on the critter’s bones in the first place. 

Let us entertain no illusions that an upturn in the general business cycle will 
put the industry on its feet, for the textile industry has shown a unique ability 
to keep on going downhill when everything else is going up. Let us not err, either, 
in the triple folly of assuming rising populations and living standards will auto- 
matically restore a profitable balance of demand to supply. One has only to 
examine the record to see the fallacies in that type of complacency. In fact 
if we project present trends ahead we see a net loss due to further inroads by 
competing materials, and also elimination of some uses for textilelike materials 
of all kinds. 

Sut let us not mistake the probable for the inevitable. The same strategy 
and tactics used to promote competing materials are just as applicable to textile 
products. And believe me, there is nothing wrong with textile products. They 
are probably the most versatile materials ever invented, and are the only real 
bargains left in the list of manufactured commodities considering the use of 
natural resources and the conversion costs, relative to the service and satisfac- 
tion derived. But like health and virtue, they have to be sold, with perhaps even 
more skill and energy than needed in peddling less valuable or commendable 
commodities. 

Perhaps the preceeding remarks can be summarized, in the terms of the 
assigned title, that no market can be taken for granted any more. Every appli- 
cation in the future will have to be viewed as a new application, attacked with 
as much vigor as if fiber and fabric had just been invented and had to fiight 
their way to acceptance and demand. The industry needs new applications of 
strategy far more than it needs applications of products. 

To illustrate some of the industry’s weaknesses, and point up some principles 
which must be followed if new applications are to bring success, let us take time 
out from generalities and discuss a case. 

We are all familiar with the battle that has been going on in the bid made 
by lightweight coated fabrics to take the truck-cover business away from canvas. 
This replacement of heavy tarps by the coated synthetic fabrics frequently has 
been cited as a shining example of technical progress, of textiles on the march, 
so to speak. I do not mean to discount in the least the soundness of this de- 
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velopment or the collaboration of contributing interests that brought it about. 
But as a commercial success for the textile industry, however, it does not 
strike me as very impressive. In saying this I am not merely taking the 
eynical view that the alleged longer lasting covers will just mean fewer looms 
weaving truck covers. What I am decrying is that the industry was merely 
changing the bait on the hook for minnows, when it should have rigged and 
baited for whale. 

A comprehensive and critical analysis of the whole transportation field as 
a market for textile products would have shown far more than that X number 
of trucks, using an average of N square yards in their covers, was a worth- 
while market for somebody to go after who had a new type of fabric to sell. 
A full study would have shown that there was a vast untapped potential, far 
greater than anything immediately in sight, provided somebody took the 
initiative to develop it. What could have happened was a real revolution in 
commodity transportation, with textiles as the key. 

With ever-rising costs of equipment, loading crews, and turnaround and 
demurrage expenses, the whole operation of end-loading vans and door-loading 
ears no longer makes good sense. Neither does the system involving one-way 
utilization of vehicles, with empty box, tank, hopper, and platform vehicles 
returning empty as unsuitable for commodities moving in that direction. Con- 
version to a system involving fully palletized and cubicalized shipping units 
becomes a more attractive proposition. 

By such a system, goods and materials of most kinds would move on pallets, 
loaded indoors in regular hours with full benefit of mechanical aids, and 
covered with soundly engineered and fitted fabric covers. These unitized loads 
would then be slid or lifted onto platform trucks or cars almost on the fly 
compared to present door-loading techniques, be clamped by standard fasteners, 
and be on their way in minutes. For rail piggyback operations, loads would 
go in standard platform cars, freeing the trailers for other pickup work and 
avoiding the clumsy mounting of whole trailers on specially fitted cars (also 
the necessity of licensing trailers in the State of destination). If, as fre- 
quently the case, unloading is in a congested metropolitan area, distribution 
could be by short wheelbase trucks with obvious advantages. If shipments are 
hy water, the units would go directly aboard without rehandling and be shored 
up with fittings engaging the pallets and not the cargo itself. 

Though some cargoes such as those most subject to pilferage might not 
move in fabric covers but in collapsible steel boxes, the same handling system 
and platform vehicles would be used. Trucks and cars could go out with 
packaged goods, and perhaps come back with liquid or unpackaged powder 
or granular materials in fabric reinforced tanks and cells riding the same 
standard pallets. If warehouses were full, or delivery were after regular 
hours, loads could go onto docks or into yards, protected from weather as long 
as needed. There are many ramifications of this which we need not dwell 
on here. But what are the lessons that may be learned from this example? 
There are several, each perhaps proper subject for a separate presentation, but 
I will try to summarize them briefly. 

As earlier remarked, No. 1 is to think big. Never be satisfied with just a 
toe in the door if there is an opportunity to move in and take over. 

Secondly, recognize that some of the biggest potential uses for textile products 
are presently controlled by interests certainly indifferent if not actually hostile 
to the textile proposition. For instance, in the case mentioned, both the numbers 
and the prices of the trailers and cars would be reduced for a given volume 
of traffic; drivers would spend more weary time on the road and less at loading 
docks ; loading crews would lose much overtime. No industry could profitably 
operate independently on such a system without losing the services of common 
earriers still following traditional systems. In short, nobody else can be 
counted on to take the initiative. If textiles want that market the instigation 
must come from the textile industry. 

Next we see that to be a success at all, a new application must be a big success. 
A basic system utilizing textiles must be almost a universal system, a demand 
must be a general demand, or the project will fail in total. Timid or partial 
approaches to important new applications aren’t worth even a small effort, 
and actually may only divert due attention away from the conventional ribbon 
counter. 

The transportation problem also illustrates a fourth principle, namely, to 
shoot for targets where the properties of textiles have unique advantages, and 
once established are not likely to be knocked off by competing materials. 
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A fifth and related point is to choose, where possible, situations involving 
considerable other investment and standardization of system, all completely 
dependent on the utilization of the textile component. 

Sixth, take as a goal applications where the textiles will be in frequent and 
rugged service, not a one-shot proposition, so that replacement business is con- 
stant and assured. 

The outcome of projects of the scope and strategy of this illustration is what 
this industry needs. If the transportation fieid, for instance, had been sized 
up as a basic challenge and opportunity, instead of just a chance for one fabric 
to supersede another, the outcome might well have been a tenfold increase of 
canvas itself as well as a tremendous success for coated fabrics, for both ma- 
terials have their advantages. 

Does the size of such projects scare the industry? Perhaps it might have 
taken a $5 million budget to put this application on the road. It would have 
involved extensive surveys, engineering of all the hardware as well as the 
covers, large-scale evaluations and demonstrations with perhaps the textile in- 
terests footing the entire bill. But what is $5 million compared to what is at 
stake? To the usual question as to how this industry could afford such venture 
money, the answer is another question, “How can the industry afford not to 
do it?” 

Pleading poverty is no excuse, considering the fortunes spent in futile pro- 
motions trying to sell things to each other wholly within the trade, or in the 
triple costs of persuading cutter or distributor, retail buyer, and consumer to 
buy brand A instead of brand B. In fact, far greater sums are being bled out 
of reserves and-true plant values today to cover operating losses while trying to 
keep organizations together and running at below break-even prices. 

A tremendous war chest could be raised, without digging any deeper into 
pockets, merely by concentrating what is now frittered in the wrong directions. 
The past failures in attempts to effectively pool textile funds and efforts remind 
me only of the small farmers, each going broke meeting payments on a complete 
complement of equipment which each uses for only 10 days during the entire 
year. Each is so afraid that in cooperative ownership it will be raining the 
day his fields are scheduled to be hayed, or that he will get only 29 percent 
utilization on a 33% percent share, that he prefers independent poverty. None 
seem to recognize that a loss of a year’s hay crop is still less than the depre- 
ciation on his equipment, or to remember that his own beatup baler was broken 
down anyway in last year’s good haying weather. Except for clothes and 
accent, these rugged individualists would feel perfectly at home at many textile 
gatherings. 

But even admitting, if we have to, that pooling of development and promotion 
money cannot be accomplished effectively without shortsighted bickering and 
chaotic misdirection, there is another way to concentrate development funds 
which is the common modus operandi in other major industries. This, too, 
calls for the long view of self-interest and also for a kind of gentlemanly re- 
straint for which the textile industry has not been noted. The practice in 
other industries has three principles. One is to let the pioneer reap at least 
one harvest and recoup his investment before others move in to spoil his deal. 
Secondly, when others move in they move in with equivalent merchandise at 
equivalent prices, and not on a cut-price basis. The third is that every com- 
petitor takes responsibility to invest in development and promotion, so that 
while one’s best idead may get swiped and copied there are always ideas to be 
swiped in return. 

As it is now in the textile industry there are very few lions left with courage 
or incentive to stalk the game, for bitter experience has taught that the jackals 
who have conserved their energies will move in before the lion has had a chance 
to catch his breath. Individually each will get but a bite, but collectively 
little is left for the lion but the stripped carcass which will hardly sustain him 
for the next hunt. The inevitable result is that when the lion gives up, the 
jackals starve, too. The textile industry has historically taken a perverted 
pride in living by the law of the jungle. Recent history has shown that it 
doesn’t even understand the law, for a basic tenet is that you don’t starve out 
the lions if you want to eat meat yourself. 

In short, while it is still my urgent recommendation and plea that a big 
portion of development and promotional money be pooled for maximum benefit 
to all concerned, there is still much to be gained by acceptance of the hard- 
headed principles of fair play. It is certainly a sick industry which destroys all 
incentive for constructive progress and favors most those who contribute the 
least. 
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So far in this I have done much preaching, and given but one example and 
that perhaps rather remote from the immediate interest of most of this audience. 
Since you have already heard and will hear from other specifically covering 
apparel and furnishings, my other illustrations are somewhat in the miscellane- 
ous category too. But I do emphasize that the same principles apply whether 
the field be trucking or milady’s attire. Imagination, boldness, acceptance of full 
responsibility, and sufficient resources to see the things through to fruition, are 
prerequisites to success in any new application. 

And the grass is no greener in other fellow’s yard, It is only a warped per- 
spective that makes it:seem so, It is quite bewildering to observe the spectacle 
of apparel goods mills frantically trying to get into industrials, and industrial 
mills into style goods, fancy mills into staples, and streamlined operations into 
novelties, greige operations into converting, and converters into weaving. Every- 
one seems to have suddenly come to the conclusion that he is in the wrong end 
of the business. Actually, like charity, product and market development should 
begin close to home. There is no point in throwing away what one knows and 
is good at, and going off the deep end into unknown territory. It is important, 
though, to get the nose away from the grindstone and gain a detached and ob- 
jective perspective. 

There are opportunities enough to make one drool within almost all fields. To 
list just a few around the house, how about: 

Wide insulation quilts for unfinished attics, saving bother of loose insula- 
tion or tacking-in separate narrow batts; 

Roller towels, in ornamental fixtures for kitchen and bath, and serviced 
by loeal laundry or diaper service with counterflow, continuous laundering 
and drying ranges requiring no manual handling costs—the fixtures designed 
to allow pulling back down the partly soiled portions for shoe wiping and 
other nonpersonal needs; 

A pressure-sensitive fabric underlay for tile flooring, to save chore and 
mess of cemeting—and allowing shifting around of tiles to even-out wear 
patterns: 

A system for simultaneously decorating and water-sealing cellar walls 
with pretreated fabrics and either matching cements or pressure-sensitive 
coatings—for conversion to TV and rumpus rooms; 

A system of fabric covered slip joint ducts for heating and air-condition- 
ing systems, with preformed angle and division sections; 

Lightweight and decorative ground cloths for picnics, sunbathing, baby 
crawling—and available for emergency and civilian defense requirements; 

Prefitted replacement or dust covers, sold as part of the original pur- 
chases of outdoor or house furniture for little additional cost; 

U-Tow-It camping kits with fitted light trailers, with tents, sleeping bag 
shells with fitted washable linings, insect-netting pavilions, special fabric 
luggage designed to suspend from tent-poles for personal effects, collapsible 
boats and other gear—available on rental for vacation travel or weekend 
fishing trip, or for purchase; 

Undereave disappearing awnings of simple and sound design, motorized 
for convenient setting at desired degrees of projection—to shade house and 
commercial buildings on sun-exposed sides. 

In the field of attire, suppose jointly with car, gasoline, tire, and sports equip- 
ment interests a big and sustained campaign were waged to promote outdoor 
sports and travel, doubling or trebling the number of people wanting ski clothes, 
hunting and fishing and hiking clothes, boating costumes, and all the rest. Once 
it got started all textiles would have to do is chip in their small share of the 
campaign expenses. If the game were played skillfully, every ad would feature 
a fabric-topped convertible as the smart means of transportation. 

Speaking of cars brings me to a last example which, while modest in scale and 
again a miscellaneous case, shows how the industry has fumbled even when op- 
portunity is right in its hands. I refer to the automobile safety belt. 

Detroit, needing a gimmick to counter the criticism that its emphasis on power 
and frequently lethal ornamentation was jeopardizing public safety, and finding 
a ready-to-hand answer in the airplane seat belt, took that as a model and 
followed it faithfully. Whether publicity value of the gesture or sincere con- 
cern for their customers was their motive, I hesitate to guess. But overlooked 
was the fact that such grim apparatuses only served to remind of flying to 
combat zones strapped to bucket seats, or sweating out stack-ups over fog- or 
sleet-bound airports. Its presence was a subconscious insult to every driver 
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for each considers himself the safest on the road. Also, these crude and for- 
bidding harnesses look about as much out of place among the glitter and opu- 
lence of an automobile as an electric chair in the parlor. 

To be sure, considerable webbing was and is sold for this purpose, but I wonder 
what the market will be 2 and 5 years from now. Personally, I have yet to 
ride in a car when .the straps were in use. In fact I have ridden more than 
once when they were being examined and discussed, but nobody was either 
chicken enough or courageous enough to want to be the first in the group to 
fasten his. 

It would have taken no great vision, and certainly no great fortune, to have 
turned this into a nice little success story with all of the glory and a good share 
of the profit accruing to the textile industry. 

These belts could have been styled to the limit, with hardware to match, in 
appropriate motifs for the town cars and others for the sports and suburban 
ears. Smart luggage-type, holddown fastenings with no sawed-off belt ends 
showing could have been engineered, and buckles made up with “His” and 
“Hers,” or with initials or club or hobby emblems or styles appealing to children. 
Slip covers to match or tone in with seat covers could have been made to sell 
with every recover set, also easily washed covers for the places normally occu- 
pied by the children. In short, these safety appliances could have been made 
decorative and conversational features in every car. They would have been 
used with pleasure and perhaps a grudging gratitude, to make almost assured 
repeat business. 

Well, where was the textile industry? 

I wasn’t there in person, but I can well visualize the scene, with textiles’ 
representatives fidgeting in the anterooms, trying to look over each others’ 
shoulders, sharpening their bids, hoping to book orders against specifications 
and volume quotas established by somebody else. 

I hope that my remarks have served some purpose in showing how this scene 
can be the other way around. 


(Following is a copy of a letter received by Senator Thurmond 
which was requested to be inserted in the transcript :) 


SparTon Mrts, INc., 
New York, N.Y., November 10, 1958. 
Senator J. Strom THURMOND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DeaR SENATOR THURMOND: The following information may have slipped by 
without your notice, and I believe you are interested in its implications: 


Hong Kong shipments of cotton manufactures to United State of America 


$670, 811 
5, 762, 597 
9 months, 1958 
1 month, September 1958 


Partial breakdown : 





9 months Average Month of Average 
price per September price per 
dozen 19. dozen 


Cotton shirts__..... obdahennhiet hats 345, 000 | $5. 98, 000 $4. 86 
ST eee eee 321, 000 | . 5g 59, 000 | 2.51 
Pajamas i. A 81, 000 | 9. ¢ 21, 000 | 9.90 
Blouses, cotton play clothes and other garments. | 602, 000 | . 8 27,000 | 5.00 


These figures come from the U.S. consulate general’s office in Hong Kong 
(October 17, 1958) and probably cover the majority of Hong Kong shipments 
direct to the United States of America. However, these figures apply only to 
Hong Kong, a city-colony of 24% million people and do not begin to approach the 
Japanese shipments to the United States. (Japan has 90 million people.) India 
with its 400 million is presently readying its onslaught of the U.S. market and, 
likewise, is Pakistan. 
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The Japanese and Hong Kong garments I have recently purchased in depart- 
ment stores in New York seem good. The fabrics are good; the styling and 
manufacture appear similar to U.S. merchandise priced much higher. 

The trend is worrisome. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water 8S. MontTGomery, Jr. 


THe AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1958. 
Hon Joun O. Pastore, 
Senate Office Building Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Pastore: Attached are reprints of an editorial from the Satur- 
day Evening Post and an article from Time magazine which we would like to 
submit for the record in connection with your subcommittee’s study of the 
textile industry. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry SNYDER. 
[Time, Dec. 8, 1958] 


TEXTILES 
RECOVERY IN VIEW 


The textile business, as white and flat as a bedsheét for the past 2 years, last 
week showed signs of returning to health. Among the best indicators were 
textile share prices, which closed 50 percent above their 1958 lows. Since last 
spring, Burlington Industries has gone from 9% to 1414, Dan River Mills from 
914 to 141%, M. Lowenstein & Sons from 11% to 15, J. P. Stevens from 17% to 
26 


Investors’ optimism was based on facts. The synthetics market has fluffed up 
in recent months (see chart). In cottons, a fresh burst of heavy orders has 
many mills booked solid through the first quarter, is bound to turn sales curves 
upward beginning this month. The price of the industry’s bellwether grade 
of unfinished cloth has climbed well above April’s 12-year low, has advanced 7 
percent in recent weeks. Prices have jumped as much as 12 percent for industrial 
textiles used in such things as cars and shoes. 

Out with old gear.—The rebound is due largely to the general business recov- 
ery, plus anticipation of brisk retail sales at Christmas and early next year.’ 
The comeback was also helped by the industry’s campaign to eliminate over- 
production. By scrapping some aged equipment and slashing back from 6-day 
to a 5-day week, mills trimmed output by 10 percent during this year’s first half, 
whittled inventories from 6.3 weeks of sales in June to 5.3 weeks in September. 
With inventories down and orders up, mills changed course this fall, boosted 
output almost 15 percent above the April level. 

Even so, no one expects textiles to bask in the light of a full boom. “In the 
last 40 years,” says President James E. Robison of Indian Head Mills, “the 
textile industry has shown the ability to earn a decent return on investment only 
during periods of unusual demand caused by wartime shortages.” 

Why have textiles sagged during “normal” times? One reason is that the 
industry is a clutter of 500 manufacturers, many of them small, inefficient, and 
hampered by outdated machinery. Though the industry invested $4.4 billion in 
new plants and equipment during the past decade, an estimated 65 percent of its 
machinery is still obsolete. Unlike the automobile or steel industry, the textile 
industry has no real giants to set the pace in modernization. The largest textile 
company, Burlington Mills (fiscal 1958 sales, $651 million), has only 5 percent of 
the industry sales. All the manufacturers are fiercely independent, have never 
joined in an intelligent drive to promote textile sales. Competition is so cut- 
throat that wholesale textile and apparel prices are only 93 percent of 1947-49 
level, while other wholesale industrial prices stand at 126 percent. 

‘These woes are aggravated by the Government’s absurd cotton-subsidy pro- 
gram under which the Government dumps cotton abroad at 20 percent below 


1 Last week Kirby, Block & Co., one of the biggest resident buying offices in Manhattan, 
polled 649 clothing retailers around the country, found that 78 percent expect a sales 
pickup in the first quartér, while not one foresees a decrease. 
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U.S. prices. Foreign textilemen then make U.S. cotton into cut-price cloth that 
has won away U.S. markets both abroad and at home. 

Up with new synthetics —The cure “for some of the industry’s ills,” says 
Indian Head’s Robison, “might be compounded from more aggressive, imagina- 
tive policies in research, production, control, and marketing.” The industry has 
already started to follow such a prescription. 

From the test tube only recently have come better dyes and finishes, plus 
much-improved wash-and-wear cloth. The new idea is to bring out improved 
synthetics every year in a campaign of planned obsolescence. This season alone, 
chemical and textilemen are introducing more than a dozen new synthetics. 
Fach one is tailored to a special job. For example, Eastman Kodak’s Tennessee 
Pastman Co. has launched Kodel, which will blend with wool or synthetics to 
produce wash-and-wear flannels. Dow Chemical Co. has recently brought out 
Zefran, another wool-like synthetic to be woven into coats, suits, dresses, and 
sweaters. 

Such improved synthetics have cut into the market for Old King Cotton. In 
one generation the percentage of cotton-fiber sales dipped from 85 to 65 percent 
of total U.S. fiber sales. But cottonmen are fighting back by developing goods 
with wash-and-wear finishes. Most of Dan River’s cottons are now treated with 
finish that produces drip-dry, wrinkle-free cotton shirts, bedsheets, etc. 

To sell the new fabrics, textilemen are planning their first major industrywide 
promotion campaign. Dan River has called for textilemakers to raise $10 million 
to $15 million a year for the promotion. Other major producers are ready to 
go along. For one thing, they would like to induce the American male to take as 
intense an interest in his own clothes as he does in his wife’s apparel. If the 
average U.S. man spent as much of his income on clothing today as he did in 
1929, sales of textile products would soar by some $3 billion a year. 


[The Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 13, 1958] 


AMERICA’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY THREATENED BY A MAZE OF BEWILDERING 
RESTRICTIONS 


Most Americans respond favorably to the general purpose behind the admin- 
istration’s effort to expand international trade. However, when you get down 
to cases and understand how the reciprocal trade program works in specific 
instances, approval is considerably short of unanimous. The plight of the textile 
manufacturing industry, which involves an investment of $8 billion and provides 
employment for more than a million individuals, plus another million workers 
and $4 billion investment in the apparel industry, is a case in point. The threat 
to the cotton textile industry is a weird combination of obstacles before which 
any American industry might quail. 

Kirst, the textile manufacturer who uses cotton yarn must buy his raw cotton 
at the price fixed under the agricultural support program. In the meantime the 
yovernment, stuck with cotton which it has accumulated at the support price, 
sells it in the world market, where the price is about 20 percent under the 
American “kept” price. Thus the manufacturer in Japan, Italy, or Indonesia 
is able to buy his major raw material for 20 percent less than his American 
competitor has to pay. 

Why, it may be asked, doesn’t the American manufacturer go into the world 
market for his cotton? The cotton farmers’ lobby and its political henchmen 
have taken care of this possible loophole by placing an import quota on raw 
cotton. Although most raw-cotton imports are prohibited by the quota, the 
present duty on cloth, dresses, shirts, and underpants made from our exported 
cotton does not close the gap between the world price and the higher American 
legislated price. 

Another major threat to the textile industry is the difference between Amer- 
ican high wages, to a large extent compulsory under various laws and regula- 
tions, and the low wages prevailing in competing areas, especially Japan and 
Hong Kong. The classical free-trade position—advanced by supporters of the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade—is that consumers are entitled to the 
benefits of low costs in other countries and that, if the American producer can- 
not meet the competition, he ought to go into some other trade. But, argue the 
American producers, even if it were desirable to junk the American standard 
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of living in order to boost standards of living elsewhere, it couldn’t be done 
without the repeal of minimum-wage and maximum-hours laws and other pro- 
tections which the American worker now enjoys. 

Furthermore, the U.S. textile man points out, our International Cooperation 
Administration and other distributors of foreign aid have made the lot of our 
foreign competitors even easier by helping to equip them with brand new plants 
and the latest machinery to go with them. Modernization of the American in- 
dustry, while impressive, has. been hampered by inadequate depreciation 
allowances. 

As of now, imports of all textiles are but a small fraction of the total textile 
production in this country. Furthermore, the American industry exports more 
textiles than itimports. However, the manufacturer of one category of textiles, 
ginghams or velveteens for example, heavily hit by low-cost imports, does not 
benefit because the manufacturer of another variety, like industrial webbing, is 
unscathed. The ratio of textile imports to exports is far less in favor of exports 
than it once was, for the obvious reason that our foreign customers are being 
taken from us by competitors blessed with the advantages already mentioned. 

Obviously we cannot build a non-scalable tariff wall around the textile in- 
dustry. However, it does not seem unreasonable to suggest a compensating im- 
port duty on goods made from the cotton which we supply to foreign processors 
at a 20-percent discount. After all, American flour mills are protected against 
imports of flour made from wheat sold abroad for less than the support price. 
A little less enthusiasm for setting up still more textile industries abroad with 
American money would also contribute. 

There would still remain the wide difference between American and Asiatic 
wages in the affected industries. Probably there is no cure for this except an 
enforceable quota which should be liberal enough to give the Japanese and 
foreign industry generally a reasonable share of the market, but drastic enough 
to prevent disaster to the domestic industry. 





THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., December 24, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR PasTorRE: The United States-Japan Trade Council has recently 
prepared a study which purports to forecast U.S. cotton broad woven goods 
production in 1959 and they have filed a copy for inclusion in the printed record 
of your subcommittee’s investigation of the textile industry’s problems. 

Prof. Thomas Stanback, Jr., of New York University, a recognized expert on 
textile cycle analysis, has prepared comments on the United States-Japan Trade 
Council study. Knowing of my interest in this matter, he sent a copy of his 
comments to me with the request that I submit them to you for inclusion in 
the public record. In compliance with his request I am enclosing the material 
herewith and respectfully request that it be included in the printed record at 
an appropriate place. 

Cordially yours, 
R. BuroxrD BRANDIS, 
Chief Economist. 


NEw York UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL oF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS, AND FINANCE, 
New York, N.Y., December 18, 1958. 
Mr. JoHw HULLEY, 
United States-Japan Trade Council, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hutter: Thank you for sending me the analysis of cotton textile 
prospects for 1959. I am, of course, very much interested in what is going on 
in the industry, and welcome an opportunity to examine any current research 
in the field. 

Unfortunately, however, I must report that I consider the analysis completely 
unreliable since it is based upon an unsound statistical procedure. My criticism 
is as follows: 

1. The device of working with a 3-year average of cotton textile output 
correlated with single-year data for industrial production throws into the 
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forecast value all the error of deviation from estimated correlation which 
might exist in a 3-year period. Consider this hypothetical case: 

Assume that for the period 1957-59 cotton textile output should average 
110 according to the estimating equation. Assume that the estimate is 10 
percent too high (not bad as such things go), assume that in 1957 and 1958 
cotton textile output were 100, 100. Then, according to the estimate 1959 
would be expected to be 130 whereas according to the original assumption it 
would be 100. A 10-percent error in estimating the 3-year average has 
been converted into a 30-percent error in estimating the single year! 

2. The high correlation obtained with the 3-year average of textile output 
centered on the last year is misleading. There is little reason to have 
confidence that a projection based upon it will be reliable: 

(a) The period used is relatively short for the computation of a 
mathematical relationship. 

(b) The apparent leading characteristic of the textile series when 
compared to industrial production is fortuitous. There has been no 
lead at troughs. Note: Both industrial production and textile output 
reach troughs in 1949 and 1954. According to the analysis textile out- 
put reached a trough in 1957 but industrial production reached a trough 
in 1958. This is simply a distortion resulting from the use of annual 
data. The monthly data for cotton textile output showed a trough in 
April 1958, the same month as the trough in industrial production! 
We do not know yet what the annual total will be. During the first 
10 months of 1958 cotton consumption totaled 6,731,000 bales. If we 
project the remaining 2 months on a straight monthly average basis 
(10/12 equals 6,731,000, 12/12 equals X) total consumption for 1958 
would be just under 8,100,000 bales as compared to 8,010,000 bales—a 
trough in 1958 annual data to be sure, but hardly an impressive showing. 

Actually the leading characteristic noted in the analysis results from 
leads at peaks which should be explained on an ad hoe basis. Textile 
production soared after the war due to a pent-up war-derived demand. 
The boom ended in the early months of 1948. The next atypical episode 
was the unnatural demand generated in the early months of the Korean 
crisis. Demand quickly fell away in certain of the nondurables indus- 
tries but remained at a high level in the durables. 

Taken over a long period the leading characteristic of textiles is not 
established. See enclosed reprint relating to the textile cycle. 

(c) The procedure of rising correlation analysis based on annual 
data in preparing a short-term forecast is indefensible. This type of 
technique is probably as good as any for long-term estimates, but for a 
period during which speculative inventory movements may well account 
for a major part of total change in demand for textiles, some other 
device should be used. William Knodel, analyst for Lionel Edie, has 
developed a technique for estimating the extent of textile demand which 
may arise from inventory accumulations. This technique is described 
in two interesting articles in the “Analysts Journal.” I would suggest 
that you examine them. 

The above remarks are in no way restricted. Feel free to show them to your 
council or to anyone else. 

I might add that the 1959 prospects for the textile industry do, in fact, appear 
to be favorable. Mills stocks appear to be under close control and the increases 
in output and level of unfilled orders are encouraging. But unless the derived 
inventory demand during 1959 is substantial my guess is that the estimate is 
excessive. 

Yours very truly, 

T. M. STANBACK, Jr., 
Associate Professor. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., December 28, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR PASTORE: On the last day of your committee’s New York hear- 
ings, Mr. Mike Masaoka presented testimony for the American Importers of 
Japanese Textiles, Inc. We have now had an opportunity to analyze his 121- 
page statement and, in view of the fact that there will be no later opportunity 
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to discuss his testimony in a public hearing, request that our comments on it, 
which are enclosed herewith, be printed in the record of the hearings. The Un- 
derwear Institute has already filed some comments on this testimony for the 
record. The Southern Garment Manufacturers Association has prepared a 
statement also which they have forwarded to me with the request that I trans- 
mit it to you for them for inclusion in the public record. It is enclosed herewith. 
Cordially, 
R. Burorp BRANDIS, 
Chief Economist. 
A Repity To Mk. MASAOKA 


On November 14 in New York Mr. Mike Masaoka, the Washington representa- 
tive of the cotton section of the American Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc., 
presented a 121-page statement. The following comments are submitted for the 
record, in view of the fact that there will be no later opportunity to discuss this 
testimony in a public hearing. 

The technique which Mr. Masaoka followed is that of setting up clay pigeons 
and then proceeding to shoot them down; at various places through the testi- 
mony also there are scattered dead horses which Mr. Masaoka beats assiduously. 

Speaking of the earlier hearings of the subcommittee, Mr. Masaoka says at 
the beginning of his testimony that “throughout these hearings there are allega- 
tions regarding textile imports from Japan with the inference that many, if not 
most, of the ills of the domestic textile industry are attributable to these Japa- 
nese imports.” He then elaborately shows that there are other problems facing 
the textile industry in the United States besides Japanese imports. This is 
true, but hardly new. Asa matter of fact many witnesses before the committee. 
speaking on behalf of the American industry, said as much. The point is not 
that there are other problems facing the industry; the point is that the import 
problem is one of those basic troubles and that it is one which is subject directly 
to congressional action. 

This was clearly summarized by Mr. Robert C. Jackson in his statement 
before the subcommittee on November 12 when he said: 

“* * * the industry has its internal problems of production management, 
marketing, product development and promotion, technical and market research, 
personnel recruitment, and soon * * *, 

“But it has been established also that the industry is beset with problems that 
are external—problems over which management has virtually no control. Yet 
they are factors which, in combination, exert excessive influence on the ability 
of the textile industry to compete in the total economic structure of the country. 
These are factors growing out of Government policy.” 

Import policy is one of the most important of these. While Japan does not 
supply all of our textiie imports, it does still provide the largest part of them. 
Mr. Masaoka argues that these imports are a negligible amount. He attempts 
to substantiate this by comparing Japanese imports to U.S. production in var- 
ious categories, reasoning that because the Japanese imports represent a small 
percentage of U.S. total production, these imports have no important adverse 
effect upon the U.S. industry. On the contrary, voluminous testimony has been 
offered this committee showing that because of the cost advantage which orien- 
tal textile manufacturers have over American mills, they can and do sell com- 
parable products in the highly competitive New York textile market below pre- 
vailing American price levels and that because of the highly developed price 
competition in American textile merchandising, a relatively small amount of 
low-priced imports can and does depress the entire price structure for a particu- 
lar fabric or garment. 

Mr. W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, discussed this matter when he testified before the subcommittee on 
November 12. Mr. Bell said: 

“The concentration of textile import items in certain markets deserves special 
attention, if only because of the widespread propaganda which compares total 
cotton textile imports with total cotton textile production and so finds these 
imports inconsiderable. We estimate that currently more than 300 million yards 
a year of cotton textiles or their equivalent in cotton apparel and made-up 
goods are entering this country from all foreign sources. But to measure this 
against a 10 billion yard United States production is to distort facts. 

“One basic reason is that our markets divide roughly into about 50 percent of 
production going into the apparel trades with the balance to household and in- 
dustrial uses. Rather little of the imported goods, particularly from Japan or 
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the Far East where the pound of cotton manufactured into more yards of finer 
or lighter cotton goods will produce more dollars, goes to industrial goods which 
are normally heavy fabrics. Not too much, except for a table napery market 
which Japan has virtually preempted and a substantial amount of pillowcases, 
falls in the home furnishings category. This means that the vast bulk of imports 
from Japan and from other countries entering the United States is concentrated 
in that half of the United States textile market devoted to apparel uses. Right 
here the percentage of imports to United States production of reasonably com- 
parable items approximately doubles. 

“Actually the only sound comparisons are of fabric groups imported and the 
similar fabric groups produced here. Clear examples are ginghams where im- 
ports run 15 to 18 percent of U.S. production of these fabrics, or velveteens, 
where imports have exceeded total U.S. production. It gives the manufacturer 
of ginghams, who operates with box looms, and can make nothing much else 
but gingham, little satisfacttion to know that the percentage of imports against 
the whole U.S. cotton textile industry is perhaps only 3 percent, when an 18 
percent bite is being taken out of the only product he can make and the only 
source of income for his mill and its employees.” 

Section III of Mr. Masaoka’s testimony is an attempt to explain why imports 
of textiles into the United States from Japan can never exceed a negligible amount. 
It is interesting to observe the statistical record here: In 1954 cotton cloth im- 
ported from Japan amounted to 47.8 million square yards, in 1955 to 99.5 million 
and in 1956 to 142.9 million. At that point—beginning January 1, 1957—the 
current Japanese voluntary control on cotton textile shipments from Japan to 
the United States was imposed by the Japanese Government. By 1958 Japa- 
nese industry had adjusted itself to the new pattern of shipments called for by 
the export controls and, finding their market potential in this country limited 
by the overall level achieved in 1956—the previous high point—are currently 
pressing for substantial increases in the permissible level of exports for 1959. 
The only logical conelusion would seem to be that it is not cost disadvantages 
or tariff rates which are limiting Japanese textile sales in the United States, but 
only the controls so wisely imposed by the Japanese Government. 

Section IV of Mr. Masaoka’s testimony is an attempt to reassure the commit- 
tee and the American industry that the future expansion potential of the Japa- 
nese cotton textile industry is quite limited. His argument at this point is 
summarized as follows: ~ 

“With government restrictions on machinery and equipment to prevent ex- 
pansion and a government policy of encouraging synthetics at the expense of 
such natural fibers as cotton, coupled with the decreasing dependence of the 
industry itself on foreign markets and comprehensive voluntary export controls, 
Americans need not fear that the future will bring any radical change in the 
export pattern to the United States and other markets.” 

But Government regulations can be changed in either direction. Further- 
more, there is reason to think that as the Japanese lose export markets in south- 
east Asia to Red China and India they will turn increasingly to the U.S. 
market. And, of course, we are equally concerned about the prospective com- 
petition on synthetic textiles at Japanese cost levels as on fabrics of cotton, wool, 
and silk. It is worth noting here, too, that the Japanese industry enjoys very 
effective protection against imports in its home market. 

Mr. Masaoka develops carefully the irrelevant point that the Japanese textile 
wage structure compares very favorably with that of other Japanese industries. 
But the only relevant comparison is between United States and J'iapanese textile 
wage costs. In 1954, the U.S. Bureau of Labor statistics published an analysis 
which indicated that U.S. textile wage rates were 10 times higher than Japanese. 
If our labor productivity is twice as high—which is unlikely—and if the BLS has 
made an error of 100 percent—which is unthinkable—Japanese textile labor costs 
are still less than half ours. 

Interestingly enough, the fabric “cost” examples on pages 19 and 20 of Mr. 
Masaoka’s statement start with an f.o.b. price in Japan—no Japanese produc- 
tions costs are given on these items where, according to Mr. Masaoka, Japanese 
costs are so high that they cannot be exported competitively to the United States. 
It is equally interesting to observe that not even this much detail is given by Mr. 
Masaoka when he discusses velveteen and gingham, both fabrics which Japan 
does currently sell here in large amounts. 

On pages 33-35 of his brief, Mr. Masaoka gives certain comparisons between 
United States and Japanese prices on made-up goods. Comparative cost infor- 
mation prepared by highly qualified engineers and accountants has been supplied 
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this committee by the Underwear Institute and the Southern Garment Manv- 
facturers Association which shows conclusively that Mr. Masaoka’s comparisons 
do not reflect actual market conditions. 
In summary, Mr. Masaoka’s brief is detailed and well written. It is also ir- 
relevant in large part, and statistically weak—even misleading—where relevant. 
R. Burorp BRANDIS, 
Chief Economist, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 
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At the hearing in New York City during the week of November 10, 1958, a 
representative of the American Importers of Japanese Textiles made certain 
statements to the committee with respect to the lack of damaging effect of Jap- 
anese made-up finished goods on the American market. In their testimony, 
these representatives of the importers made comparisons between the costs of 
certain Japanese apparel imports with figures supposed to represent the costs 
of American manufacturers to produce like items of comparable quality and 
construction. These comparisons indicate that the domestic manufacturer enjoys 
a price advantage on these particular items over the Japanese imports. This is 
very erroneous. 

It is submitted that the figures used by these representatives present a picture 
so incredible as to be positively fantastic. Without arguing the point, if the 
figures submitted on the items of underwear, dress shirts, pajamas, and men’s 
shorts were correct, the American manufacturer not only would have no com- 
plaint as to the competition of Japanese imports but his price position would be 
such as to make it almost impossible for the Japanese garments to be sold on the 
American market. 

To be more specific, he cited as example 5 the cost and price ranges of men’s 
undershorts and concluded with the statement that, based on these costs and 
prices, the U.S. manufacturer enjoys a price advantage of $1.47 per dozen on an 
item that the Japanese sell for $5.72 per dozen. 

To illustrate how erroneous the cost figures used by the American Importers 
of Japanese Textiles are, we have had the leading firm of engineers in the gar- 
ment industry in the United States analyze the construction of certain Japanese- 
made garments competitive with the domestic-made garments. Recognizing 
that in any two comparable garments there are certain minor construction differ- 
ences, this engineering firm has analyzed the Japanese-made item from a man- 
hour standpoint, taking into consideration these differences, and they arrived at 
a basic man-hour per dozen garment figure which would be required to produce 
the item in a representative factory in this country now in quantity production 
of this type. By “representative factory,” we mean a client company that has 
been operating for a number of years on this class of merchandise at recognized 
efficiency performance of 100 to 105 percent. This analysis has been taken fur- 
ther, under the supervision of the same engineering firm, and cost accountants 
of the manufacturer concern have developed total manufactured cost by applying 
current cost of operation per man-hour, current prices for the same quality piece 
goods, findings, etc. On top of these figures have been added current overhead 
costs and distribution costs using generally accepted accounting practices. 

Using the procedure outlined in the above paragraph, three Japanese labeled 
products have been analyzed. The costs which were developed have been used 
to arrive at a necessary selling price at either the retail or wholesale level, 
whichever was comparable with that particular Japanese-made item. The Japa- 
nese items used either have the retail price stamped on a label or the importer’s 
wholesale price. Shown below is the comparison for each item between the 
Japanese product and identical garments made in a representative and efficient 
American factory. These three examples are typical of many, many more which 
exist. 

Ladies sleeveless blouse : 
Retail price, American-made blouse__.--__...--__----------- each__ $1.79 
Retail price, Japaneve imports ia cc a ele sk do_... 1.00 
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Ladies’ Jamaica short: 


Japanese price advantage 


Boys’ suede sport shirt: 
U.S. manufacturer’s selling price 
Importer’s selling price 


Japanese price advantage 


The representative of the American Importers of Japanese Textiles attempted 
to belittle the effect of the millions of dozens of made-up finished garments im- 
ported from Japan on the American market. He maintained, among other 
things, that this tremendous volume, equivalent to the total output of a large 
number of American factories and employment of thousands of American fac- 
tory employees, “equals less than 1 percent of “our” domestic consumption of 
cotton.” [Italie supplied.] 

The foregoing statement seems to us to be an attempt to mislead the com- 
mittee on the factual issues in this matter. 

It is gross misrepresentation when representatives of the importers state, “It 
has been calculated that all Japanese cotton manufactures exported to this 
country from Japan last year, excluding fabrics, totaled only 0.6 percent of 
American raw cotton consumption.” To be realistic and factual, the imports 
of cotton made-up goods must be compared to American made-up goods item 
by item. The statement comparing made-up cotton goods from Japan with 
American total raw cotton consumption was apparently made to obscure the 
facts. Total American raw cotton consumption has nothing to do with the 
realities in this case. First of all, in making their comparison they exclude 
fabrics which are included in total raw cotton consumption. Total raw cotton 
consumption in this country includes a multiplicity of uses other than apparel 
such as tires, twine, rope, upholstery padding, etc., so such a comparison is 
entirely out of place. 

We submit that if this comparison were made item by item you would have 
percentages many, many times greater than six-tenths of 1 percent. We would 
like to submit further evidence that the comparison made of imported cotton 
manufactures from Japan with total raw cotton consumption in the United 
States is a red herring attempt on the part of the importers to steer the com- 
mittee away from a factual consideration of the existing circumstances. Cotton 
in this country is used extensively in the manufacture of many items in addi- 
tion to apparel and fabric. There are also numerous items both in the apparel 
and broad woven goods field in addition to other items which the Japanese are 
not equipped to produce and therefore do not export to this country. The 
Japanese, especially in the apparel and broad woven goods fields, have shown 
a very strong tendency to concentrate on particular items. This has been done 
to such a great extent that certain segments of the apparel industry have suf- 
fered irreparable damage and have practically been forced out of business. This 
same situation would also apply to certain types of fabrics where the percent- 
age of Japanese imports as compared with U.S. production at times has gotten 
well above 50 percent. 

As of July 1, 1958, the population of the United States had increased 3.51 
percent since July 1, 1956. As of the year ending July 31, 1958, total cotton 
consumption had decreased 13 percent from the same period in 1956. To be 
more specific, domestic production of men’s and boys’ cotton shirts declined 11.53 
percent in 1957 from the amount produced in 1955. This decline occured during 
a period when consumer expenditures for clothing increased 5.58 percent. Im- 
ports of men’s and boys’ cotton shirts from Japan and Hong Kong increased 
243.72 percent during the same period. This increase of 243.72 percent has 
brought the imports from Japan and Hong Kong of men’s and boys’ cotton 
shirts up to 1,338,000 dozens. 
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Comparison of U.S. production and imports, men’s and boys’ cotton shirts 


| 


{In thousands of dozens] 





Imports 


| U.S. pro- | Percent of 1955 sn f Percent of 
duction | production | 1955 imports 
Japan Hong Kong Total 














= 2. le 
at 29, 235 100. 00 548 1 549 | 100. 00 
Te oe at 30, 687 (104. 97) 1, 190 28 1, 218 | 221. 88 
iat | 25, 865 88. 47 888 450 1, 338 243. 72 





The figures we have used above were obtained from publications of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The same situation exists in a number of segments 
of the apparel industry. For example, domestic production of women’s blouses 
in 1957 had declined 13.23 percent from 1955. 

In conclusion, representatives of the importers say to the committee that with 
the tremendous volume of textile and finished goods they are importing into the 
American market that “the impact” is of no significance. It is again insisted 
that there also they would attempt to cause it to appear that the sales and con- 
sumption of the domestic-made competitive goods are not affected by the lower 
prices of Japanese imports. They would completely ignore the disastrous ex- 
perience of many American manufacturers. In many markets the extreme low 
prices of Japanese-made goods have had a very demoralizing effect. This has 
forced American manufacturers to pull down their prices to such an extent that 
they have suffered severe losses. This market demoralizing in area after area 
in the United States is continually depressing the price of domestic apparel 
items, diminishing the consumption of American-made goods, and seriously im- 
pairing employment in these industries. 


SOUTHERN GARMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Nashwille, Tenn. 
NOVEMBER 26, 1958. 


ADDENDA 


In the foregoing statement dated November 26, 1958, concerning the testimony 
of representatives of American Importers of Japanese Textiles before your com- 
mittee, we presented a comparison using three different garments showing that 
the Japanese imported items definitely had a price advantage over a garment of 
the same type of fabric and construction made by a manufacturer in this coun- 
try. Each of these items were in the popular price range but the figures com- 
pletely refute the testimony given by the Japanese importers. 

In their testimony before your committee the Japanese importers state: 
“Japanese competition, therefore, is confined to the popular price lines of blouses, 
children’s wear, boys’ sport shirts, etc. Usually too, they are only in the so- 
ealled low end.” We have obtained three dress shirts imported from Japan. 
All of these are a high count broadcloth, beautiful construction and full cut. 
By no stretch of the imagination could they be called low-end items. 

Using exactly the same procedure as outlined for the garments compared in 
the foregoing statement, we have figured the cost of producing these identical 
dress shirts in a representative American factory. Each example shows the 
Japanese imports to have a definite price advantage over the same item made 
in the United States from piece goods bought in the United States. 
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Per dozen 
Man’s dress shirt, combed, sanforized, broadcloth, single-needle con- 
struction : 
U.S. manufacturer’s selling price 
Importer’s selling price 


Japanese price advantage 
Man’s dress shirt, wash and wear, combed, sanforized, broadcloth, 
Single-needle construction : 
U.S. manufacturer’s selling price 
Importer’s selling price 


Japanese price advantage 
Man’s dress shirt, combed, sanforized, mercerized, broadcloth, single- 
needle construction : 
U.S. manufacturer’s selling price 28. 50 
Importer’s selling price 5. 75 


Japanese price advantage . 75 


We submit that the above information definitely proves that the Japanese 
imports have a distinct price advantage over their American-made counter- 
parts not only in the low end items but also in the better grade merchandise. 


SOUTHERN GARMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
DECEMBER 13, 1958. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CoTTOoN TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y., December 23, 1958. 


TeN YEARS OF CoTTON TEXxTILES—1948—58 


The 27th annual survey of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York includes revised estimates of 1956 production, to conform with respon- 
sible information recentiy provided with respect to modernizing the conversion 
factors used for translating linear into square yards. Since the basic produc- 
tion data of the Bureau of the Census is collected and published only in linear 
yard measurement, it has long been recognized that the 1947 census equivalents 
in square yards had become outmoded. In important divisions of industry pro- 
duction, the trend toward wider fabrics has been continuous and often impelling. 
For that reason, the present advantage of having up-to-date factors of relation- 
ship to work with has been most useful. And while no attempt has been made in 
the chart to reconstruct production figures for years prior to 1956, it can be 
assumed that the 10-year width increase of approximately 7 percent has been 
‘a gradual rather than sudden development. For comparison, the latest official 
estimates of linear yard production of cotton broad woven goods are quoted 
below in round figures: 


9, 539, 000, 000 | 1953 

10, 317, 000, 000 | 1952 

10, 174, 000, 000 | 1951 
9, 891, 000, 000 


OUTPUT CUT 1,341 MILLION YARDS IN 21 MONTHS 


For the 7 years following Korea, this record is a rough average of about 
10 billion linear yards annually, indicating consistently high levels of consump- 
tion despite three distinct periods of market recession.‘ The last of these reces- 
sion periods, except for occasional short-lived spurts, extended throughout the 
entire year of 1957 and was not checked until early summer of the current year. 
The diminished output of 1957, amounting to a decline of 778 million linear 
yards, or 7.5 percent below yardage production of the previous year, proved in- 
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sufficient in depth to prevent further accumulation of mill inventory or to cor- 
rect the prolonged depreciation of market values. 

More drastic curtailment of 1958 productive operations has accomplished a 
further cut, estimated at 563 million linear yards for the first 9 months of the 
year. Thus, the probable output for 1958 may be reckoned in the neighborhood 
of 9 billion linear yards, a decline of 6 percent from 1957 and nearly 13 percent 
from the postwar peak of 1956. An equivalent estimate in square yards, based 
on current factors, would be approximately 10,500 million for 1958, 


GENUINE RECOVERY AT HAND 


This is the most severe production adjustment since 1949 for it means a per 
capita available of less than 60 square yards for domestic consumption. Its 
significance has already been established in the markets where the relief from 
inventory pressure has allowed improvement in market values on many depressed 
constructions of fabric. Beyond the corrective price movement and its prod to 
dilatory buyers has come an awareness of low reservoirs of inventory and empty 
pipelines in the channels of trade. In past experience these have been certain 
signs of market transition from tight, hand-to-mouth buying practices to the 
more liberal acceptance of forward purchasing policies. 

With the genuine recovery which is now indicated, textile mills can reasonably 
expect a supplement of trade inventory demand to the ordinary requirements of 
more than 175 million American consumers. After almost 2 years of weltering 
in rugged competition under constantly declining price levels, surviving units of 
the industry will undoubtedly rejoice in an upturn which promises to restore 
the incentive of profitable operations. They can hardly expect an immediate 
jump of 8 to 10 cents per pound which would be necessary to bring staple gray 
goods like print cloths and sheetings back to the relative values and processing 
margins of early 1956. However, the perspective is for gradual betterment in 
this most neglected area and, in the absence of stagnant inventory or excess 
production, a strong market will continue to generate its own recovery. 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS SHOW NOTABLE VITALITY 


Even in the depressed period through which we have just gone, some elements 
have managed to swim against the tide and by so doing, have preserved an or- 
derly and healthy distribution of their products. Perhaps because of control 
over all stages of production, conversion and fabrication, plus greater freedom 
in direct approach to the consumer, the makers of household products, in general, 
have weathered the long period of slump better than most. By the nature of 
their product, it is vital that excessive mill stocks be avoided and that produc- 
tion activities stay geared to consumption requirements. With the latitude of 
speculation limited largely to wholesale and retail stages of distribution, im- 
provement in consumer demand has a quicker reflection in the primary market, 
especially when buying policies are under tight control of financial rather than 
marketing experts. 

Beside the closer consumer contact, producers and sellers in the field of house 
hold textiles have a further advantage in the specialized character of their 
productive facilities. While their products, such as sheets and pillowcases, 
towels, bedspreads, blankets, etc., have more specific fields of use, there is a 
minimum threat of encroachment from other existing facilities for the purpose 
of adjusting to irretrievable shifts in market demand. 


INDUSTRIAL MILLS’ COMPETITION FELT IN APPAREL LINES 


This relative immunity of household goods producers to market problems of 
other plants contrasts with the great flexibility of industrial and apparel fabric 
mills where loss of markets in one field may well and frequently does mean added 
supply in the other. 

A classic example is the cotton bag trade where, according to National Cotton 
Council studies consumption of bag fabrics required 355,000 bales of cotton in 
1951 and only 155,000 bales in 1957. Representing a market loss of approxi- 
mately 220 million linear yards to the cheaper commodities of paper and im- 
ported burlap, this decline over 6 years has caused liquidation of some mills and 
forced others to crowd into the competition for supplying apparel use fabrics. 

Since the brunt of price competition from paper, plastics and nonwoven ma- 
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terials has centered on the area of industrial uses, it is not strange that the 
6-year loss in this broad division has been estimated at the equivalent of a 
million bales of raw cotton. Of total outut, the percentage estimated for in- 
dustrial uses has dropped from 32 to 21. The industrial division has, of course, 
added products of manmade fibers which in some measure offset this sharp 
decline in their cotton products. 


GROWTH OF APPAREL TRADES 


Fortunately, corresponding gains have been realized in the third major 
division of apparel uses which in 1957 accounted for about 50 percent of raw 
cotton consumption in the National Cotton Council’s analysis. In 1951, the 
percentage of total industry output going to apparel was reckoned at less than 
37 percent. This experience of growth, both actual and relative, emphasizes 
not only the major importance of this area, but the changing character of mar- 
ket demand and the ready response of mills to the adjustments of supplying it. 
In providing for the innumerable items that together make up the apparel busi- 
ness, practically every type of fabric is competitive and a wide variety of finishes 
adds to their selective attraction. 

Facilities used in stimulating and satisfying the diversified needs and desires 
of the American public for wearing apparel embrace virtually all elements and 
successive stages in textile industry and commerce. For most of the primary 
mills making broad woven goods, this function is the chief and often the sole 
source of livelihood. It is even more important to several hundred finishing 
plants and to other hundreds of firms in the converting trades which are cus- 
tomers of the mills and employ the finishers’ skills and techniques; Many 
thousands of apparel manufacturing establishments, located in every State of 
the Union are directly involved and their customers, in aggregate, total untold 
millions of wholesale and retail dealers for whom traffic in apparel items is vital 
to existence. 

CONSUMER IS KING 


In essence, each factor in the entire chain of production and distribution is 
aiming at the ultimate consumer and catering to his necessities and whims. 
This vast consumption represented by the American public, man, woman, and 
child, has steadily grown over the years to a present reckoning of more than 175 
million persons. From 1951 this is an increase of 21 million or more than 13.5 
percent. And despite changing tastes and satisfactions, it is evident that con- 
sumer purchases of apparel items, in total, have been well sustained in physical 
volume during the recent years of mercantile caution and general employment 
of hand-to-mouth buying practices throughout the avenues of trade. 

The recovery in cotton textiles, with its special emphasis on the expanding 
market for apparel goods does not signify that there is a huge pent-up demand 
and the makings of a market boom. We have no Korean war plunge into a 
tide of soaring prices and speculative inventory accumulation such as distorted 
the early part of the decade, brought about later downward excesses, and even 
now contributes to mistaken analyses of what lies ahead. Rather we have a 
situation underlining our forecast of a year ago that recovery would come 
“when the buying trades recover sufficient courage to prepare for future busi- 
ness with confidence,” a courage usually provided by “the prod of advancing 
prices or inability to obtain immediate delivery on wanted merchandise.” 

There is the prospect of a steady offtake of merchandise. Public confidence 
is being shown. Retail supplies are moderately on the low side of consistency 
with demand. The industry’s customers at long last are having to face up to 
the curtailments of the last 21 months and the necessity for anticipatory buy- 
ing, an anticipation which is enhanced by the fact that the public is selective 
in its demands and desires not just ordinary goods of past times but goods 
having advantages of styling and built-in characteristics of minimum care, no 
iron, wash and wear, new finishes and effects—all qualities associated with for- 
ward contracting and advance planning. Mills are acquiring order backlogs 
currently which reflect alike the precariousness of dependence on immediate 
replacement of staple goods from stock, and the necessity that the public be 
offered the qualities it has indicated are desired. 

To replenishment of distribution inventory and restoration of the pipelines 
has been added the spur of a change in the price trend which can lead to better 
employment, more opportunity to the industry to realize profitable operations, 
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and the powerful influence exerted on the whole national economy when the 
textile and textile products industries are contribuiing their share of lifeblood 
to the veins and arteries of American business. This too is a substantial boost 
to the textile recovery, and it is doubly significant since any improvement is not 
an addition to items which our economy has caused to become overpriced, but to 
the least privileged areas in that respect. 

The October 1958 BLS wholesale index for cotton products was only 87.9 
percent against an all nonfood commodity index of 126.4, cotton goods being 
38.5 points or about 30 percent under the general average. The cost of living 
price index likewise shows clothing at well below average with an index of 
107.3 against 119.7 for food and 127.9 for rent. An orderly improvement from 
these depressed conditions must constitute a long delayed and much needed 
adjustment in the economy. 


DISMANTLED AND IDLE SPINDLES MARK ADJUSTMENT 


It is important to recognize, in this transition from recession to recovery 
which has been underway for several months past, that the textile industry was 
forced to carry on a bootstrap or do-it-yourself operation. As in its previous 
history, this meant drastic measure of production curtailment, reduced employ- 
ment, and the sacrifice of mill activity. Inevitably there was liquidation of 
plants whose financial resources were not equal to the long strain of profitless 
competition. In addition to the charted records, Census statistics show that 
since the beginning of the current year another 378,000 spindles have been 
removed from the total of installed plant machinery. This adds up to 1,529,000 
dismantled spindles within the last 3 years, a decline of 7 percent since the 
beginning of 1956. Beyond this liquidation of potential capacity, idle spindleage 
has averaged around 1,400,000 and for the working equipment, average hours 
of active operation have suffered a’ sharp decline. Such records of past and 
current performance are stark testimony to the economic misery through which 
the industry has had to battle its way unaided out of recession’s gloom into the 
dawn of recovery. 

Unlike other sections of the American economy, which have been favored with 
direct Government subsidies, financial and tax benefits, or which have enjoyed 
large-scale Government buying of their products, textiles have been made the 
ugly ducklings of the national barnyard. In consequence, textile people have 
become leading critics of a foreign trade policy which fundamentally discrim- 
inates unfairly against the American producer of textiles and apparel while at 
the same time it grants special privileges here to his foreign competitors and 
bounties abroad. ‘The rising tide of cheap foreign-made cotton goods flowing 
freely through our home markets remains an unsolved problem which will ham- 
per recovery as it weighted the burden of recession. Although apologists may 
cite the limited yardage compared with domestic production, they conveniently 
ignore the undermining influences of infinitesimally low prices on American 
values, the still heavy concentration of imports in limited segments of the 
industry’s production, and the increased emphasis on apparel shipments which 
pyramid the labor advantages through three processing stages and thus short 
circuit essential elements of the American economy. They attempt to minimize 
the precipitous rise in volume of apparel imports since 1958, and for the first 
9 months of the year, a gain of 18 percent in yardage of piece goods imports 
at the very time American production was under stringent curtailment. 


U.S. POLICIES STILL FAVOR MILLS ABROAD 


When the Congress begins to examine the situation, it will find that American 
mills must pay the full Government support price or better for American cotton ; 
they must meet or do better than the minimum wage standards set by the Fair 
Labor Standards and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Acts; they must gen- 
erally operate in compliance with a multiplicity of Federal, State, and local 
laws and regulations which comprise social and labor legislation for the Ameri- 
ean living standard; and they must sell goods requiring such cost of manufac- 
ture in foreign markets where restrictions are many and, chiefly, in the home 
market where Government has emasculated the tariff structure which once 
buttressed our living and working standards. 
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It will also become aware that foreign mills have no such burden. In raw 
materials, they have the benefit of our surplus cotton at prices 20 percent under 
what American mills must pay. They have added gain from our financing of 
their cotton purchases and our arrangements of three-way deals, involving 
United States purchases of foreign textiles to supply nonindustrial countries. 
They enjoy the benefits of technological and marketing advice freely given them 
by our Government and the latter’s promotional activities through exhibitions 
and otherwise. To cheap cotton they add the advantages of wage rates which 
in Japan, the most industrialized competitor, are but a tenth of the wages paid 
in the United States while the sweatshop labor of the British colony of Hong 
Kong is paid in the small average weaving mill less than the equivalent of 
7 cents an hour. And although Japan has adopted a voluntary quota, which 
has 3 more years to run, its industry has already begun to push for an in- 
creased share of our market, especially in the areas of gingham and wearing 
apparel where concentration is still most pronounced. Our oncoming recovery 
is offered as a basis for higher expectations without any recognition that import 
acceleration helped to prolong the recession period. More justifiable is the 
contention that quantitative restrictions are not applied to similar goods imported 
from other countries and particularly from Hong Kong whose shipments of 
cheap apparel products to the United States have tripled in 1958 after a ten- 
fold rise in 1957. 

Since our Government Departments (State, Commerce, and Agriculture) have 
endorsed the principles of orderly marketing and diversification of product as 
established in the Japanese arrangements, it would seem imperative that similar 
procedures be inaugurated for other textile-producing nations. This would pro- 
vide, not only for equality in our international relationships, but an overall 
limit to the uncertainties of destructive foreign competition and their under- 
mining of the domestic economy. 

W. Ray Bet., President. 
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1964 PROBLEMS IN THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
New York, N.Y., November 28, 1958. 
Hon. JoHNn O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senator, Providence, RI. 


Dear SENATOR PostorE: This is supplemental to our previous correspondence 
regarding injury to the U.S. textile industry from Japanese imports. 

It has come to my attention that testimony submitted to your subcommittee 
by the American Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc., purports to show that 
certain U.S.-made garments enjoy a price advantage in the U.S. market over 
similar Japanese-made garments. The specific examples to which I refer are 
numbered 1, 4, and 5 in the testimony and are as follows: 


EXAMPLE 1.—Underwear (cotton T-shirt, combed yarns, No. 40's) 











aD. Ge ct ied Ee. 8 eS ee ee per dozen__ $3.50 
II AE | Bask tia aide arcane meratin ki eowde ee ceo nan . 50 
cise iN lied a taal ala cinels eseninvinieahdisimeenennesanetienis .88 
I eS ccseinsinakmabanabewabandhuntomiaieain . 07 
ON Re SCR eT a eS nS ee 4. 95 
Broker’s commission and importer’s margin____._.___.______--_-_ cntabotemdba . 99 
I aceite ernie ndparu iene 5. 94 
I a oe 2 a nascearemesiaeimnrehmesdoes . 89 
Deters See ee re... +. Aabaal emul 6. 83 
U.S. manufacturer’s price to retailers_.._t.c.___......___.---___ a ie cecal. 5. 50 
ere nn aia Eh ha ccm sa es ber ppm nose ceawoewi 1.38 


EXAMPLE 4.—Knitted pajamas (30's) 











i RN gd laa Bice ee ae ne per dozen__ $5. 00 
a a Ec . 40 
i Aichi enbehaiindoassedhcbnamndabeabeoidivenign sites asaistbaca 1. 50 
I nn eo ete .10 
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Broker’s commission and importer’s margin__........________-___ 1. 40 
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In ie TI ns crimson 13. 53 
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Renn a ot te titaee nom mnape . 99 
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EXAMPLE 5,—Men’s undershorts (20’s—30’s) 
BP I sig sect casadtidnde Csi aeccinniamnp eal de patsiipuligiththen oan per dozen__ $3. 10 
I ae es alt cess dieecben ttlichecerevebenaiumnimes . 35 
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Broker’s commission and importer’s margin 


Price to wholesaler 
Wholesaler’s markup 
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As regards example 1, Japanese T-shirts as a matter of fact retail at three 
for $1 in this country which obviously makes their starting figure of $3.50 a 
dozen in Japan ridiculous, to say nothing of the subsequent figures. Further- 
more, according to the BLS Wholesale Price Index, the U.S. manufacturer’s 
price to retailers is $5.733, not the $5.50 cited. The net result of all this, of 
course, is to point up the fact that if the last line of the examples read “Japa- 
nese price advantage” it would be more nearly correct although possibly low. 

For example, rayon T-shirts were recently offered to wholesalers in New York 
City at $2.40 a dozen and upon inquiry we were informed by the Bureau of 
Customs in Washington that these particular shirts were dutiable at 45 percent 
ad valorem. ‘This case is presently pending with the Federal Trade Commission 
since the garments were not labeled in accordance with the rayon and acetate 
rules and it is our feeling that this was done so that they could be brought in as 
cotton T-shirts at the 25-percent rate. 

As regards example 2, like the president of mill No. 1 below, I never heard of a 
U.S. manufactured knit pajama at 99 cents. However, assuming for the sake of 
argument that their starting figure of $5 per dozen in Japan is correct, the duty 
would be $1.25 since the rate is 25 percent ad valorem. Also, since a dozen 
pajamas cost and weigh more than a dozen T-shirts, it is hard for me to under- 
stand how the insurance and freight can be less for pajamas. As a further 
indication of the ridiculous nature of the figures cited, I would like to point out 
that U.S.-made men’s and women’s knit pajamas sell at retail for about $5 to $15 
each while boys’ and girls’ knit pajamas retail from $2.49 to $5.98 each. 

While the figures cited would seem to constitute a reductio ad absurdum in 
themselves, I have considered this important enough not only to prepare these 
few comments of my own but also to obtain the reaction of five of our members. 

In the limited time available, it was not possible to canvass our entire mem- 
bership but those whose opinions are quoted below have been in business from 
30 to 60 years and are highly respected manufacturers. 


Mill No.1 


“In reference to your letter of the 20th asking for comments on the figures 
presented by American Importers of Japanese Textiles, I cannot help but feel 
this is the silliest argument that can be imagined. I never heard of a pair of 
pajamas that retailed for $1.13 even for the smallest child and if example No. 1 
refers to men’s goods, I do not know where they are going to find any shirts 
made of 40CP that sell to the retailer for $5.50. 

“But the question of price advantage would be decided by the ability of the 
importer to sell their product. We feel sure that the stores that buy Japanese 
goods would not buy them if they could buy equal quality American goods for 
less, which is what these importers are contending.” 


Mill No.2 


“We have gone over your letter of November 20, listing various comparative 
costs of the J'apanese product with the U.S. product, and note the statement that 
the American Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc., use these figures to show that 
U.S. products are sold cheaper than the Japanese product delivered in the United 
States. 

“To take your example No. 1—undershirt, combed cotton T-shirts No. 40s 
combed yarn—we would like to see a sample of such a garment that is sold to 
the retailers in the United States for $5.50 per dozen. We presume, of course, 
that you are referring to a men’s T-shirt—not a boy’s T-shirt. 

“Also, our experience in boys’ line was brought forward very clearly in a con- 
tract that we had with General Motors that was later canceled, because they 
eould buy a Japanese shirt cheaper. You recall, undoubtedly, the correspond- 
ence that we had regarding that transaction. 

“In this particular case, the U.S. distributor sold these goods to General 
Motors at $3.60 a dozen. He would have to make at least 10 percent or 36 
cents, bringing his cost to $3.24 per dozen. From this he would have to deduct 
the cost of screening on two sides of a shirt, which could not be done for less 
than $1, which would bring the actual ccst of this shirt to $2.24 per dozen, 
delivered in Chicago. 

“We have figured this out using approximations for the insurance, duty, etc., 
as we do not have identical figures, but on a basis of delivered price in Chicago 
of $2.24, this shirt would have to be sold for approximately $1 per dozen f.o.b. 
Japan. 
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“Another instance, that we ran into was a large chainstore that was selling 
a boy’s T-shirt with a cowboy motif screen printed on the front. These were 
sold at 29 cents each, and a concern would have to buy these at $2.62 c.i.f. New 
York, which, using approximate figures for insurance, freight, duty, etc., would 
make the price f.o.b. Japan around $1.40. 

“In both of these instances, a shirt manufacturer in the United States would 
have to be sold for considerably more than the price quoted for these Japanese 
products. 

“We believe that figures submitted by the American Importers of Japanese 
Textiles, Inc., should be very carefully checked.” 


Mill No. 3 

Recently we had one of these Japanese pairs of shorts sent in to us by one of 
our salesmen but unfortunately I am not able to locate this garment at this 
time. I remember it was around $1.50 per dozen cheaper than a similar garment 
that we have in our line. * * * I personally don’t think, Mr. McCabe, we would 
have any problem if we had a U.S. price advantage of $1.47 or even the 47 cents, 
on men’s undershorts over the Japanese. We would find immediately that our 
business on the woven shorts had improved.” 


Mill No. 4 

This is in response to your general letter to members dated November 20, 1958, 
wherein you give an extract from the testimony by the American Importers of 
Japanese Textiles, Inc., before the Senate subcommittee.” 

“T don’t see that the supposed comparisons cited proved a thing. For example, 
they should compare ‘wholesaler’s price’ with ‘U.S. manufacturers’ price’ which 
would eliminate the favorable buildup which they are able to show by including 
‘wholesaler’s markup’ to the price of Jap goods. I believe it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the cheap Jap goods which are found on the retail and par- 
ticularly the chainstore counters very seldom if ever go through wholesale chan- 
nels but instead are marketed by the brokers of Jap imports direct to U.S. retail 
merchants. 

“Another point that doesn’t make sense to us is that a combed cotton T-shirt 
made from 40/1 and priced at $3.50 f.o.b. Japan carries a charge for insurance 
and freight of 50 cents per dozen whereas a knitted pajama from 30/1 yarn and 
therefore considerably heavier than the above cotton T-shirt, also priced at $5 
per dozen or $1.50 higher than the T-shirt, carries a charge for insurance and 
freight of oniy 40 cents per dozen. It would seem that the insurance and freight 
charge on one or the other items is badly off. Further, they apparently have 
compared the retail selling price per unit of the Jap pajama versus the manu- 
facturers’ price of the U.S. pajama. 

“In the men’s undershorts, are they knitted or woven? In that example, they 
again attempt to take advantage of ‘wholesalers’ markup’ on Jap goods and 
compare that with the U.S. manufacturers’ price. Hardly comparable com- 
parisons. 

“In short, Bob, we think the testimony represented by the three comparisons 
is absurd and absolutely meaningless.” 


Mill No. 5 

“IT would not think that in the case of Japanese goods sold through chain- 
stores, that the broker’s commission and importer’s margin, plus the whole- 
saler’s markup would be just about completely eliminated. I would think that 
there would be, and are, shipments direct to large chainstores. The only costs 
for importing, other than duty, and the charges in the first section of the cost 
sheet, would be a flat fee of $75 or thereabouts for a custom’s broker to clear 
the items through customs. This at least is my experience in importing on rare 
occasions here.” 

As regards “example 3” I believe that the duty on these shorts should be 93 
cents if knit and $1.395 if woven. However, apart from the apparently minor 
question of accuracy the more important point here is the fact that their 62 
eents duty figure indicates that these are knit shorts. According to the BLS 
Wholesale Price Index, the U.S. manufacturer‘s price is $6.242 rather than $4.25 
so that once again it appears that the final line should read “Japanese price 
advantage.” 
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I trust that this will be useful to you and your subcommittee and with the 
thought that it may be helpful to Assistant Secretary Kearns of the Department 
of Commerce, I am sending a copy to him as well. 

Very truly yours, 
UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
Rosert D. McCase, Managing Director. 


UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
New York, N.Y., December 9, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR PASTORE: Received too late for inclusion in my letter of Novem- 
ber 28 is the following information which I should like to have attributed 
to mill No. 6. 

I should appreciate your including it in the record of your subcommittees 
hearings on the U.S. textile industry. 


Mill No. 6 


In answer to your report on the Japanese import quotas for 1959, I submit the 
following information : 

“Exrample No. 1.—T-shirt made out of 40s combed peeler cannot be produced 
for less than $8.70 on 2 percent terms, f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis., commission paid. 
Japanese price advantage, $1.90. 

“We can produce a 24s combed peeler T-shirt for possibly as low as $7 f.o.b. 
Milwaukee, commission paid. Japanese price advantage, 17 cents. 

“Example No. 4.—Knitted pajamas. We can come nowhere near, even on our 
cheaper knitted ski-type knitted pajama, the prices that the Underwear Insti- 
tute mentions in their letter. It looks to us as though the average American 
manufacturer of a halfway decent quality knit ski pajama would be overpriced 
by as much as $10 or $15 per dozen. The Japanese advantage would be this 
quantity. 

“Example No. 5.—Men’s knit shorts. If you are talking about briefs, the 
average good brief sells for $1 retail, which is a $7 wholesale price. The 
Japanese advantage would be $1.28 per dozen. 

“If the shorts are midways, the Japanese advantage would be even greater; 
at American prices of $10.50 the Japanese would have a $4.78 price advantage. 

“I think it is obvious, and has been right along, that the Japanese have a 
fantastic price advantage over American manufacturers of textile products. I 
think that the individual or the testimony by the American importers of Jap- 
anese Textiles, Inc., had their tongue in cheek when they submitted the prices 
you quote in your letter of November 20. As I stated, it is an accepted, acknowl- 
edged, undebatable fact that the Japanese have a fantastic price advantage over 
the American manufacturers of soft goods and the U.S. subcommittee investigat- 
ing this particular information should have their heads examined to even be 
debating the subject.” 

Thank you for your cooperation in this extremely important matter. 

Very truly yours, 
UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
Rosert D. McCase, 
Managing Director. 


UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
New York 16, N.Y., December 16, 1958. 
Hon. Joun O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DeaR SENATOR PAstToRE: I should appreciate very much your adding the in- 
formation below to that previously submitted to you for inclusion in the record 
of your subcommittee’s hearings on the U.S. textile industry. 


Mill No.7 


“In reference to your letter on the Japanese import quotas for 1959, I would 
like to suggest the possibility that the American importers of Japanese Textiles, 
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Inc., might have had an ulterior motive as they establish the average price for 
U.S. manufacturers’ garments as they pass them to retailers. If this informa- 
tion were presented low in testimony to the Senate subcommittee, it would dis- 
tort the picture on the U.S. price advantage. 

“It seems obvious that if the U.S. price advantage were as great as shown 
in the examples in your letter of November 20, there would be no remaining 
advantage in importing Japanese goods. I do not feel that the American people 
are so desirous of Japanese merchandise that they will pay a premium for it. 

“Their example, No. 1 cotton T-shirts, does not state whether these garments 
were children’s or men’s. I would like to say, however, that our price on chil- 
dren’s T-shirts ranging from 2s to 14s is $6 per dozen. Your U.S. price re- 
tailers’ average is shown as $5.50. In the example in No. 5, the retailers’ 
selling price per unit of $1.13 includes the retailer markup. This figure is com- 
pared with the U.S. manufacturer’s price or the price to the retailer which 
does not include the retailer’s markup, therefore is deceptive in showing a 14 
cents disadvantage. Here again it is not stated whether the knitted pajamas 
are children’s or adults’. 

“Our children’s cotton knit pajamas range in size range from 2 to 14 and sell 
to the retailer from $18 to $22.50 per dozen. Even this does not coincide with 
the U.S. manufactured price, even to the retailer. Certainly, it is not at all 
comparable with the retailers price on Japanese merchandise after markup. 

“Re their example No. 5 on men’s undershorts, they have suggested that the 
U.S. manufacturer’s price is $4.25 per dozen. This is our price for boys’ size 
ranges from 2 to 14. 

“IT am not suggesting that our prices are average; however, we do consider 
ourselves in the medium price range of children’s underwear. Our customers 
are buying in this category. I would like to suggest that certainly further con- 
sideration should be given prior to accepting the figures submitted by the Ameri- 
can Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc. I might further add that our boys’ 
undershirts, size range from 2 to 14, sell to retailers for $5 per dozen.” 

I trust you have found the information which I have transmitted to you help- 
ful in setting the record straight. 

If there is any other way in which we can be of assistance in preventing 
further harm to the U.S. textile industry, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
Rosert D. McCase, 
Managing Director. 


UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
New York, N.Y., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. Henry KEARNS, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. KEARNS: In accordance with your statement at our meeting on 
Thursday, October 30, 1958, that you would be glad to receive letters embody- 
ing the views expressed at that time, I am submitting the following for your 
consideration. 

First of all, while the point is a rather obvious one, I should like to mention 
the fact that while U.S. manufacturing industries, in general, realized a profit 
on sales of 4.8 percent in 1957, the textile mill products industry’s profit was 1.9 
percent and that of the apparel industry was 1.3 percent. Corresponding figures 
for the first two quarters of 1958 are as follows: 


[In percent] 


All manu- | Textile mill 
facturing products Apparel 
industries 


1st quarter 
The conclusion seems clear that neither textile mill products nor apparel is in 


any position to absorb any more punishment and it would seem, further, that 
they should be the objects of the best attention and assistance which the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce is able to afford since one of its statutory functions is to 
foster, promote, and develop the manufacturing industries of the United States. 
Second, according to FT 110, the following was the dollar value of cotton 
knit underwear and outerwear (largely T, polo, and other knit shirts made by 
underwear manufacturers) imported from Japan for the years indicated: 


These figures, which do not include knit nightwear, seem to me to indicate not 
only the need for continued limitations but also more effective measures in that 
regard. 

Third, in view of the voluntary controls adopted as of January 1, 1957, FT 130 
was established to provide us with more detailed information regarding cotton 
imports from Japan. According to this source the following was the dollar 
value of cotton underwear and nightwear imported from Japan for the periods 
indicated : 


1957—July-December 

1958—January 
February 
March 


Total for 9 months 


It would seem appropriate to repeat here the information which I gave you 
last Thursday regarding the receipt of these FT 130 reports: 


Period covered by report Date report received 
July 1957 
August 1957 Mar, 24, 1958. 
September 1957 May 20, 1958. 
October—December 1957 Aug. 13, 1958. 
January 1958 Do. 
February 1958 Aug. 19, 1958. 
March 1958 Nov. 4, 1958. 


While both of these sets of figures provide ample evidence of continuing and, 
in fact, increasing injury to our industry they also point up the difficulty which 
we experience in our efforts to keep accurate records of the nature and extent 
of that injury. 

As a further indication of this problem, according to MITI, 195,656 dozen 
Japanese T shirts were exported to this country in the last 6 months of 1957 
and 114,678 dozen, or 59 percent of this total, were exported in the month of 
December. According to FT 130, the 6-month figure was 131,939 dozen and the 
comparable figure from FT 110 was 426,265 dozen. 

For the first 7 months of 1958, the MITI total was 184,502 dozen T shirts, of 
which 83,510, or 45 percent, were exported in the month of March. According to 
FT 180, the 1958 total which thus far includes only January, February, and 
March, is 144,924 dozen and the comparable figure from FT 110 is 844,778 dozen. 
Witt such discrepancies and time lags in reporting, together with the bunching 
of imports as shown above, it is extremely difficult to know how badly we are 
being hurt. We find ourselves being placed in the position of attempting to lock 
the barn door after the horse has been stolen, through no lack of vigilance on 
our part. 

As I am sure you know, U.S. exports, exclusive of military aid shipments, in- 
creased 58.63 percent between 1953 and 1957. However, Japanese exports over 
the same period increased 124.15 percent and her exports of $600,500,000 to the 
United States in 1957 were 214 times the 1953 figure. Again, as you know, the 
Commerce Department’s Office of Business Bconomics reported, according to the 
“Daily News Record” of October 20, 1958, that cash dividend payments for tex- 
tile and leather firms were down $1,800,000 in September 1958, as compared with 
September 1957. Furthermore, the total amount of such payments for the first 
9 months of this year was down $9,900,000 from the corresponding period of 
1957. 

Also, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as reported in the “Daily 
News Record” of October 24, 1958, employment of production workers in the 
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textile mill products and apparel industries was down 92,800 in September 1958 
as compared with September 1957. Fair labor standards laws, immigration laws, 
wage and hour laws, and similar legislation designed to protect American labor 
cannot achieve their objectives if further harm is permitted to be done to the 
industries which have provided employment for these workers. 

Now, as regards Hong Kong, which I know is an extraneous matter as far 
as the Japanese agreement is concerned but which I should like to refer to 
briefly. According to the “Daily News Record” of September 5, 1958, total ex- 
ports of underwear and nightwear from Hong Kong to the United States from 
January to June 1957 were $59,174 but from January to June 1958 the total was 
$1,152,000. 1f you compare with this 6 months’ total the 1956 total of $39,178 and 
the 1957 total of $692,522, the size and increasingly serious nature of this prob- 
lem becomes apparent. To repeat what I said above, the necessity for continued 
and more effective controls seems to be obvious not only in the interest of our 
manufacturers but also of their employees and the communities in which they 
live and work and pay taxes. 

I trust that you will find all of this helpful in your discussions and I shall 
look forward to hearing from you regarding their outcome. 

Very truly yours, 
UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE, 
Rosert D. McCabe, 
Managing Director. 


CABLE Rarncoat Co., 
Boston, Mass., December 30, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR PASTORE: We understand that you are chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce investigating the textile 
industry. We feel that we should inform you of the plight that the rainwear 
industry finds itself in in regard to Japanese competition. 

We manufacture an item for children’s use of rubber-coated cotton fabric 
raincoats. The total domestic market on this item is between 5 and 6 million 
units per year. In 1958, the Japanese imports ran to approximately 20 percent 
of this total; in 1959, we feel that it will run 50 percent of the total market. 
By 1960, we feel that there will be practically none of this particular item 
manufactured in this country and that nearly all the raincoats will be imported 
from Japan. 

My firm is the largest manufacturer of raincoats in this country and we do 
all our manufacturing in various plants through New England. I’m sure you 
can see the problems which this Japanese competition brings about, namely, 
curtailment of manufacture, loss of large employment in the New England 
States, which the New England States cannot afford. 

We would appreciate any suggestions or thoughts which, in any way, could 
shed some enlightenment toward the solution of this problem. 

Yours very truly, 
AusTIN L. CABLE, Vice President. 


(Following is another letter which was requested to be inserted in 
the transcript :) 


Subject: Decline in sales of card clothing felt as the result of importations of 
competing type felt. 
DECEMBER 23, 1958. 
Mr. Rosert S. TAPLINGER, 
Robert 8. Taplinger Associates, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: Your organization is conducting a nationwide campaign on behalf 
of all branches of the woolen and worsted textile industry of the United States 
to attempt to highlight the problems confronting the entire American textile 
industry as the result of damaging inroads from foreign competition. 

I understand that the goal of this program represents the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $150,000 per annum to promote a “buy American woolen and 
worsted” program. I have been requested by the members of my association to 
present to you a typical situation which the nonwoven wool felt manufacturers 
are confronted with in connection with the sale of card clothing felt sold to 
eard clothing foundation manufacturers. 
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In order to describe to you the type of product referred to in this letter, I 
might state at the outset that card clothing felt is a comparatively high-priced 
industrial specialty felt designed specifically for sale to card clothing foundation 
manufacturers. 

This felt is an expendable item utilized on carding machinery by textile mills. 
The steps in the sale of this material are as follows: 

1. The nonwoven wool felt mill produces this industrial specialty felt known 
as ecard clothing felt for which there is no other end use. 

2. The sale of this specialty felt is made to card clothing foundation manu- 
facturers. 

8. The card clothing foundation manufacturers in turn, following further 
fabrication, sell the further fabricated card clothing foundation to textile mills 
for use on carding machinery. 

We have information that the volume of business in the sale of card clothing 
specialty felt in the first 10 months of 1958 compared to a similar period of 1957 
has dropped in volume at the rate of 92 percent. 

The major cause of this extreme loss in volume is the competition from im- 
ported card clothing felts imported in the main from Belgium. Because of the 
specialized nature of this material, with no other end use than its sale to card 
clothing foundation manufacturers (the end user being the textile mills of the 
United States), this volume must be considered as a complete loss to the 
domestic industry producing this type of felt. 

My reason for bringing this forcibly to your attention is to point out the 
incongruity of a sizable promotional program being supported by the textile 
industry of the United States on the basis of “buy American,” when at the 
very same time these textile mills are utilizing card clothing made with im- 
ported felt on their carding machinery. 

It is perhaps true that the end user (the woolen textile mill) is not aware 
of the fact that the card clothing foundations being purchased by them contain 
a backing of imported felt. 

It would seem to this association that your organization through its bulletin 
service in aid of the woolen and worsted textile program which you sponsor 
might assist the overall “buy American” program by calling to the attention 
of the textile mills using carding machinery backed with card clothing felt 
the fact that they may perhaps be supporting the cause of imported textiles. 

It is further respectfully suggested that these textile mills could very well 
make inquiry through their purchasing departments as to whether or not the 
card clothing foundation manufacturers in their sales to the textile mills are 
or are not supplying domestically manufactured textile products. 

It is to be noted that the imported landed cost of card clothing felt accord- 
ing to our latest information is approxiriately one-third less than the cost of 
domestically produced card clothing felt. It seems to us inconsistent that the 
textile industry is promoting to the greatest extent possible a “sell American 
textile program,” and at the same time may be promoting a “buy imported 
textile program.” 

I would appreciate very much receiving your reaction to the comments 
contained in this letter and also would appreciate very much whatever support 
you can give to our small but specialized industry. 

Very truly yours, 
HeErRBerT S. BLAKE, Jr., Secretary. 


CoutTurE Fasrics, Ltp., 
New York, N.Y., December 1, 1958. 
Senator Joun O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee To Study Textile Industry of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR PasTorRE: I have followed with interest the statement made 
before your committee pertaining to the silk industry. Mr. Milton Rubin, a 
competitor of this firm, clearly stated the case of all silk manufacturers of this 
country who find themselves being destroyed by Japanese silks imported into 
this country. 

It seems inconceivable that Japan, who has received so many dollars by sale 
of raw silk to this eountry, would pursue a course inimical to its own best in- 
terests, and destroy its customers for this raw silk. With one all-embracing 
statement Mr. Masaoka has denied the existence of a silk industry in the United 
States before your committee and has thereby shown Japan’s willingness to 
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destroy a market for its raw silk in order to completely usurp this market for 
its woven goods. 

I strongly feel that the U.S. silk industry has well served this country’s 
consumers by making available top quality and dependable merchandise from 
reputable manufacturers. It has given work to many in the weaving, dyeing, 
throwing, and yarn-dyeing segments of the industry. 

I therefore wish to advise you that our firm takes the same stand in this 
matter as the position taken by the American Silk Mills. 

Sincerely, 


ARNOLD ZAVELL, President. 


THE FABRICMART CORP., 
New York, N.Y., December 2, 1958. 
Senator Joun O. Pastore, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee To Study Textile Industry of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Pastore: I have read a copy of the statement Mr. Milton 
Rubin, president of American Silk Mills, made before your committee on Novem- 
ber 12, 1958, in New York City. 

The views presented by Mr. Milton Rubin express my sentiments in this mat- 
ter, which is so important to us who are a part of the American silk industry. 

I have also read that Mr. Mike Masaoka testified a few days later before 
your committee that there is no silk industry in the United States. This we 
both know is not a fact; but if Japan is allowed to indiscriminately continue 
to export large quantities of silk piece goods to this country, there will not be a 
silk industry in the United States. No American industry can survive this type 
of unfair competition and I feel very strongly our Government should take 
action now to relieve this situation. 

I sincerely hope your committee can recommend a satisfactory solution to this 
pressing problem. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHANIE CARTWRIGHT, Vice President. 


H. M. Ciynes Co., 
‘New Bedford, Mass., November 21, 1958. 
Senator JoHN O. PAsToRE, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Dear Sir: In your search for reasons for textile ills, perhaps a close look at 
the following quoted prices might help you understand the situation. The prices 
I quote are all on Japanese goods. I once sent a letter similar to this to our 
good Senator Saltonstall. It made no impression on him. 

I would suggest that you delegate someone to procure prices of comparable 
American-made goods. That should be simple. 


Per dozen 
Umbrella, 8-rib, all metal shank, girls’.......................-.....-... $6. 75 
Umbrella, 10-rib, metal shank, ladles’ . -...- eee eee tiew ne eenin an somiene 7.75 
Shoes, moccasin style, boys’, vinyl plastic__..._.___._._.---------.-...-- *2. 00 
DOGONES (OO BO, CIOUOE DOC a on oc ens sii ene nnn nnse 15. 75 
IRN = I i  ccectenernemrenetchencs mmm mraimenaenemenaicnee 4. 75 
ee ee 3. 00 
GCendurcy. iornvwienl Bae Guts. ooo os nee 7.95 
es ne i sinc scene inion monsoon even aienencsmenenmabanmsnaie 7. 95 
Knit pullovers, round neck, half sleeves (cotton) ~--...-----_-...-..-~- 5. 50 
Teniies* ceasiiotaie ecttetha. 2iiine! woo e sl es it tien ee oe ee 7.75 
T-shirts, men’s) Gylom relnfortedia2s wesc oss tk 3. 00 
Sport shirts, sanforized gingham, long sleeve..._..--.-------..--~--~--- 12. 75 
BDOTE, Meili HRAROL, LODE BIRRIC iii peii penn deted me ennehe ayer mpapere= 12, 75 
OES DORE MIE. SEINE cece reser dintch ev omeplnanenngs peepinins shenacienitesiinnevensphan 7. 25 
PSOE SDC MIA GENER OO i i ere nesenende tener cimapmepsemnreyprrinbecberedenmmmmcbep scene 13. 50 
FOLGER, OTE 1 OR BITE s DENCE TENG Cen eiennenscnncnenwns 2. 15-4. 25 
Gasdiqans.  CRAGIERS «.. DEICO-.TODE C6. acinwedienbnieenddentannnnnia 4, 25-7. 75 
ARG AEA OORE, DONE: OF NOD a.qeccneconnqelitie nen cow eenngosiebeepedsinne 5. 50 
I AAMRTR Gs © SONNE A in oh os riceniem aphid meget <iegintp reee ten arenes tah in eeiepesinemncoemedimentsen 7.20 
| -GRISCE, CRUORGDE, DUCO , TODER.0 tein estin Sedna ornsnetnnsaemint 1. 95-3. 75 


1 Per pair. 
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That should be enough for you to get the idea. The remedy should be simple 


although I do not expect free traders to see it. I don’t know where you stand. 
I think it has been made crystal clear that our John Kennedy stands for New 
England last. 

Yours truly, 


H. M. CLynes. 


AMERICAN SILK Mrits, INC., 
New York, N.Y., November 18, 1958. 
Senator JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee to Study Textile Industry of the Senate Com- 
mittee On Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR PAsToRE: I have noted with interest the remarks of Mr. M. 
Masaoka before your subcommittee on November 14, as reported in “Women’s 
Wear” and the “Daily News Record” of November 17, 1958. 

In addressing himself to my statement of November 12 before the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Masaoka stated that I was not speaking for the American Silk Council. 
I never contended that I was. I spoke only in my own behalf as president of 
American Silk Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Masaoka is reported to have said in reply to my statement that “it is not 
true there is a silk industry in the United States as such.” This statement, 
which is an exercise in semantics, will come as a great surprise to the remain- 
ing weavers in the industry who will manufacture close to 25 million linear 
yards of silk fabrics this year. Unless effective relief is granted against the 
encroachments of Japanese competition, Mr. Masaoka’s statement which is now 
false may very well soon become true. 

I note Mr. Masaoka’s further statement that “silk is historically a Japanese 
industry” and his suggestion that the United States tariff on silk goods be 
further reduced, notwithstanding a proposed cut of 15 percent in Japanese tex- 
tile wage rates as reported recently by one of the largest Japanese weavers. 
We do not deny that there is a Japanese silk weaving industry. We are in fact 
very much aware of it and of the effects which its exports to the United States 
have on competing American producers. We do not believe, however, that the 
Japanese have any standing before your subcommittee to argue that their silk 
weaving industry should be favored over the domestic industry and in fact pro- 
tected in its attempt completely to appropriate our yarn, fabric, and eventually 
an important portion of our apparel market. 

Further if history has any bearing on this matter, we should like to point 
out that before World War II, in their peak export year of 1937, the Japanese 
exported to this country 27 million square yards of silk goods against a domestic 
production of 142 million linear yards. In 1957, as a result of postwar tariff 
concessions, Japanese imports totaled 42 million square yards against our do- 
mestie production of 28 million linear yards. Having achieved complete domi- 
nation of our market, contrary to prewar history, the Japanese now request 
“further consideration in this field” in order to eliminate the domestic industry 
once and for all. 

Mr. Masaoka’s arguments illustrate as perhaps nothing else does the extent 
to which the Japanese silk manufacturers have been encouraged to consider our 
market their exclusive domain as a result of the application of United States 
policy, which works completely in their favor and in detriment to the interests 
of the domestic industry and those it supports. An attempt now to ameliorate 
the condition of the domestic manufacturer is met by the arguments that the 
domestic market should belong to the Japanese, that there is no true American 
industry, and that the Japanese industry “should be given consideration” and 
further assistance by way of tariff reduction, in completely eliminating the 
American producer. 

Although I spoke before the subcommittee only for my company as a leading 
weaver, I am sure that I truly represented the sentiments of all domestic silk 
weavers, dyers and finishers, whether or not members of the American Silk 
Council. 

May I respectfully request that this letter be incorporated as part of the 
record before the subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
Mrztton H. RvsIn. 
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WYOMING MILLS CorpP., 

New York, N.Y., December 1, 1958. 

Senator Joun O. PAsrore, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee To Study Textile Industry of the Senate Cona- 
mittee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PASTORE: On November 12, 1958, Mr. Milton Rubin, president 
of American Silk Mills, Inc., presented a statement to your committee describ- 
ing in detail, with facts and figures, the plight of the U.S. silk industry, due to 
low wage Japanese competition and an unfair tariff policy by our Government. 

We wish to go on record that we fully endorse and support the statement 
made by Mr. Milton Rubin before your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
RanpboitpH H. Lyon, Vice President. 


New York, N.Y., December 8, 1958. 

























Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Subcommittee on Tectile 
Industry Problems, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: You may recall that when your committee opened its hearing in 
Washington, I appeared before you representing the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute and discussed some of the tax problems of the textile indus- 
try and the Nation, particularly depreciation. 

I wish to congratulate you on the thorough-going manner in which you have 
followed up your investigation of the problems before your committee, as well as 
the favorable press reactions which your committee has been able to develop. 
I am as hopeful as you that great good can come out of your hard work during 
the past months. If there is anything I can do to be helpful in this undertaking, 
please call upon me. 

You may recall that several of your colleagues and yourself asked me ques- 
tions relating to amendments to the tax law to provide all taxpayers with more 
flexible depreciation allowances. In the textile industry, it is urgent that such 
allowances be made at the earliest possible moment, due to the accelerated ob- 
Solescence which is now beginning to manifest itself in tremendous technologi- 
cal improvements in textile industry manufacturing equipment within the past 
6 to 8 years. 

Attached is a summary of depreciation programs in certain countries outside 
the United States. In the light of the allowances being made to taxpayers in 
these other countries, the United States must be regarded as a backward nation 
from the standpoint of its depreciation policies. 

Economists agree that inflation is here to stay. One of the speakers at a 
tax institute program at Princeton recently said: “As Mark Twain said about 
the weather, everybody talks about inflation but nobody does anything about 
it.’ Anything that can be done to foreshorten the period during which a tax- 
payer is allowed deductions for the entire cost of plant assets purchased by him 
is a step in the right direction—a step to minimize the crippling power of in- 
flation to make it too expensive for a United States citizen to replace his manu- 
facturing assets and remain competitive. 

It would be appreciated if you could add this exhibit to the testimony sub- 
mitted by me on July 8, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted. 


















C. W. Kate, Jr. 
(For the Tax Committee of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc.). 


SUMMARY OF DEPRECIATION PRACTICES IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


CANADA 







Allows depreciation rates about twice what would ordinarily be allowed under 
Bulletin F in the United States, although this is subject to a complicated “class 
system” employed under the Canadian tax law. 
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HOLLAND 


Allows one-third of the cost of a new facility to be written off at an accelerated 
rate. The remaining two-thirds are depreciated at what is called a normal 
rate, which varies, but fluctuates around a rate of 10 percent (greatly in excess 
of U.S. Bulletin F rates). Regarding the one-third written off at the accelerated 
rate, this is usually allowed at the rate of 10 percent for each of the first 3 
years, plus 344 percent in the fourth year. However, subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Finance, the one-third acceleration may be written off in the 
very first year. 

INDIA 


With a view to encouraging the establishment of new industries and helping 
existing ones, normal depreciation is allowed at prescribed rates ranging from 
7 to 25 percent on a declining balance basis. In addition, double shift additional 
allowance is also provided which may be as much as 50 percent of the normal 
depreciation described above. Indefinite carryovers are also provided. 

In 1955, a “development rebate” equal to 25 percent of cost of all new ma- 
chinery and plant installed after March 31, 1954, was provided. This rebate is 
in addition to other depreciation allowances, and means that total depreciation 
may continue until 125 percent of cost is recovered. 


NORWAY 


New plant and equipment may be written off in 5 years to whatever extent 
the assets cost more than the 1939 value according to Government indices. 


SWEDEN 


Provides an unplanned declining balance method based on original cost. The 
declining balance rate is 30 percent. New plant and equipment deemed to be 
excessive in cost, according to a formula prescribed in the law, may be written 
off in the year of acquisition to the extent of such excessive cost. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


Although depreciation is negotiated individually with each taxpayer, usual 
allowance is 830 percent of new investments in each of the first 2 years of life, 
after which the depreciation allowed is about 4 percent. This amortizes the 
remaining 40 percent over 10 years. 

Economists throughout the world agree that this liberal depreciation approach 
is one of the reasons for the spectacular recovery of German industry since 
World War II. 

In Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, France, and Japan revaluation factors 
are applied. In Argentina, for instance, such factors are applied by years of 
acquisition ; 1940 and earlier years are revalued at 300 percent of original cost; 
1952 and 1953 at 110 percent of original cost. Argentina permits 50 percent of 
cost of new plant and equipment to be written off in the first year. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS OF JAPANESE TEXTILES, INC., 
New York, N.Y., December 31, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Domestic Textile Industry, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: According to the Daily News Record for November 
19, Milton H. Rubin, president of the American Silk Mills, wrote a letter to 
you in which he questions certain portions of our testimony relating to silk 
imports to your subcommittee investigating the problems of the domestic textile. . 
industry at the public hearings in New York City on November 14. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Rubin—as he admits—was not personally present at the 
hearings, nor did he check the transcript of the record prior to the writing 
of his letter. His information was gleaned from newspaper accounts. Be- 
cause of the limitations of space, such summaries, though usually accurate, 
cannot detail the complete testimony. 
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Moreover, since it is our understanding from Mr. Rubin’s own testimony that 
the subject matter is to be investigated by the Tariff Commission under its 
escape clause proceedings in the near future, we believe that no useful pur- 
pose will be served at this time by any exhaustive refutation or explanation 
of his contentions. The Tariff Commission investigations will determine the 
facts 

We feel, nevertheless, that the record should show that—in our opinion— 
Mr. Rubin’s statements in his letter to the subcommittee do not accurately 
refiect either the intent or the content of my testimony. 

To begin with, it was not our original intention to comment on silk imports 
in our oral presentation. However, when Mr. Rubin testified—as was his 
privilege—he referred to the fact that he was also vice president of the Amer- 
ican Silk Council. Some of our own members, who are also members of the 
council, fearful that the subcommittee might have gained an erroneous impres- 
sion, then requested that we clarify for the record the fact that—as far as 
they as council members knew—Mr. Rubin was not testifying officially on behalf 
of the council. Mr, Rubin concedes this point in his letter. 

As a matter of information to the subcommittee, when the American Silk 
Council subsequently considered whether to accept Mr. Rubin’s statement as 
the views of the organization, more than 25 percent of its membership resigned 
in protest. 

Mr. Rubin charges in his letter based on newspaper accounts that we seek 
the elimination of the American silk industry because we are reported as stating 
that there is no domestic silk industry as such. 

The transcript of the record will show that what was actually said was “I 
think it is interesting and important to note, Mr. Chairman, that most of the 
silk mills in the United States also produce synthetics. It would be worthy 
of this committee to check into what percentage of these mills produce silk 
fabrics as compared to their synthetic fabrics, and how they use one fabric 
against the other in order to take advantage of certain conditions. 

“As a matter of fact, we would go so far as to suggest that there is no 
U.S. silk industry as such, but even as the Department of Commerce and 
Bureau of Census point out, it is a silk and synthetic industry.” 

Our November 14 testimony points up the fact that Japanese silk imports 
are not competitive with American production, as well as other information 
which we believe may be helpful to this committee in its investigation. 

Suffice it to say, Mr. Chairman, that should the subcommittee so desire, we 
will be pleased to appear again before your subcommittee and present addi- 
tional information or answer any questions that you and your colleagues may 
request or ask. 

Indeed, having been informed that you and the members of your subcommit- 
tee have received a number of letters from individuals and organizations re- 
garding our testimony, including that on cotton imports, may we state that we 
welcome any and all opportunities to testify officially or informally on any 
aspects of our presentation and to present additional information or answer 
any questions that may be helpful to the subcommittee in the furtherance of 
its investigation. 

As you are aware, the presentation of the testimonies of those representing 
the American importers of Japanese textiles came at the very end of 3 long 
days of public hearings in New York City. Only one member—Senator Thur- 
mond—of the subcommittee was able to be present. Only a few domestic 
industry representatives remained to audit the final three witnesses. There- 
fore, if we can be of service to the subcommittee in relation to the subject of 
Japanese textile imports into this country, may we assure you that we are 
prepared to cooperate in every possible way. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE M. Masaoka, 
Washington Representative. 


UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE CouNcrL, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTorRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee Studying the Textile Industry, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Pastore: Submitted herewith is a study entitled “Forecast of 
Production of Cotton Textiles in 1959” which was prepared jointly by eco- 
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nomists of the United States-Japan Trade Council, International Economic Con- 
sultants of Washington, and Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co. Unfortunately this 
study was not ready in time for presentation in the course of our testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee Studying the Textile Industry on November 14. 

This study relates the production of cotton broadwovens, which is the yard- 
stick of cotton textile production, to the gross national product and to the index 
of industrial production. Such correlation, so far as we know, has not hereto- 
fore been accomplished. The statistical correlation is striking, involving de-~ 
viation of about 1 percent. This affords, in conjunction with other factors, @ 
useful tool for prediction of U.S. production of cotton textiles. Together with 
the long-term trend and recent reports on the level of production, it indicates. 
that cotton broad-woven production will approach 11 billion linear yards in 
1959 and will exceed that level in the 1960's. 

It would be appreciated if you would have this study inserted in the record 
of the hearings of the subcommittee. 


Yours sincerely, 
Noe“ HEMMENDINGER, Counsel, 


Forecast or U.S. Propuction or Cotron TeExTILEs IN 1959 


Prepared by economists of International Economic Consultants of Washington, 
and Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., and by the economic staff of the United 
States-Japan Trade Council 


On the basis of preliminary Government estimates of econcmic growth in 
1959, it is likely that next year’s cotton textile production will substantially 
exceed all previous levels. Output of cotton broadwoven goods (the yardstick 
of cotton textile production) should approach 11 billion linear yards. This will 
be about 10 percent above the average of the last 3 years and well above the 
previous high. 

While production may fall below this new peak in the following year, it 
should fluctuate around 11 billion yards during the 1960's. 

Briefly the basis of these forecasts is as follows: cotton broadwoven produc- 
tion shows a long-run growth trend and a close correlation with total industrial 
production: this correlation indicates that the 2- to 3-year production cycle 
in cotton textiles is due for an upswing after the lows of 1957 and early. 1958; 
low inventories and rapid production increases in recent months support this 
estimate. 

The following notes, charts, and tables give a more detailed analysis of 
prospects : 

Long-run growth trend.—Economic expansion and rising population have re- 
quired a gradual increase in cotton textile output over the decades. During 
the 1920’s (according to the Commerce Department’s “Facts for Industry’’) 
cotton broadwoven output fluctuated around 8 billion linear yards. During the 
early 1930’s production fell below this level, but exceeded it in the latter part 
of the decade. From 1944 on, it fluctuated around 9 billion. Since 1950 it has 
approximated 10 billion yards. 

Chart 1 shows the trend for the period in which continuous annual statistics 
are available, 1944 to 1958. It gives the actual production figures, together with 
the 3-year moving average, centered on the last of the 3 years. Visual ex- 
amination of the moving average suggests a growth rate of a little less than 1 
percent per year. This rate is generally confirmed by comparison with produc- 
tion figures for earlier periods and indicates an expansion of nearly a billion 
linear yards per decade. 

Assuming continued economic and population growth, annual output in the 
1960’s should approximate 11 billion linear yards. 

Correlation with industrial production.—Chart 2 compares the 3-year moving 
average of broad-woven production with total industrial production and the 
gross national product. For cotton textiles, the rate of growth is slower 
(about 1 percent compared to about 4 percent for the other two series) ; this 
difference has been attributed to the fact that industrial demand for cotton 
textiles has not kept up with demand for apparel. But the growth is con- 
tinual, and the relative annual changes correlate closely with those of the other 
two series, showing a very small deviation.’ 

‘Sieecininaiieiuaasdiapiiites 


1The correlation coefficient is 0.96. The standard error of estimate is 0.1 billion linear 
yards. Calculations are available on request. 
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One-year lead.—The 3-year moving average of cotton broad-woven production, 
when centered on the middle year, leads the industrial production index by 
lyear. This suggests that production of cotton textiles responds more promptly 
than many long-lead production items to shifts in the general level of demand. 
Thousands of mills increase output simultaneously. 

The lead is instrumental in relating cotton textile forecasts to forecasts of the 
other series. For purposes of correlation, the 3-year average figures for cotton 
broad-woven goods, given in the charts and tables, are centered on the third 
of the 3 years. Thus, the 1957-59 average of cotton broad-woven output may 
be related to a forecast of industrial production for 1959; since annual figures 
for 1957 and 1958 are determinate, the textile figure for 1959 may be calculated. 
This is the procedure described in the next three sections. 

GNP in 1959.—Government economists at the Agriculture Department’s An- 
nual Outlook Conference in November offered a range of forecasts for the gross 
national product in 1959. Federal Reserve Board experts forecast a rate of 
$470 billion by July 1, while Commerce Department experts suggested that that 
rate would be reached by the end of next year. 

The more conservative estimate would mean an annual figure of at least 
$455 billion. Thisis the figure projected on chart 2. 

Industrial production in 1959.—Industrial production is likely to increase more 
sharply than GNP. Comparison of the 1958 situation with 1949 and 1954 shows 
the following relationship: during recession, GNP levels out, while industrial 
production falls off by several points; during recovery, GNP growth resumes, 
while industrial production at least recoups the previous loss. 

Resumption of GNP growth in 1959 means that industrial production should 
at a minimum regain previous levels. A conservative estimate of production 
for 1959 is the 1956-57 index of 143. This is the figure projected on chart 2. 

Cotton broad-woven production in 1959.—On the basis of the correlation be- 
tween the moving average of cotton broad-woven production and industrial pro- 
duction, the moving average for 1957-59 will reach approximately 10.0 billion 
linear yards. 

Since the annual figures for 1957 (9.5 billion yards) and 1958 (about 9.7 
billion yards) have been cyclically low, 1959 production should make up the 
average at a level of about 10.8 billion linear yards. 

In the following year output may drop, but during the 1960’s it is likely to 
go still higher, fluctuating around 11 billion yards. 

Additional factors.—Two items of current information support the forecast 
of a new production peak in 1959. Textile inventories are reported to be at the 
lowest point in 3 years. In addition, the production rate of textiles and apparel 
has been increasing rapidly in recent months; in October, production is reported 
to be at a rate higher than that of any previous year (CEA “Economic 
Indicators” ). 

In summary.—Four factors suggest a new high in cotton broad-woven pro- 
duction for 1959: 

1. A long-run growth trend of a little less than 1 percent per year; or about 
1 billion linear yards per decade. 

2. Correlation with an upswing in total industrial production, associated with 
the forecast of further GNP growth in 1959. This relationship suggests a 
sizable upswing in the cycle of cotton textile output. 

8. Low textile inventories. 

4. Rapid growth of production of textiles and apparel in recent months. 

These factors suggest that production will approach 11 billion yards in 1959. 
Assuming continued growth of the whole economy, this will be a foretaste of 
the average level for the 1960's. 
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UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1958. 
Dr. WILLIAM H. MIeERNyYK, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee Studying the Textile Industry, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR Dr. MIERNYE: (1) I have read with interest Mr. Barkin’s letter to you 
of November 28, 1958, commenting upon my statement of November 14, before the 
subcommittee. 

The correct conclusion to draw from. Mr. Barkin’s table is that employment in 
the textile industry is declining. The table shows nothing about output. 

In fact, output is clearly expanding. Commerce Department figures, “Facts 
for Industry,’ show that the production of cotton broadwoven goods has been 
gradually rising by a little less than 1 percent per year. In the 1930's, annual 
output averaged 8 billion linear yards; in the latter 1940’s, 9 billion; and in the 
1950’s, about 10 billion. In a letter of December 8 to Senator Pastore I have 
submitted a study, prepared by a group of economists for our council, which 
forecasts a level of 11 billion linear yards during the 1960's. 

The gap between expanding production and declining employment results from 
new technology. The industry is a fast-developing one, in the sense that output 
is growing and that new machinery is raising productivity rapidly. 

In 1957, 10 percent fewer employees produced 5 percent more textiles and ap- 
parel than in 1947-49. 

The purpose of chart 2, attached to my statement of November 14, is simply 
to illustrate the point that movements between States have aggravated the un- 
employment problems created by new technology. 

(2) I submit also further notes on chart 1, “Trends in U.S. Textiles,” attached 
to my statement of November 14. While our statement indicated the source, it 
may be useful to set forth the exact data. 

This chart illustrates the point that the domestic market for textiles and 
apparel is rising more rapidly (10 percent in 10 years) than domestic produc- 
tion (5 percent in 10 years). In estimating the prospects of the industry, the 
more rapid market growth gives a truer, as well as a more optimistic, picture. 

The reason for the difference between the rates of growth is that domestic 
production considerably exceeded the domestic market in the immediate postwar 
period. After World War II, as after World War I, the United States became a 
net exporter of fabrics, apparel, and related products. In peacetime, the United 
States has normally been a net importer of these products. In recent years the 
excess of domestic output over the domestic market is beginning to disappear; 
the reversion to a balanced or net import position has caused a temporary slow- 
ing in the rate of production increase. These long-term trends are shown graphi- 
cally on page 8 of the Commerce Department report referred to in paragraph 1 
of the attached notes. 

(3) As a net exporter of textile products, the United States has positively 
benefited from international trade since the war, as regards both production 
and employment. This point has not been generally recognized. 

(4) Our conclusion is that new technology, rather than international trade, is 
clearly the cause of declining employment. Action to impede the 3 percent of 
textile imports (relative to production) could have only a marginal effect on 
employment; it could, on the other hand, have a considerable impact on Japan’s 
position and on U.S. international policy, generally. 

We believe it may be worthwhile to focus more attention on technological 
unemployment and on the hardships which it imposes on individuals, families, 
and communities. Reemployment is easiest in a rapidly expanding economy. 
Adaptation would be further assisted by a measure such as 8S. 3683, the Area 
Redevelopment Act (vetoed by the President on September 6, 1958), provided 
a version of this bill can be devised which commands sufficient support to insure 
its acceptance. 

(5) I would appreciate it if this letter and notes could be included in the 
record. I am sending copies to Mr. Barkin, Mr. Jackson, and Mr, Sullivan. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nort HEMMENDINGER. 


29350—59—pt. 518 
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NoTres ON CHART 1 OF STATEMENT BY NOEL HEMMENDINGER ON NOVEMBER 14, 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE STUDYING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


1. PRODUCTION 


Total U.S. production figures for textiles, apparel, and related products are 
usually given in quantity rather than value. However, the Commerce Depart- 
ment (Bureau of Foreign Commerce, World Trade Information Service, “Sta- 
tistical Reports,” pt. 3, No. 58-24), gives a value estimate of $15 billion for 
1954 on page 6, note 1. The Council of Economic Advisers’ ‘Economic Indi- 
eators for November 1958” (p. 17), gives production indexes for textiles and 
apparel for the last decade, the 1947-49 average being the base period; the 
indexes for 1954 and 1957 are 100 and 105, respectively. In 1954, constant dol- 
lars, the value of total production for 1947-49, therefore averages $15 billion; 
for 1957, it is $15,750 million. 

The CEA source also gives the seasonally adjusted production indexes for 
March (95) and September (109) referred to on page 2 of the statement. 


2. MARKET 


The U.S. demand for textiles, apparel, and related products is here calculated 
by adding imports and subtracting exports from the production estimates. For 
1957, the trade figures are given in the Commerce Department report previously 
referred to. In that year, total U.S. imports of fabrics, apparel, and related 
manufactures were $466.6 million; exports were $493.8 million. Thus, net ex- 
ports totaled $27 million. 

For 1947-49, the Commerce Department gives import figures of $137, $193, 
and $182.9 million, respectively, averaging $171 million. Exports in the same 
period were $1,250.1, $764.4, and $571.3 million, averaging $862 million. Thus, 
average net exports totaled $691 million. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that textile and apparel prices in 1954 
and 1957 were 95 percent of the 1947-49 average. Consequently, the net export 
estimate of $691 million for the earlier period needs to be deflated by the 5 per- 
cent to $656 million for comparability with the other figures. 

Subtracting the net exports from U.S. production gives the figure for the U.S. 
domestic market (demand) : 


| 1947-49 | 1957 


average 

Production___.-- cieniaanahi nate edatiaen toaihae pcaiapetaatrl et ais : | 15, 000 15, 750 

EE tac... cubacseotennestaesT Meas sacseage thers ied asustsutenthester —655 | —27 
CI case cds pile cease cinder e as chia ag abe osmiin ibe — | 14, 345 | 15, 725 


The 1957 figure is about 10 percent higher than the 1947-49 average. 
3. EMPLOYMENT 


The figures on employment in production of textiles and apparel are taken 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 1957 figures most readily available 
to us were those for September; these were 1,005,000 in textiles and 1,216,000 in 
apparel, making a total of 2,221,000. 

For the base period, we averaged the September figures in 1947-49: these 
were 1,295,000 for textiles and 1,190,000 for apparel, making a total of 2,485,000. 

The 1957 figure for total textiles and apparel is just under 90 percent of the 
base period. For textiles alone it is about 774% percent. These are the two 
percentages shown on the chart for employment and mill employment. (We 
have, since compared annual averages of production (nonsupervisory) workers 
in 1957 and the base period. These show an even greater contrast: 87 percent 
for textiles and apparel ; 75 percent for textiles. ) 
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CoRDAGE INSTITUTE, 
New York, December 2, 1958. 
The Honorable JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR PASTORE: Cordage Institute is the trade association of the U.S. 
hard fiber cordage and twine manufacturing industry. This industry is classi- 
fied as a part of the textile industry, and it is believed that the following infor- 
mation on the situation of the industry resulting from imports may be of 
interest to you in connection with the survey now being made by your subcom- 
mittee of the textile industry. 

This industry manufactures rope, agricultural twines, and industrial twines. 
Agricultural twines are bound on the duty-free list. In 1950 the U.S. industry 
supplied 182 million pounds, or 85 percent of the domestic market. In 1957 the 
U.S. industry supplied 92 million pounds, or 35 percent of the domestic market. 
Estimates for 1958 business would indicate a further substantial drop in the 
industry’s share of the domestic market. 

Industrial wrapping twine originally carried a duty of 40 percent ad valorem, 
but by successive tariff concessions this rate has been reduced to 15 percent 
ad valorem. Prior to the first reduction in the tariff on this product the 
industry’s annual sales were about 44 million pounds, or 98 percent of the 
market. In 1957 industry sales were 21 million pounds, or 39 percent of the 
market. 

It does not appear to us that the safeguards provided by the Congress to 
prevent serious injury to U.S. industry as a result of tariff concessions have been 
effective. The Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization declined relief in our 
case, and the U.S. Tariff Commission refused to take jurisdiction over our 
escape-clause application on farm twines. 

We believe that when you have completed your study of the textile industry, 
you will conclude that means must be found to assure full compliance to the 
escape-clause and peril-point procedures as intended by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEWITT C. Scurieck, Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TESTIMONY OF THE TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AF'L- 
CIO, sy WesLtEY W. Cook, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF SYNTHETIC 
DIvISION 


The textile industry in the United States today, and for some time in the past 
has been economically ailing. One of the tragic aspects of this situation has 
been that entire plants have been shut down, permanently, casting adrift the 
workers and communities which have depended upon them and on which they 
have in turn depended. 

The pain of seeing the fruits of a lifetime of work, struggle, and achievement 
jeopardized and lost by the closing down of a plant must be experiented truly 
to be understood in all its ramifications. We do not wish this for anyone. But 
we have assembled part of the story of one such shutdown—that of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. plant at Roanoke, Va., currently in its last throes. 

The Roanoke Viscose plant—a major employer in Roanoke but by no means 
the only big one—began operations in 1917. On August 4, 1958, announcement 
came that the plant was to be closed down permanently. At the 1929 peak, 
more than 5,500 workers were employed there; 1950 average payroll was nearly 
3,300; but a steady decline brought the payroll to about 1,750 workers when the 
announcement of permanent closing was made. At the beginning of 1959, only 
168 people were left in the plant, and, except for those who will be kept on to 
pelice the property and to maintain the boilers and such facilities, these few 
remaining workers also soon will be gone. 

Roanoke Viscose workers were steady, hard-working people. Plant manage- 
ment and others testify to that. They were frugal, conservative in their habits. 
Local businessmen are authority for that. But now they face the loss of all they 
built up through years of work. 

And when we say “years of work,” we mean many years. More than half the 
Roanoke Viscose workers had 30 or more years of service in that plant, and some 
had as many as 40 and even 41 years there. The average seniority in the plant 
was 23.7 years. 

This means that the workers are no longer young, as a group; the median age 
of the entire plant payroll was slightly over 51 years, and 54 percent of the 
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people were age 50 and over. These workers have years more of useful work- 
ing ability. But because of the prejudice of many employers against mature 
workers and because of general unemployment—which has been severe in 
Roanoke in recent months—many of the Roanoke Viscose workers, especially 
the older ones, are unemployed, and have poor prospects of finding work. 

Because neither Virginia nor Federal Government data is available to portray 
the situation of these workers, the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO, has conducted a survey to determine as much of the factual situation as 
possible, to have as complete a record as possible both for the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and for the public at large, in hopes that 
the facts herein may serve as guidance in preparing legislation toward two 
main ends: 

1. Amelioration of the problems of the textile industry and prevention of 
such tragedies as the shutting down of plants wherein the livelihoods of 
thousands of families were earned, and which were part of the fabric and 
economic basis of many communities. 

2. Furnishing such aid as is needed for the workers and others injured 
by such shutdowns until they can get on their own feet again. 

The TWUA survey of the Roanoke situation, conducted in late October and 
in November 1958, relied heavily on a questionnaire mailed to 2,269 persons on 
the plant payroll address list as of August 13, 1958. This included both those 
at work and those on furlough as of that date; it included both the hourly 
rated people, who were TWUA members, and the salaried people, who were not; 
it included all on the payroll except 13 persons who addresses were not avail- 
able. Replies to the questionnaire were received from 1,397, or 61.2 percent of 
the entire payroll, 61.5 percent of the entire mailing. 

We found through this survey that—of the 1,397 who answered it, and pre- 
sumably a fairly similar proportion of the entire payroll of which this reply was 
so large a part— 

57.2 percent of these people were unemployed and seeking work, at the 
time they answered the questionnaire, nearly 6 out of every 10. The jobless 
proportion ran slightly higher in women than in men. 

15.5 percent were still working at the Viscose plant and therefore, in 
many cases no longer are working there as more than 180 workers in the 
plant at the time of the survey are known to be no longer there. 

21.9 percent were employed elsewhere, including those employed full- 
time, part time, and self-employed. More than one-fifth of the employed 
at the time of the questionnaire, and more than one-third of those employed 
elsewhere than at Viscose at that time, were on part time jobs. 

While more than two-thirds of those under age 40 had jobs at the time of the 
survey, two-thirds of those in the 50-59 age bracket, and more than three- 
quarters of those in the 60-and-over bracket, were jobless—and most Viscose 
workers are in these older groups. 

Joblessness was heavier among hourly rated Viscose workers than among 
salaried, but all groups suffered from unemployment. More than half the 
skilled maintenance and engineering workers, more than two-thirds of the semi- 
skilled—who constitute the bulk of the employees and were the production 
workers—and not quite two-thirds of the unskilled, were unemployed. So were 
4 out of 10 managerial and administrative people, and more than one-third of the 
clerical people. 

Joblessness was heaviest among women employees, and they were jobless longer 
than men, proportionately, if one excludes those still at the Viscose plant at the 
time of the survey. Only one in every eight women had found new jobs, while 
one in four men had. Men laid off in 1957, as 93 males respondents were, aver- 
aged 22.1 weeks of idle time since their layoffs before finding work, but 18 
women laid off in 1957 average 46.9 weeks of idle time before reemployment. 

Older workers tended to be unemployed longer than younger ones, because of 
the age barrier to employment previously mentioned—while the average num- 
ber of idle weeks of those furloughed in 1957 was 26.1, the furloughed workers 
that year who were in the 50-59 age bracket averaged 31.7 idle weeks, and those 
age 60 and over averaged 60 idle weeks. 

While most of the workers surveyed had been out of work a comparatively 
short time at the time of the survey, and the harsh effects of joblessness had 
not yet had a full opportunity to take place, we found that already some workers 
lost property, goods, and services they formerly earned and enjoyed: 16 re- 
spondents to the survey lost their homes, 60 gave up their autos, 114 their tele- 
phones, and 37 their TV sets, for example. And many more looked forward 
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unhappily to such losses and loss of other possessions unless they could find work. 

Meanwhile, the unemployed Viscose workers tried to get along on such re 
sources as borrowing, using up savings, living with relutives, and, in many 
eases, the $28-a-week unemployment compensation that is the maximum allowed 
in Virginia—and that only for 18 weeks, a period so short that 75 respondents 
had already exhausted these benefits by early November 1958. 

Some have had to leave town for employment elsewhere when they could do 
so, but have tried to maintain their homes and families where they have lived 
for years in familiar surroundings. This has meant double expenses, hardships. 
Others have had to pull up roots years agrowing and to go elsewhere, to begin 
again. 

Many are unable to leave Roanoke, because of such factors as— 

Their own age. 

The many varied needs of their families such as children at school and 
aged or ill dependents who could not be moved. 

Various economic problems including the cost of moving and unwillingness 
to give up homes skimped and saved and paid for over the years. 

Sentimental reasons—at which I’m sure no Senator will look askance— 
such as reluctance to leave their city, their friends, their rightful place in 
their communities and in their churches. 

Even those employed on new jobs were, for the most part, worse off than they 
had been before furlough from the Viscose plant. The survey indicated that 
even when those still employed at Roanoke Viscose were counted among the em- 
ployed, that many of the employed were earning less than they used to. For 
example: 

Two-thirds of the employed who used to earn $50-59.99 a week in take- 
home pay still had that take-home pay; and the rest of the employed who 
used to earn that much now had smaller take-home pay. 

Slightly less than half of the employed who used to earn $60-$69.99 take- 
home pay still had that kind of money coming in, one-twentieth had more 
take-home pay, and slighly less than half of the employed who used to make 
$60-69.99 take-home now had less—some of them far less, as was true of 
the one-third who ranged from $20 less to more than $40 less per week. 

And the data sumarized above, showing take-home pay at time of response to 
the survey compared to take-home pay previously, is biased two ways in the 
direction of minimizing the downhill economic slide of the Roanoke Viscose 
workers. It includes take-home pay of those still on the job at Viscose at the 
time of the survey—people most of whom no longer are there and who probably 
are either jobless or at lower paying jobs, and, it excludes all the unemployed. 
If one were to include all those who formerly earned $50—59.99, whether em- 
ployed or unemployed at the time of the survey, only a little more than one-fifth 
of these in that former take-home pay group were still in it and the nearly four- 
fifths were making less or nothing at all. 

In some cases, both husband and wife had been employed at the plant, and, 
therefore, the plant shutdown created greater catastrophe in those families than 
occurred in the case of families where one spouse worked at Viscose and the 
other spouse worked elsewhere. In our study of 42 couples, both spouses worked 
at Viscose—couples of whom six-sevenths of the partners were 40 or older and 
more than three-quarters ‘were 45 and older—we found that 14 couples were 
without jobs because of the plant shutdown and 10 more couples were depending 
on the take-home of the 1 spouse still at Viscose the time and now probably 
also jobless, since more than 160 workers still at the plant at the time of the 
survey now are out. In dollars and cents with which to buy groceries and meet 
monthly payments on the house, this means that whereas 33 of the 42 couples 
used to have $100 or more take-home per week between them, by November, 
only 3 of these 42 couples had $100 or more take-home per week. Whereas be- 
fore these people lost their jobs, 83 of the 84 workers in these 42 couples had 
take-home pay of $40 or more per week, by the time of the survey in November, 
35 of the 84 workers had no pay at all. 

While many of the Roanoke Viscose workers lost their jobs only comparatively 
recently, since August 1958, others have been without work since mid-1957. 

*68 respondents to the questionnaire were unemployed 56 weeks or more 
since furlough, and 81 more were unemployed from 26 to 55 weeks since furlough, 
by November 1958. 

*75 respondents were told in 1958 that they were no longer eligible for un- 
errern compensation benefits, having exhausted their 18 weeks under the 

tate law. 
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The human problems created by this situation—sketched in the data above 
and detailed in the body of this statement and in the statistical tables ap- 
pended—cry out for help for those people who want work and need help in 
regaining their feet. 

The Textile Workers Union of America and the American Viscose Corp. co- 
operatively explored for possibilities of keeping the Roanoke plant going through 
development of new end uses for the product and in other ways. These efforts 
having failed, the union and the company negotiated a sizable separation pro- 
— to help ease the impact of the shutdown on the workers and the com- 
munity. 

However, this separation program, whose benefit provisions are described in 
greater detail in the body of this statement, is by no means enough to meet all 
the needs and problems created by the shoutdown. Some of these needs and 
problems require legislative action on the Federal level. 

On the basis of the facts revealed by the study it is clear that legislative 
actions such as the following should be undertaken to help these, and hundreds 
of thousands of other workers stranded by plant shutdowns: 

1. Passage of a measure like the Area Redevelopment Act of 1958 to assist 
communities with heavy unemployment get back on their feet and to provide 
help to the workers in the form of job retraining—9 out of 10 Roanoke Viscose 
workers expressed interest in job retraining but at present the only organized 
retraining program in Roanoke would be at a tuition fee too high for many 
unemployed workers to afford. 

2. Revision of the Federal unemployment compensation statute to provide for 
Federal standards of the amounts and durations of benefits at levels realistic 
and adequate to existing and clearly proven needs. 

3. Amendment of the social security law to protect the monthly benefit rates 
at retirement, of workers stranded by the shutdown of plants in which they 
have long-term service, when such workers find themselves unable to find jobs 
during the remaining years between the time the plant shuts down and their 
retirement. The present provision for 5 years of dropout is not enough in the 
case of many of the older Viscose (and other) workers rendered jobless by 
plant shutdowns. 

The best way to meet this need—to prevent workers with many years of 
service to 1 company or in 1 industry (and, therefore, with limited job ex- 
perience in other fields) from having to see their future social security retire- 
ment rates cut almost in half by their ability to surmound employer prejudice 
against hiring older workers—would be an optional wage credit freeze. The 
wage credit freeze device has been used to cope with the problem of perma- 
nently and totally disabled workers under age 50; it should also be used to 
meet the problem of permanently economically disabled workers—disabled by 
the shutdowns of the plants in which they served their best working years, in 
the case of such workers who are unable to find jobs. If they find jobs, then 
the earnings on their new jobs would be added to previous social security wage 
credits. 

An alternative way of meeting this problem—and it would not meet it as 
fully—would be to add additional years of dropout for workers with many 
years of covered employment. The Forand bill of the 85th Congress, we under- 
stand, would have added 1 additional year of dropout for every 7 covered 
years of employment, which would give most Roanoke Viscose workers 8 years 
of dropout instead of 5, and thus diminish the reduction in their future retire- 
ment rate. It would not eliminate that reduction, however, the way a wage 
credit freeze would, and surely Senators will agree that faithful employees with 
long years of service should not be asked to bear the cost of a plant shutdown 
not only in their years before retirement but also afterwards. 

Revision of the disability benefit eligibility requirement for work within 5 
years of the disability onset. 

4. Measures to assure unemployed workers, without jobs through no fault of 
their own, against loss of their homes through inability to meet monthly pay- 
ments on mortgages. Mortgage insurance through the setting up of a fund for 
this purpose, into which a small payment would be made by home buyers under 
Federal-insured or Federal-guaranteed mortgages, would be one tool in the kit 
needed to handle this job. 

5. Revision of the public assistance titles of the social security law to provide 
such aid to those in need of it under the Federal-State program, assuring 
eligibility for such aid to those now barred from it under requirements that they 
must be physically unable to work to be eligible. It is a cruel jest at the 
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expense of these workers that employers will not hire them because they think 
them unfit to work because they are beyond age 35 or 40 or 45, but the public 
welfare agency operates under laws which deny aid to them on grounds they 
are able to work. 

6. Extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act into currently uncovered 
fields, and raising of the minimum wage under that law, so that when a plant 
shuts down and its employees find jobs elsewhere, they will be less likely to 
have their standards of living slashed mercilessly by employers in businesses in 
or affecting interstate commerce who pay substandard wages. 

7. Enactment of the full program for strengthening of the textile industry 
put forward by the Textile Workers Union of America, including establishment 
of the Textile Development Agency. 


THE ROANOKE SITUATION 
The city of Roanoke 

The city of Roanoke, with a population of 91,921 in 1950 and an estimated 
105,000 in 1957, is the third largest city in Virginia and Virginia’s largest inland 
city. 

Roanoke County, whose chief population centers are Roanoke, Salem, and 
Vinton, had 133,407 people according to the 1950 census, and an estimated 
149,000 in 1957. 

The Roanoke standard metropolitan area consists of the entire county includ- 
ing the city. 

Roanoke is located in the Roanoke Valley, between the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghenies, at the southern end of the Shenandoah Valley. It lies almost 
exactly midway between New York City and Atlanta. 

One of the Nation’s fastest growing cities, in 1957 Roanoke celebrated its 
75th birthday and its development from the small community then known as 
Big Lick which in 1882 was given its first push toward importance by the link- 
ing there of the Norfolk & Western Railway and the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad. 

In 1880 there were 669 people living there; in 1890, 16,159. By 1910, Roanoke 
City had grown to 34,874; its chief industries were the N. & W. Railway offices 
and shops and the American Bridge & Iron Co. (now the American Bridge 
Division of United States Steel). 

The American Viscose Corp. located in Roanoke in 1914; its first Roanoke 
unit was in operation in 1917 and the second unit in 1919. By 1920, the Roanoke 
city population had jumped to 50,832 from the 34,000-odd of 10 years pre- 
vious. From then on, until recently, the city and the American Viscose plant 
grew and lived together. 

Many other businesses located in Roanoke, and the N. & W. Railway is a 
bigger employer in Roanoke than is or was the Viscose plant—but so important 
has the Viscose plant been that when in 1954 it was announced that General 
Electric planned to build a plant in Roanoke, a local newspaper exuitingly 
hailed this as the biggest thing to happen to the city since Viscose located there. 

Roanoke City is the business, financial and medical center—not only of 
Roanoke County but of western Virginia, embracing some 16 Virginia counties 
in the primary Roanoke newspaper market area and 9 Virginia counties in 
its secondary market area, and reaching into parts of 3 North Carolina and 4 
West Virginia counties adjacent. The leading local newspaper corporation 
estimates that some 55 percent of Roanoke City department store, apparel and 
furniture store sales are made to people who live outside of Roanoke County, 
Thus, Roanoke merchants dealing in these goods are comparatively insulated 
from adverse effects of even the most drastic employment cuts in any one or 
two or three of even the biggest employers in Roanoke. This is all the more true 
becaues of the city’s diversified employment (table I). 


Diversified employment 


Less than one-fourth of the total work force is in manufacturing; the manu- 
facturing employees are less than one-third of the employed work force even 
when domestic and agricultural workers are excluded. 

In September 1958, for example, there were 13,400 employees in manufactur- 
ing, 12,500 in trade, 10,950 in service industries, 9,525 in transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities, 3,450 in construction, 2,500 in government, 
2,375 in finance, insurance and real estate, and 200 in other work. Total employ- 
ment, excluding agricultural and domestic employees and the self-employed, was 
54,900. The total labor force was 67,000, and the agricultural, domestic and 
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self-employed ran about 7,100 (over the past 3 years their number was roughly 
about 7,000). 

According to the 1958 Roanoke City directory, in 1956 there were an estimated 
155 manufacturing establishments employing 15,100 people in Roanoke. This 
15,100 manufacturing employment figure corresponds with that previously given 
for November 1956 by the Virginia State Employment Service and represented 
at that time a high point in that year which started with a low of 13,800 on that 
basis. (However, VSHS since has revised its data to adjust them to 1957 bench- 
marks and table I data corresponds to the revised figures. The new November 
1956 manufacturing figure is 15,650, as shown. We will use the new data.) 

During November 1956, along with the 15,650 manufacturing employees, there 
also were 43,950 nonmanufacturing, according to the VSES. Of these 43,950 
nonmanufacturing workers, 12,700 were in trade; 11,750 were in the VSES cate- 
gory called transportation, communications, and public utilities, and 10,525 in 
service industries, to name the 3 largest categories. 

The largest single category in the manufacturing group for November 1956 
was what VSES calls chemicals, with 2,510. Food and kindred was second 
highest with 2,240. Usually chemicals ranked first in manufacturing in Roanoke. 
Now, what VSES calls chemicals consists in Roanoke mainly of American 
Viscose. Subtract from the chemicals category the American Viscose workers 
and those of Stauffer Chemical Co., which supplied Viscose with carbon bisul- 
fide and which depended for its existence on Viscose, and the chemical category 
consists of perhaps 200 or less. The chemicals group no longer is a numerically 
important employer in Roanoke, now that Viscose is almost out of the picture. 
By November 15, 1958, chemicals employment in Roanoke dropped to 530, accord- 
ing to VSES. In light of additional reductions in the Viscose work force since 
November 16—136 hourly rated persons alone were separated through Decem- 
ber 31, since November 15—it is likely that the chemicals category will be down 
to about 200 by mid-January. 

Similarly, when one looks into the nonmanufacturing category called trans- 
portation, communications, and public utilities, one actually is looking at the 
Norfolk & Western Railway—with perhaps 7,000 employees in the Roanoke metro- 
politan area in 1957—and at the electric power, gas, and telephone companies, for 
the most part. Since the N. & W. shops are in Roanoke, as well as the general 
offices, and since not only maintenance and repair but also the building of cars 
and steam locomotives was done there, part of the 11,750 total in this category 
actually were engaged in manufacturing though not so counted. 


Unemployment in Roanoke 


While employment at the Roanoke Viscose plant has been sliding off during the 
past several years, Roanoke’s employment picture as a whole has not reflected 
this but rather has trended upward as company after company located there. 
In May 1950 there were 48,050 employed nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers in the Roanoke metropolitan area; in May 1953, 51,400; in May 1955, 
a slump to 50,500; May 1956, 57,950; May 1957, 59,875. (Revised 1956 and 1957 
figures may make this series not strictly comparable. ) 

But May 1958 was the first month during the current recession during which 
the Roanoke metropolitan area had a greater unemployment percentage than 
the national average. And the May 1958 Roanoke employment figure was 55,350— 
down 4,525 from the previous May. 

Let us look at more of the data furnished by the Virginia State Employment 
Service, whose Roanoke office manager, Mr. Palmer St. Clair, has been helpful in 
supplying much information. We find that whereas from January 1956 through 
March 1958 the seasonally unadjusted figures show a lower percentage of the 
Roanoke area work force jobless than was true nationally, since then Roanoke 
has had higher percentages than the national. (Table II.) 

Furthermore, Mr. St. Clair’s estimated forecasts of unemployment percentages 
for Roanoke for November 1958 and for January 1959 were not only higher 
than those we have been given on an unofficial basis by an expert in these matters, 
but the spread between Roanoke and the national figure is widening. 

To be specific, between January 1956 and November 1957, the Roanoke un- 
employment percentage ranged from a low of 2.2 to a high of 3.8, while the 
national range was from a 2.9 low to a 4.7 high, and in no bimonthly pairing 
was Roanoke high. 

In January 1958, the Roanoke picture swiftly began to worsen as N. & W. 
commenced what became huge layoffs as its program of conversion to diesels 
from steam locomotives opened the way to dispensing with shopmen and others. 
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The N. & W. layoffs eventually went to about 2,375 later in the year but later 
some of these were recalled. Other employers joined the layoff process. The 
January 1958 Roanoke unemployment figure was 5.6 percent; the national, 
6.7 percent; March 1958, Roanoke had a 7.4 percent jobless compared to the 
national 7.7 percent ; May 1958, Roanoke, 8.5 percent, national 7.1 percent; July 
1958, Roanoke 8.1 percent, national 7.5 percent; September 1958, Roanoke 7.6 
percent, national 6 percent. 

Mr. St. Clair’s estimate for November 1958 for Roanoke, on the basis of his 
office’s knowledge of the situation and the planning of employers, was that the 
unemployment percentage would turn out to be about 9.2 percent. We were 
informed in Washington, and so told this committee on November 14, that the 
national figure for November 1958 might be around 6.4 percent. That would 
have been a 2.8 percent gap between Roanoke and the Nation, to the disad- 
vantage of Roanoke. Actually, it turned out that the November jobless figure 
for Roanoke was 8.8 percent and the national was 5.6 percent—an even bigger 
gap of 3.2 percent to Roanoke’s disadvantage. 

Mr. St. Clair’s “guesstimate” for January 1959 was 10.6 percent, while the 
national figure was thought by our unofficial Washington source to be in the 
neighborhood of 7.5 percent or less for the Nation. 

It should be pointed out that all figures used here are as of the 15th of the 
month, and they are not seasonally adjusted. The national figures are based 
on sampling of workers (except for January 1959) while the Roanoke figures 
are somewhat differently compiled, based on reports from 131 major employers. 

These January 1959 forecasts are not, of course, anything except informed 
guesses and in both cases perhaps on the pessimistic side. 

But the alarming thing for Roanoke is that by January nearly one out of 
every nine workers in that area will be jobless, if the forecast for that area 
is correct. Notice, too, that the forecasts go to a three-point spread between 
Roanoke and the national percentages. 

Notice also that Roanoke had a smaller unemployment percentage of its 
labor force than did the whole State of Virginia for most of 1956 and 1957; in 
1958, Roanoke has been worse off than the State of Virginia as a whole (tables 
II and IIT). 

So Roanoke, classified as a group B (relatively low unemployment) area a 
year ago, now is a group D (substantial labor surplus) area since May 1958, 
and it seems reasonable to believe that when the January figures are published, 
Roanoke will be reclassified as group E. 

Now so far we have been talking about percentages of unemployment in the 
nonagricultural work force. And the Senators understand that all the Roanoke 
employment figures we have gathered for you, mostly from the Virginia State 
Employment Service, are nonagricultural and also exclude the self-employed 
and the domestics, so the figures exclude about 7,000 people. Now we are going 
to mention how many people are jobless in the Roanoke area, and discuss what 
happens to them. 

In January 1956, there were 2,150 unemployed in Roanoke metropolitan 
area—the Roanoke County figure which is the VSES estimate. By November 
1956 the figure had fallen to 1,400 but in January 1957 it was back up to 1,900. 
Then it fell to 1,600 in May 1957 and rose again to 5,500 in July 1958 in a 
steady ascent. In September 1958 it was down a little to 5,100. 

In October 1958 there were 5,600 jobless in Roanoke, or 8.3 percent of the 
labor force, according to VSES and the Virginia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. This bears out almost exactly what we told this commit- 
tee, November 14, before the October figures became available: 

“While no official unemployment figure is available for October, there were 
1,132 new and additional unemployment benefit claims that month (up 325 from 
the September figure). Since Mr. St. Clair forecasts a 6,200 jobless figure for 
November it seems reasonable to guess that the October unemployment stood 
somewhere between 5,100 and 6,200—considering that hundreds of Viscose 
workers were laid off after September. He forecasts that 7,100 people will 
be jobless, come January 15.” 

Actually, the November 1958 Roanoke jobless figure turned out to be 5,9U0. 

Here is an extract from a talk given by Mr. St. Clair before the Roanoke 
industrial development meeting October 23, 1958: 


“ANTICIPATED EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS 


“Anticipated employment requirements for the next 2 to 4 months period, 
as indicated by reports from 131 major employers in the Roanoke area, is not 
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too bright, with the employment level declining at an accelerated pace during 
the winter months. Closing of the American Viscose Corp. might have a 
damaging influence on several other businesses. The employment outlook for 
railroad workers is uncertain, Construction, which has already shown some 
drop, will increase further as cold weather haits outside work. A few odd 
contracts remain to be completed. 

“Seasonal hiring in trade establishments could be below normal when many 
families will be forced to curb any unnecessary spending. By mid-November 
hires in trades will be small compared with the large releases in the chemical 
industries, resulting in a net loss possibly of as many as 1,100 workers. By 
mid-January, including losses in chemicals, trade, and construction, this could 
result in a drop of around 1,900 workers from the mid-September level, which 
would place unemployment in November at an estimated 6,200 or 9.2 percent 
of the labor force, and in January, 7,100 which would be 10.6 percent of the 
labor force.” 


Turnover data 

Obviously, as unemployment increased it became more and more difficult to 
find a job. In 1956, more hiring was done in Roanoke than laying off, and 
the accession and separation rates shown in table IV reflects that. The table 
shows that the reverse of that situation was true in 1957 and 1958. 

In the best month of 1956, June, there was a net margin of 4.2 more acces- 
sions per hundred workers employed in Roanoke manufacturing than there 
were separations. But in October 1958 the situation had almost reversed itself, 
and there were 4 more separations than accessions, per hundred workers 
employed. 

The overall manufacturing turnover data reflects the general prospects of a 
jobless Viscose worker in Roanoke. They are not good, but the turnover data 
for the chemicals industry specifically shows the swift worsening of the Viscose 
workers’ situation in just a few months (table IV, pt. 2). 

The data shows that in June 1958 chemicals payrolls increased by 1.1 per 
hundred workers, net, as 2 were added and 0.9 dropped off. 

In August 1958, the month of the announcement that Viscose was closing 
down and of the big wave of furloughing (shown in table IX, pt. 3), the 
chemicals industry payroll dropped by a net of 20 per hundred workers as 21.2 
separations and 1.2 accessions per hundred workers occurred. 

In October, there were 53.8 more separations than accessions, net, per 
hundred as layoffs from Viscose’s shrunken payroll continued. There were 
54.6 separations, and 0.8 accessions per hundred. 

The August accessions rate of 1.2, incidentally, reflects in part the calling 
back to work at Viscose, in the Filatex and core departments, of workers 
previously furloughed. 

Notice also, please, how the quit rate in chemicals, lowest of all manufacturing 
industries in June, rose to second highest in October. June was before the 
announcement that Viscose would shut down. October was after that an- 
nouncement. A few workers at both Viscose and a chemical company plant 
which supplied Viscose and which was dependent for its existence on this rela- 
tionship had begun to make connections elsewhere. 

The worsening situation is shown also by the activities of the unemployment 
offices of the Virginia State Employment Service at Roanoke and elsewhere in 
the State. 

Table V, indicates that in the 11 months of 1958, January through November, 
almost as many jobless workers in Roanoke filed unemployment compensation 
claims for the first time during that benefit year as in 1956 and 1957 combined. 
More workers filed continued claims in the January—November 1958 period than 
in 1956 and 1957 combined, in Roanoke. 

In the first 11 months of 1958, jobless Roanoke workers collected more weeks 
of benefit checks and more money in benefits than in 1956 and 1957 combined. 
Unfortunately, the data for 1958 are not strictly comparable to those for the 
years 1956 and 1957. 


Jobless benefits to more, but more exhaust unemployment compensation 


However, the data does show the way Roanoke unemployment office activi- 
ties increased as a percentage of Virginia’s. In 1956 and 1957, for example, 
unemployment benefits paid out in Roanoke amounted to 4.9 percent of the 
State figure, while in the first 11 months of 1958 Roanoke jobless received 6.2 
percent of the State total. 
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A grimmer set of figures, in column 6 of table V (and this set does have com- 
parable figures for the entire period shown), deals with the numbers of workers 
who exhausted their unemployment compensation benefit rights. In 1956 and 
1957 the Roanoke figures for such workers were, respectively, 795 and 777; but 
in only 11 months of 1955, January—November, it had soared to 2,591, or more 
than 3 times either of the 2 entire earlier years. For the whole State, the 
exhaustions in 1956, 1957, and the first 11 months of 1958 were, respectively, 
19,803, 21,283, and 41,337. 

While our data for exhaustions among Viscose workers is based on a fraction 
of the total situation in early November 1958—and at that time many of the 
workers had not been receiving benefits long enough to have exhausted but by 
the time this is in print that situation will have changed—we did find that at 
least 75 Viscose workers, 31 males and 44 females and probably more, had been 
told they had all the unemployment compensation benefits they will receive 
this benefit year. 

Senators understand that today in Virginia, a jobless worker’s benefit year 
begins when he makes his initial claim in any 52-week period. If he files 
initially September 1, for example, his benefit year ends August 31 the next 
calendar year. During that benefit year the jobless worker may draw up to 
a maximum of 18 weeks of benefits, depending on his former earnings in covered 
industry during a continually changing base period. (Prior to 1956 amendments 
to State law, everyone had the same benefit year.) After the 52 weeks of 1 
benefit year are over, the worker may, under certain circumstances, receive a 
second round of benefits based on the earnings before unemployment even if 
there has been no employment between rounds of benefits. This is more likely 
to help higher-paid than lower-paid workers. Duration of the second round is 
determined by the new base period, but it is possible that it too, may be for 18 
weeks. The maximum amount of benefits, also determined by the former earn- 
ings in the base periods, is $28 per week. 

To qualify for $28 a week benefits, for example, a worker must have earned at 
least $675.01 during his highest quarter of earnings during the first four of 
the last completed five calendar quarters preceding the first day he files a valid 
claim for benefits in any 52-week period. And he must also have earned at least 
$840 during the base period (the first four quarters). To qualify for 18 weeks 
at the $28-a-week level, the worker must have earned at least $1,960.01 in the 
base period. Most Vicose workers who were steadily employed throughout 
a 12-month period would have qualified for these maximum benefits of $28 
times 18. 

However, this maximum benefit level obviously is inadequate both in terms 
of cost of living and of the income insured. While Virginia has one of the 
lowest maximum weekly unemployment compensation benefit levels among the 
49 States, it is not the lowest nor is it the State whose maximum benefit level 
is the lowest percentage of average weekly earnings insured—our data indicates 
that no State insures as high as 60 percent of the average weekly wages in the 
State, and only four States insure 50 percent or more of their average weekly 
wages. This is a great change from 1939, when Virginia insured 74 percent of 
its average weekly wage via unemployment compensation benefits, and when 
no State insured less than 50 percent. 


American Viscose in the industry 


The American Viscose Corp. manufactures five products in very large 
quantities : 
High tenacity viscose yarn for automobile tires, 
Regular and intermediate tenacity viscose yarn for the textile industry 
(the bulk of Roanoke production was of this type), 
Acetate textile yarn, 
Viscose staple fiber for textiles and carpets, and 
Cellophane for the packaging industry. 

In the fields of tire yarn, staple fiber, and viscose textile yarns the company 
is the largest producer in the United States, and the second largest producer 
in the field of cellophane. 

The company’s difficulty at the Roanoke plant stems in the first place from 
the rapid shrinkage in the market for the textile type viscose yarn. Plants 
running viscose textile yarn constituted the bulk of the entire rayon industry for 
most of its history since the beginning in 1910 at Marcus Hook, Pa. Annual 
production passed the 200 million pounds per year in 1935 and rose gradually to 
its peak of 325 million pounds in 1951. The decline was rapid. In 6 short 
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years the annual production stood at 165 million, approximately half of the 1951 
rate, and the 1958 production is estimated to be even lower, at 148 million 
pounds. 

Roanoke is the third of the company’s plants producing viscose textile yarns 
to be taken out of production. Marcus Hook was abandoned as a rayon plant 
in 1954. However, the company’s research facilities at the same location were 
expanded and in addition the mothballing of equipment lasted long enough so 
that about 150 of our members were still on the payroll to be transferred to the 
new cellophane plant which has now occupied the site of the former rayon plant. 

The Parkersburg, W. Va., plant of the company ceased all spinning opera- 
tions in 1956 in the large B and C spinning units leaving only the small A unit 
spinning a special type of textile yarn. After much hesitation and careful cost 
figuring the company tore out the textile spinning frames in the B and C units 
and put in their place staple fiber spinning machines to produce staple for the 
carpet industry. In the case of Parkersburg the changeover followed so closely 
on the shutting down of the former operation that most of the employees who 
had been on the payroll during the preceding 2 years were recalled to work. 

Although the virtual closing of two plants producing viscose textile yarn re- 
duced the company’s productive capacity in this field by approximately 50 per- 
cent, the other facilities of the company making the same type of product con- 
tinued to lack enough orders to keep their operating cost figures in the black. 
Very soon the same question regarding closing another operating unit in the 
textile yarn field became urgent as all units in this end of the rayon business 
went heavily into the red. The company searched for a long time for a new end 
use for its former bread and butter product, viscose textile rayon. But none of 
the areas explored opened up as a substantial new market for rayon. 

Expansion at the Roanoke plant site in either staple fiber or cellophane was 
not economically feasible since the equipment.at both Marcus Hook and Parkers- 
burg plants has been underemployed since installation ; and the fact that the mar- 
ket for cellophane had been so soft that the startup at Marcus Hook was delayed 
6 months until July 1958 and the speed of placing additional machines on line was 
slow. 

But even if both Marcus Hook and Parkersburg plants run full and further 
expansion in either field—staple fiber or cellophane—seems economically desir- 
able, such expansion into the Roanoke area would have to wait until both Parkers- 
burg and Marcus Hook have been further expanded. This is because installa- 
tions for these products should have a capacity approaching 100 million pounds 
annually to reach reasonable operating efficiencies, and to reach this level each 
plant needs approximately to be doubled. 

A brief study of tables XXVI and XXVIII, showing rayon staple fiber pro- 
duction, quantities of imports and exports of staple fiber and the domestic price 
in parallel columns, and table XXVII, which lists certain domestic prices for 
three basic rayon products, indicates clearly a large part of the difficulty in 
which the American Viscose Corporation finds itself : 

Prices in the rayon section of the textile industry are as chaotic and unreal- 
istic in relation to cost of production as is true in all of the other major 
branches of the textile industry. The situation in staple fiber is further 
seriously complicated by the high level of imports at substantially less than 
our low domestic price. 

Most of the countries and individual firms who ship staple fiber to the United 
States also export to neighboring countries in Europe. The difference in their 
pricing policy is interesting. Staple fiber which crosses an international boundary 
from one European country to another enters the importing country for sale at 
the importing country’s own internal price. The same exporter ships to the 
United States and sells in the United States market at two or more cents per 
pound below our domestic producers price although his own domestic price 
is substantially higher. A large proportion of these imports to the United 
States seem clearly to classify as dumping. Although the anti-dumping law 
was amended at the last session of Congress it has not yet been implemented in 
a way that will furnish relief. 


American Viscose in Roanoke 


Now, let’s get back to the American Viscose Corp. plant at Roanoke, and 
its employees, most of whom are members of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO. 

We mentioned that the first Viscose production unit was in operation in 1917 
and the second one in 1919. There were 1,000 employees in 1917 and 1,700 in 
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1919. In 1922 the third production units was completed, and in 1923 the fourth. 
In 1928, with the fifth and sixth production units in, there were more than 5,000 
employees. The peak employment was in 1929—about 5,500, including 200 
construction workers. In 1932 the plant was closed for the first time, for about 
6 weeks; another layoff came in 1937. But these shutdowns were the exception 
to the rule. 

In 1941 came changes in processing spun yarn, eliminating wet-reeling and 
finishing departments in a shift to cake-washing and dry-reeling, and a drop 
from the employment peak down to about 3,600 employees. Some of the people 
were reemployed at the Front Royal, Va., American Viscose plant. From then 
on, the plant practically ceased to hire new people—mostly laying off and 
recalling employees as needed—except that in 1956 some young people (mostly 
men) were hired. (Notice the bump at the two-year seniority level in the male 
seniority table) (table VII, pt. 1). 


The Roanoke Viscose workers 


From 1911 to 1950 the rayon industry was a growing industry—it could sell 
all it produced, and Roanoke Viscose shared the fruits of the national industry 
situation. 

Workers were hired young—boys and girls came on the payroll at ages as 
young as 14 to 16, and men in their early early twenties, and they stayed. 
Tables VII and XII show that in most age groups and for the entire payroll 
the women outranked the men in seniority—and both men and women had 
many years of service. 

The average seniority in the plant was 23.7 years—23.5 years for the men 
and 24.2 for the women. But the average in the age 60-64 group was 33.8 
years—33.7 for the men and 34.8 for the women—and in the age 55-59 group 
it was 33.0—33.4 for the men and 30.6 for the women (table XII, part 2). 

More than half of all the 1,717 men—797, or 53.8 of the 1,479 hourly-rated 
men—and 113, or 47 percent of the 238 salaries men—have 30 or more years 
seniority. The same is true of exactly half the hourly-rated women (241 of 
the 482), but the salaried women had less seniority as a group—only 26.5 per- 
cent of the 88 salaried women had 30 or more years seniority, and to get the 
top half of the salaried women you have to include those down to only 19 
years (table VII). 

The company did not hire above age 25, for the most part. 

The average age of the Roanoke Viscose worker is above 48. The median age 
of the whole plant payroll was slightly over 51, and 54 percent of the people 
were age 50 or over. The medium age of the men was about 51.6, and 55.9 were 
age 50 and over. The median age of the women was not quite 50, and 48 percent 
were age 50 and over. 

Men outnumbered women 3 to 1 overall, and—except for the 45-49 age group— 
outnumbered women in every age group by ratios of from 3 to 2 up to 9 to 1 
(table XI, pt. 2). 

Shifting attention from the entire plant payroll to the hourly rated people, 
and these are our members, we see from table VII that the median age of 
the men is slightly over 52, and of the women, slightly over 50. The table shows 
that 840 men and 250 women, or 1,090 of the 1,961 hourly rated people, were 
50 years old, or older, in August 1958. That is almost 55 percent of the hourly 
rated people. 

Many of the hourly rated people have worked in this plant for 25, 30, 35 and 
more years. You see from table VII that 797 men and 241 women, hourly rated, 
had 30 or more years of service. That’s 1,038 of the 1,961 people in this cate- 
gory, or almost 53 percent. It is 53.8 percent of the men, and 50 percent of 
the women, as was stated before. We will return to the age and seniority data 
again as we study its impact. 

If you take the age 40-and-over hourly rated workers, you have 1,064 men 
and 429 women, or a total of 1,598, or 81.2 percent of the hourly rated people. 
Many have little or no work experience except in procedures essential to making 
rayon by the viscose process but unused in other industries. They are the 
people in trouble today. 

They are good workers, good citizens, good people. The plant managers de- 
scribe them as “the cream of the crop—mature, faithful, good employees, the 
salt of the earth.” Mr. St. Clair told the researcher retained by the union to 
do a study of the Roanoke situation that he, Mr. St. Clair, did not know “where 
you would find a more dependable, more reliable, more hard-working” group of 
people than these Roanoke Viscose workers. 
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But 1951 through 1954 were bad years for the company, and 1957 was another 
New fibers competing with rayon, people wearing less clothing and less rayon 
in clothing, less of an export market—and plant machinery unadaptable to 
producing anything except rayon, led to the announcement August 4, 1958, by 
the company at its Philadelphia office that the Roanoke plant would be closed 
down. 

From an average of 3,176 employees—salaried and hourly rated—in 1948 the 


payroll rose to 3,277 in 1950 and then went down. 
Workers furloughed as payroll drops 

In 1951 it was 3,221; in 1952, 2,404. In 1953 came a respite in the decline— 
a rise to 2,957. Then in 1954 a fall to 2,450. The next year the same number 
of employees—or, rather, less, at 2,449. In 1956 there were 2,362; in 1957, 
2,138. In 1958, according to the figures supplied us by the company for use at 
this hearing, the average will be 1,660. (See table LX, which shows layoffs in 
1956-58 ; it does not show total plant payroll reduction, because it includes only 
hourly rated people and does not show recalls to work. Layoffs are governed 
by seniority in the department and plant. Table X shows plant seniority by 
department and sex.) 

When the plant-closing announcement was made, there were 1,750 people in 
the plant. As of November 6 there were 462 people working; 57 were dropped 
by November 14, the day we gave oral testimony to this committee. 

Another 136 workers were laid off between November 15 and December 31, 
1958, in the hourly rated category, so that by December 31 there were only 169 
people working in a plant where once 5,500 earned a living. 

Of the 169 temporary survivors, 70 worked in 2 departments which we are 
told will be or have been sold to their former managers, and which will be 
transferred out of the plant——-perhaps out of the city. These two departments 
make Filatex, a rubber-cored, fiber-wrapped product. 

So after these many years of service—20, 25, 30, 35, even 40 or more years 
these hundreds of people are not needed by Viscose in Roanoke. Most of them 
are too young to retire. Many of them are finding that they cannot find jobs— 
and in many of these cases they discover that they are thought to be too old 
to hire. 

This is the problem. They are steady people, dependable, the salt of the 
earth, hard-working. But many of them have been unable to find work. 

We know the problems of these, our members. We know from day-to-day 
operations of the union in seeking to help them meet the impact of the situa- 
tion, from countless discussions, and from a survey we conducted. Replies to our 
questionnaire were received in November 1958. Many workers not only answered 
the questions but also volunteered comments and further information. From 
these comments we quote a few on the subject of the age barrier they find in 
seeking new work: 


Too old to work 


A 42-year-old spinning attendant with 10 years and 11 months of service at 
the Viscose plant writes that in the time since his layoff in mid-August, “I have 
contacted 47 different firms and businessmen in the Roanoke Valley. Twenty- 
eight accepted my application with the promise I would be considered for work 
when a vacancy occurred. Nineteen refused by application due to the fault I am 
too old at 42 years and inexperienced. 

“TI will give my consent for my questionnaire and this letter be made public. It 
might open the eyes of the people to the fact that a man at 42 has many good 
working years ahead of him and at that age must have children still depending 
on him for support and need him most. 

“And for being experienced for work it is impossible for a man to know every- 
thing so if I was given a chance elsewhere to learn a trade I would accept gladly. 
The employers in Roanoke have nothing for me. I havea wife and seven children 
to support. God only knows what will happen to us.” 

A 49-year-old shift electrician and trouble-shooter writes that “there are jobs 
open at the N. & W. Railway for all first class electricians but our age holds 
us off, mine by 4 years. Why? 

Another man writes “When you bring the questionnaire before the Senate I 
think it would be a fine idea to also bring the age limit up too. I am 47 years 
old and every place I ask for work I am turned down because I am over 40 years 
old.” And a 54-year-old man wrote bitterly that “you cannot buy a job at 
my age.” 
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One 45-year-old woman, a corner in the processing department with 28 years of 
service to the company, laid off in late August, writes in part that “The people 
that I have asked for jobs tell me I am too old, or they will not hire me because 
I have not had any experience for their work.” 

A 48-year-old woman with 30 years seniority, a creeler in the beaming depart- 
ment, writes that “I have been to 16 different places seeking a job in Roanoke, 
Va., and am told I am either too old or not experienced. To old to work at 48 
years. And not old enough for pension plan. Don’t seem fair to me.” She also 
has been out since the end of August. 


What are we to do? 


A 46-year-old paper machine operator, a woman with 30 years seniority, out 
since the end of September, writes “I cannot find work here, everywhere I go 
loking for work they either say you are too old or we have people laid off, now I 
ask you gentlemen what are we todo? What is going to happen to us people who 
are past the age of 40 and 50 we cannot draw a pension, our unemployment is 
not going to last long, so what is there left to do?’ (I might interject, the 
lady said “our unemployment is not going to last,” but presumably she meant that 
the unemployment compensation benefits are not going to last. She had already 
drawn 8 unemployment checks, and as you know in Virginia we have a maximum 
of 18 weeks of benefits in any benefit year—and a $28 a week maximum benefit 
check.) 

Now, you notice that there are several factors here that work against these 
people getting jobs. Some employers think they are too old. If age 40 is too old, 
then 3 out of 4 Roanoke Viscose workers are in that class (table VII). They 
are inexperienced in other trades (except for the skilled trades such as electric- 
ians, carpenters, machinists, ete. and many of the salaried people). And other 
employers have their own laid-off workers who must be reemployed first, which 
of course is only right. 

Some employers are blunt about not hiring above a certain age, while others 
profess more flexibility. A telephone survey of all firms with 500 or more 
employees, as listed by the 1956 Directory of Manufacturers and Utilities in 
Roanoke, Salem, and Vinton and Roanoke County, published by the Roanoke 
Chamber of Commerce, revealed the following: 

Two could not be reached or did not answer. 

Two personnel people said they hire no production people over 35 years old. 

One hires no inexperienced people over 35 and no experienced ones over 45. 

One hires women up to 35 or 37, men up to 45 for production and over 45 if 
for maintenance, watchmen, etc. 

Two say they have no maximum age but have laid-off people to rehire (and 
one of these has a rigid medical examination prerequisite). 

Two say they have no maximum age and have hired a few Viscose workers. 

The manager of the industrial department of the Roanoke Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jack M. Goodykoontz, told our researcher that in some cases company 
policies prevent hiring those over 45. He felt that as younger, more dextrous 
workers move up into better jobs when such opportunities occur, former Viscose 
workers will gravitate into the vacated jobs. And he admitted that in these 
cases “gravitate” means downward. He spoke regretfully, but took a view about 
the future job prospects of many of these workers similar to that voiced by 
others—some would get jobs, some would get jobs not as good as those they’d 
had, and others would have difficulties. 


Jobs for 4 out of 150 older workers in November 


A fragmentary view of the rehiring prospects of Viscose workers over 45 is 
afforded by data from the Virginia State Employment Service office. 

In May 1957, 38 of the 299 workers placed in jobs by VSES Roanoke office 
were age 45 and older, or 12.7 percent. In November 1957, 25 of the 166 persons 
placed were 45 and over, 22.9 percent. In May 1958, 33 of the 195 persons placed 
were in this 45-and-older group, or 12.8 percent. In November 1958, 40 of the 
140 job placements went to this group, or 28.6 percent. This looks like progress, 
and to the extent it really is progress we applaud. 

But the total number of jobless workers in the Roanoke VSES active file at 
the end of the months of May 1957, November 1957, May 1958, and November 
1958 were, respectively, 2,084, 2,807, 4,861, and 4,435. And the 45-and-older 
group in the active file at the end of those months numbered, respectively, 567, 
809, 1,212, and 1,499 (table VI). 
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So the placements of those 45 and older, as percentages of the totals in the 
active file of those in that age group, dropped from 6.6 to 3.1 to 2.72 to 2.67 (4 
out of 150) during those months. The grim reality for these people during the 
only 4 months for which the Roanoke VSES has full data is that proportionately 
fewer and fewer of these older workers seeking VSES help were placed at work. 
This, despite the fact that the employ-the-older-workers drive has been on for 
so long. 

The figures do not show how long the affected workers were unemployed, what 
sort of jobs they finally got, at what pay levels compared to their former pay or 
at what levels of skill and responsibility, or how far from their homes. 


TWUA survey, 6 Out of 10 reply 


The Textile Workers Union of America was not satisfied to guess what is 
happening to these members of ours and to the other Viscose workers at Roanoke, 
or to go on the basis of only that part of the picture that was obvious. We 
wanted to know, and we wanted you to know. So we sent out a questionnaire 
to each of the people on the company’s plant mailing list—and I might acknowl- 
edge at this point the cooperation we’ve had from the company in this and other 
respects in developing the data for this testimony. It went to salaried and to 
hourly rated workers alike. It went to 2,269 persons. 

Senators will want to know when the questionnaire went out and how many 
were returned. The questionnaire went out on Friday and Saturday, October 31 
and November 1. On the table before me are the envelopes in which the replies 
came back. Senators know that normally only a minor fraction of the total 
number of mail questionnaires ever return, in most cases. Well, up through 
November 12, were received 1,322 replies. That’s a response, to that date, of 58 
percent. That was the response on which preliminary figures were given this 
committee on November 14. 

The total response, through November, was 1,397, or 61.5 percent, of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out. It is 61.2 percent of the payroll as of August 13, 1958. 

I might add that we are convinced that the large response, both from TWUA 
members and from nonmembers, from salaried and hourly rated persons, in 
itself is evidence that a large number of persons are in trouble and need help. 
Not all those who replied are in trouble; some are reemployed elsewhere and 
satisfied, but they knew that the data was being assembled for the good of all 
and they knew others needed help so they answered also. I think that the 
fact this many answered is evidence of a widespread confidence by these people 
in their union, because the questions were searching as you will see. 

A copy of the questionnaire is appended. 

The large response is, in itself, a plea for consideration by this subcommittee 
and by the Congress of their need, because we told these people in a covering 
letter that went with the questionnaire that we are compiling the data for 
you because you would want the facts, not guesswork. 

We asked questions designed to find out how many were still in the Roanoke 
Viscose plant out of the group that would reply, how many are in other Viscose 
plants, how many in other full-time jobs, how many in part-time jobs, how many 
unemployed but studying new work skills, how many unemployed and seeking 
work, how many were sick, how many retired, how many self-employed, in 
business or sales on commission. Also, we sought other data, on unemploy- 
ment, on their finances, on what they may have lost while jobless, marital 
status and number of dependents, where they live, whether in the case of those 
on new jobs they are working at comparable skills and pay. 

Who answered the TWUA questionnaire? How representative are the re- 
turns? We think they are fairly representative, although certain biases in 
the distribution of respondents are discernible. 

Table XI, part 4, shows that 60.6 percent of the entire plant payroll of 2,282 
as of August 13, 1958, responded to the age question (compared to 61.2 percent 
of payroll that responded to any questions, and to 61.5 percent of the 2,269 
questionnaires that were sent out). Women tended to respond more than did 
men—59.1 percent of the men and 65.5 percent of the women, answered the age 
question, and there were five men and eight women who responded to questions 
but not the age question (table XI, pt. 1). 

Table XI, parts 3 and 4, are comparisons between the ages of the people on 
the entire plant payroll and the respondents, and both parts show clearly that 
overall the older workers tended to reply to the questionnaire more than did 
the younger ones, but this is more true of the men than of the women. 
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In the small 20-29 age bracket, with 7.5 percent. of payroll, roughly one out 
of three workers answered. In the 30-39 bracket, with 17.3 percent of payroll, 
nearly half the workers answered. In the 40-49 bracket, with 21.2 percent 
of payroll, three out of five answered. In the 50-59 bracket, with 41.9 percent 
of payroll,, nearly two-thirds answered... In the 60-and-older. bracket, with 
12.1 percent of payroll, 85 percent answered. 

The men, with their 3 to 1 numerical dominance oyer the women on the pay- 
roll, caused the response pattern described above. The response percentage by 
the males, in 5-year groups starting with ages 20-25, moves steadily upward 
from 29.3 to 85.4 percent, with only a slight dip (from 58.5 percent at 40-44 to 
57.5 percent at 45-49), but with percentages slightly under the overall ones. 

The responses of the women, with percentages consistently above the overall 
ones, move up in an unfaltering curve from 47.6 percent at age 25-29 to 82.6 
percent at 60-65 (the 75 percent set in the 20-24 bracket was by three women 
out of four, too small a group to be significant statistically). 

However, since the plant payroll was dominated by the older worker, numeri- 
cally, the response bias toward the older worker component is not too great 
to discredit the representativeness of the response. Besides, it is the older 
worker whose problem is more difficult—those in the twenties and thirties can 
more readily pick up the pieces and start again, though their difficulties during 
unemployment and relocation are not to be minimized nor ignored. 

It also is likely that older workers responded in greater proportion because 
they are more accustomed to meeting their work problems through their 
union, and have a more serious appraisal of the situation. 


Women in more trouble 


It is thought that the reason the women were more responsive to the question- 
naire is that they were in greater difficulty. 

While a greater perecntage of the women were employed at the time of the 
questionnaire than in the case of the men, this was because more of the women, 
proportionately, were still at Roanoke Viscose and knew they had not long 
to remain. Table XIV, part 1, shows that 261 of the 1,019 male respondents to 
the questionnaire were employed elsewhere than Roanoke Viscose, 25.6 percent, 
while only 45 of the 378 women respondents, 11.9 percent, had found new jobs. 

The women have been laid off longer. Table [IX shows that more women abso- 
lutely than men were laid off in 1956, and disproportionately more women were 
laid off in 1957 and 1958. Table XVIII shows that, at the time of the question- 
naire in November 1958, women have been unemployed longer (more weeks of 
idle time) than men. 

The table IX layoff data cited above: 

In 1956, 287 women and 260 men were furloughed; in 1957, 353 women and 
484 men; in 1958, 485 women and 1,105 men. Please remember that the plant 
payroll, active and furloughed, as of August 13, 1958, carried 75.2 percent men, 
24.8 percent women (table XI, pt. 2). 

The table XVIII duration of unemployment data cited above: 

Of 253 respondents to.the questionnaire who were furloughed in 1957 and 1958, 
93 men, Or 36.8 percent, were furloughed in 1957 and they averaged 22.1 weeks 
of idle time since their Viscose jobs. But the 18 women, or 7.1 percent of the 253 
respondents, who were furloughed that year averaged 46.9 weeks of idle time. 
Similarly, the 121 male respondents furloughed in 1958 averaged 4,2 idle weeks 
compared to the 12.4 idle weeks averaged by the 21 women, or 8.3 percent, fur- 
loughed in 1958. 

The greater difficulty of the women in finding new jobs—or perhaps in some 
cases their ability when husbands are working to avoid taking the lowest pay 
jobs—is indicated by responses to questions on the number of jobs obtained 
since furlough from Roanoke Viscose (see table XVI, pts. 2 and 3). 

Among those employed full time, 47 men out of 378 male employed respondents, 
12.4 percent, said they had had several jobs since furlough at Viscose. But 
only 5 women, out of 144 female employed respondents, 3.5 percent, had several 
jobs since furlough at Viscose. 

Among those employed part time, 27 male respondents—7.1 percent of em- 
ployed male respondents—had several jobs, but only 3—2.1 percent of employed 
female respondents—had several jobs. 

Among the unemployed at time of questionnaire, 61 males—10.6 percent of 
the unemployed male respondents—had had at least 1 job sinee furlough, 
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but 27 women—12.2 percent of the jobless female respondents—had had at least 
1 job since furlough. 


Seniority 


The 2,282 persons on the plant payroll as of August 13, 1958, averaged 23.7 
years of service, each, at Roanoke Viscose. The 1,717 men averaged 23.5 years, 
while the 565 women averaged 24.2 years (see table XII). 

The 1,365 respondents to the questionnaire who gave seniority data averaged 
26.2 years each, the 999 men averaged 26 years, and the 366 women, 26.7 years, 
each. 

Seniority data was given by 97.7 percent of the total 1.397 respondents to the 
questionnaire. 

It will be seen from these averages that the respondents averaged 2.5 years 
more seniority than did the entire plant payroll. (Here, again is the tendency 
of older workers at Viscose to answer. It is possible also that in part the 
apparent biases in both age and seniority toward older workers is exaggerated— 
that it stems in part from the fact that the data for plant payroll are as of 
August 1958 and the data for respondents to questionaire are as of November 
1958, and that, therefore, roughly one-fourth of the respondents passed birth 
and seniority anniversaries during the period between August and November and 
moved up 1 year in the tables and calculations.) 

It also is to be noted that the 2.5 year spread between the average seniority 
for the whole plant payroll and for the respondents was exactly duplicated in 
the spread between seniority averages for the males in plant and in respondent 
group and also in the spread for the females. 

However, when the age groups are considered, it will be seen that all persons 
in the 20-24-year-age group who answered tended to have less seniority 
than did their entire age group in the plant, as was also true of the men in the 
25-29, 50-54-year-old and the 60-and-older groups, and the women in the 35-39- 
year-age group (table XII, part 3). 

But the percentage of difference between seniority of payroll and of respond- 
ents was not great in any age group—it averaged 10.5 percent for both sexes, 
10.6 percent for the males and 10.3 percent for the females, and—except for a 
few age groups with relatively few persons in them—did not go significantly 
beyond the 10 percent difference. 

A word about how ‘ve handled the employment status data. We tended to be 
on the cautious side If, for example, a person replied that he was no longer 
at Viscose but gave no further information as to what he was doing, or gave 
an answer that could not with assurance be classified, we counted it as informa- 
tion “not available” rather than assume he was unemployed. If a person said 
he was still working at Viscose but only temporarily and would soon be out— 
and some gave the termination date which in some cases was before this hear- 
ing date—we marked it as still at Viscose. If “sick” was marked but also 
“jobless,” it was counted as sick and out of the labor force, not jobless, even 
if the person would soon recover and seek work. And so forth. 

So our count for the various categories is biased in the direction of minimiz- 
ing the number of those unempolyed and seeking work as of the time the 
questionnaire was answered. That means it is further biased in the direction 
of minimizing the number of jobless today. 

Now what did the survey reveal? 


SURVEY FINDINGS 
More jobless than working 


Of the 1,397 workers who answered the questionnaire, out of a total mailing 
of 2,269, we find that at the time they responded (most of them in the first two 
weeks of November 1958 and the remainder in the latter half of November), 
the following was true: 

Seven hundred and ninety-nine were jobless and seeking work—577 men and 
222 women (table XIV and XIVa). That is 57.2 percent of the total respond- 
ents; 56.6 percent of the men, 58.7 percent of the women. Sixteen of these— 
7 men and 9 women—1 percent of the respondents, 2 percent of the jobless— 
were studying new job skills. 

Five hundred and twenty-two were employed—378 men and 144 women respond- 
ents had jobs of one kind or another. This includes the 216 still at the Roanoke 
Viscose plant at the time of response to the questionnaire, and the 108 on part- 


time jobs, and the 182 on new full-time jobs, and the 16 men who were self- 
employed. 
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The 522 employed were 37.3 percent of the total respondents. Of the 522, 
878 were men and 144 were women. The 378 men were 37.1 percent of the 
male respondents, 38.1 percent of the female respondents. 

Two hundred and sixteen were still working at the Roanoke Viscose plant— 
117 men and 99 women—15.5 percent of the total respondents, and 41.4 percent 
of the total employed respondents. The 117 men were 11.4 percent of the total 
male respondents, and 30.9 percent of the employed male respondents. The 99 
women were 26.5 percent of the total female respondents, and 68.7 percent of the 
employed female respondents. 

Of course, after the questionnaires were filled out and returned to be tabulated, 
many of those still at Roanoke Viscose were let go. And most of those who are 
still there today are on borrowed time as far as that job is concerned. They 
knew it and in some cases told us the date they were scheduled to be dropped; 
these dates are long since past, but these people are counted here as still 
employed at Viscose. 

Three hundred and six were employed elsewhere than at Roanoke Viscose. 
This in turn includes 14 at other American Viscose Corp. plants, the other 168 
people on new full-time jobs, the 108 part-times and the 16 self-employed men. 
The 306 working elsewhere were 29 percent of the total respondents, 58.6 percent 
of employed respondents. 

Of the 306 employed elsewhere, 261 were men, 45 were women. The 261 men 
were 25.6 percent of all male respondents, 69.1 percent of employed male re- 
spondents. The 45 women were 11.9 percent of the female respondents, 31.3 
percent of employed female respondents. The disparity between success of men 
and women in getting new jobs has already been commented upon. 

Sixteen men—and no women—were self-employed—in business or in commis- 
sion sales, That is 3.1 percent of the total response, 1.6 percent of the male 
respondents, 4.2 percent of the employed male respondents. The businesses these 
men have gone into include grocery stores and gas stations, on one hand, and 
commission sales on the other. One new merchant in the group commented about 
himself, “slowly starving.” 

Fourteen—1 percent of the total respondents, or 2.7 percent of the employed 
respondents—were working at other American Viscose Corp. plants. That is 
13 men—1.3 percent of all male respondents, 3.4 percent of employed males—and 
one woman. These people do not carry with them their old seniority rights. 
More on this group later. 

One hundred and eight found part-time work—20.7 percent of the employed 
respondents and 7.7 percent of the total respondents—and of these 108, 85 were 
men and 23, women. That is, 8.3 percent of all male respondents, and 22.5 percent 
of employed men respondents; and 6.1 percent of all female respondents and 
16 percent of employed women respondents. 

If we look at the question of what age groups were employed, a grim picture 
for the older worker emerges (table XIII, part 1). 

While 39.5 percent of respondents still in the labor force were employed and 
60.5 percent unemployed, more than two-thirds of those under 40 were employed, 
about one-third of those in the 50-59-year-old bracket and scarcely more than 
one-fifth of those 60-and-over were employed. And these fractions include those 
still at Roanoke Viscose, where seniority was still at work to protect the older 
workers. 

For example, 81.8 percent of the 25-29-year-old group—85.3 percent of the men 
and 70 percent of the women—were employed. But only 25.7 percent of the big 
55-59 age group—26.2 percent of the men and 23.6 percent of the women—were 
working. 

This may be viewed in another way (table XIII, part 2)—the median age 
of all respondents was 52.7 years; of the employed, 47.6 years, and of the un- 
employed, 54.2 years. The median age for all respondent males was 53.5, for 
employed respondent males was 46.9, and for unemployed, 55.3. Similarly, the 
median age for women respondents was 50.8, for employed women respondents 
was 48.8, and for unemployed 51.4. 

Seventy-six respondents—or 5.4 percent were counted as out of the labor force. 
Four had retired; most of the others were on the sick list but some were out 
for other reasons, as in the case of one full-time college student. Three men 
and one woman retired; 61 other men and 11 other women were counted as out 
of the labor force. Some of the sick and of the others doubtlessly will be back 
in the labor force if they are not already so. (Please remember that the question- 
naires went not only to those at work in the plant but also to those furloughed 
or on sick leave.) 
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We have remarked on how jobs were fewer among the older workers, propor- 
tionately. Jobs were fewer among hourly rated Viscose workers than among 
salaried Viscose people, at the time of response to the questionnaire. Table XV 
tells the story. 

Sixty percent of the managerial and administrative people among our respond- 
ents, and 65.8 percent of the clerical people, were employed. But 48.9 percent of 
the skilled workers (mechanics, foremen, etc.), 30.3 percent of the.semiskilled 
(production workers), and 34.8 percent of the unskilled (labor gangs, etc,) were 
employed. 

And it is among these latter three categories, especially the semiskilled, tha 
the bulk of the people on the plant payroll are to be found. 


Marital status 


While 92.3 percent of the male respondents and only 58 percent of the females 
were married, a number of the women including the single women had dependents 
to worry about in unemployment. Table XVI reflects this aspect. 

(So does also table XIX, which shows among other things that 201 workers 
while unemployed depended on working spouses for support, in part—138 men 
and 63 women were such dependents, and 149 men and 82 women will be such 
dependents in future unemployment. And tables H-W 1-6 also give information 
on the reciprocal support relationship between Viscose men and women—they 
are based on responses from 42 married couples of whom spouses worked at the 
Viscose plant.) 

Among respondents who gave both employment and marital status, employed 
married workers were 32.2 percent of the total, and unemployed married workers 
were 50.6 percent ; the married male respondents showed a similar division with 
36.2 percent employed and 56.1 percent unemployed, of total males giving 
responses to both questions. Among female respondents, 21.8 percent were 
employed and married ; 36.2 percent were unemployed and married. 

Marital status does not appear to be a factor in employment status; table XVI, 
part 1, shows that the employed and the unemployed divide quite similarly to 
each other as between the married, the single, the divorced or separated, and 
the widowed— 

92.3 percent of the employed and also of the unemployed men were married ; 

2.9 percent of the employed and 3.3 percent of the unemployed men were 
single ; 

2.7 percent of the employed and 2.4 percent of the unemployed men were 
divorced or separated ; 

55.1 percent of the employed and 59.9 percent of the unemployed women 
were married ; 

23.4 percent of the employed and 19.4 percent of the unemployed women 
were single ; and 

9.6 percent of the employed and 6.8 percent of the unemployed women were 
divorced or separated. 

The presence of 2% times as many widowed workers among the unemployed 
as among the employed probably is a factor of age—the older workers were more 
likely to be unemployed and widowed. While 3.2 percent of all respondents were 
widowed, only 0.9 percent were widowers who had jobs while 2.3 percent were 
widowers who were jobless. 

Men claimed more dependents than women; all but 9.5 percent of all male 
respondents had at least one dependent, while 27.3 percent of the women claimed 
dependents and 48.5 percent of the women gave no answer. 

Length of unemployment 

We have already touched on the matter of how long furloughed respondents 
went without work after being furloughed. Table XVIII shows that older 
workers were unemployed longer than younger ones, and that semiskilled (pro- 
duction) workers, who constitute the biggest group, were unemployed longer 
than unskilled workers on the average, and that unskilled workers were unem- 
ployed longer than skilled workers. 

Of those furloughed in 1957, 26.1 was the average number of idle weeks, 
but 24.6 was the average for those under age 40, 26 for those 40-49, 31.7 for 
those 50-59, and 60 for those over 60. 

But younger workers tended to be furloughed first, since they tended to have 
less seniority. Therefore, younger workers had more opportunity to pile up 
idle time than older ones and, since they didn’t do so, must have found new work 
more readily. This is not solely a result of their being younger—those fur- 
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loughed early enough in 1957 were not faced with the tight job market that 
developed subsequently. , 

Of those furloughed in 1957, 26.1 was the average number of idle weeks; 
but 27.4 was the average for semiskilled workers, 22 for unskilled work- 
ers, and 17.8 for skilled workers. 

Table IX, part 2, listing furloughs in 1957, shows that the first “engineering” 
workers. (skilled maintenance men) to be laid off that year were in September, 
and others in that category followed in October and December. But furloughs 
occurred. all year long in the various production departments. Most of the 
people in these departments are categorized in the “Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles” of the U.S. Labor Department as semiskilled: Furloughs in the “labor” 
gangs did not occur until. October and November. So, skilled and unskilled 
workers were on furlough for shorter periods than were semiskilled workers, 
and the difference in average idle time is in large part accounted for this way. 

It has already been pointed out that women were unemployed longer than 
men. Men furloughed in 1957 averaged 22.1 idle weeks, while women furloughed 
that year averaged 46.9 idle weeks. Men furloughed in 1958 averaged 4.2 idle 
weeks, women, 12.4. 

Here, again, table IX, part 2, shows that in 1957, when the big layoffs of men 
began in August, there were 234 women and 108 men furloughed prior to July 
31.. Thus, more than twice as many women as men were laid off since various 
dates in the first 7 months of 1957, and more women than men could experience 
long unemployment and bitter memories. 

A similar development occurred in 1958 (see table IX, pt. 3), when 128 women 
and 42 men were furloughed: before August 4, the day of the plant closing 
announcement. , 

Both tables IX and XVIII reflect the fact that when a plant of this sort closes 
down, production workers are apt to be let go first and then skilled maintenance 
workers. For example, as table XVIII shows, 54.2 percent of the furloughs 
reported by respondents who were semiskilled occurred in 1957 and 45.8 per- 
cent in 1958. But 14.3 percent of the furloughs reported by respondents who 
were skilled occurred in 1957, and 85.7 percent in 1958. 1t should be noted 
here that a very few furloughs classed here with the 1957 group actually 
occurred in 1956; there were so few that. it seemed not worthwhile to set up a 
year'category for them, and they occurred late in 1956. 

Table XVII shows the distribution of unemployment idle weeks’ duration by 
occupational level and sex among respondents, and again indicates that produc- 
tion workers are laid off first. 


How the jobless survived 


As may be expected, unemployment for these Viscose workers, as for most 
workers, has been a time of struggle, of living on slender dwindling resources, 
and of giving up or losing what has been built up in the years of labor. 

As table XIX indicates, 778 workers—55.7 percent. of the respondents, and 
65.9 percent of those respondents not still at Roanoke Viscose at the, time of 
response—have used unemployment compensation. This 778, ineluded,.561 men 
and 217 women. The Roanoke office of the Virginia, State Bmployment Service 
was of the opinion, in late October 1958, that many, perhaps some hundreds, of 
the Viscose workers had not yet applied for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, and that eould well be true.. Some were applying for such protection for 
the first time in their lives and ‘it came hard to have to do so. But 75 respond, 
ents seemingly exhausted unemployment compensation benefit eredits. 

The table shows also that— 

360 used savings to live on; 275 said in future unemployment they would 
use savings, which suggests that 85 had exhausted savings. 
184 borrowed. 
201 depended on a spouse working to bring home the bacon. 
56 lived with relatives. 
And so forth. 

Let us turn now to the question of those who do not find other jobs, or whose 
earnings on the jobs they will find is markedly lower than at Viscose. What 
effects will this have? 

One effect of loss of income is that they will have to buy less: Some will lose 
some of the possessions, and the savings that means security, that they have 
worked so long and saved so long to build up. 

The announcement August 4 of the plant closing down, and the layoffs since 
then, are too recent to have had their full impact in this respeet.. Even in the 
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case of some of those laid off before the announcement the full impact is yet to 
come. 

Many of the people have not yet begun to draw unemployment compensation, 
and probably most have not yet exhausted their unemployment benefit rights. 
Unfortunately, the VSES Roanoke office does not have data organized in a way 
which would permit determination of the number of benefit claimants and ex- 
haustees formerly employed by any given company. However, the Roanoke 
VSES claims deputy had the strong impression that several hundred Viscose 
people had not yet been in to file claims. Our return questionnaires indicates 
that the claims deputy’s impression may well be correct although hundreds have 
filed claims. 

The full impact is yet to come for other reasons. Many of the people still have 
savings. They have separation pay and pension money coming. But, as some 
of the businessmen and governmental officials with whom we talked have pointed 
out, when the unemployment compensation checks stop coming, the savings and 
the separation money are used up, “then it will be rough.” We urge this sub- 
committee to try to arrange for a survey in Roanoke sometime in the later part of 
1959 to see what the situation is then. Perhaps a Census Bureau team working 
with Labor Department and Social Security Administration support could run 
this survey. 

Many workers already have lost goods or services or real property they owned. 


What they gave up 

During unemployment, these Viscose workers gave up or lost goods and services 
they formerly had. The following were reported by 220 respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire as things they had already given up: 

House by 16 respondents. 

Apartment by three respondents. 

Auto by 60 respondents. 

Telephone by 114 respondents. 

Television by 37 respondents. 

Radio by eight respondents. 

Magazines by two respondents. 

Newspapers by nine respondents. 

Life, hospital, and surgical insurances, six respondents, each, plus those 
who did not continue those paid for under the terms of the union con- 
tract with the company. 

Medical, collision, and mortgage insurances, two respondents, each. 

Insurances not elsewhere specified, 13 respondents. 

Milk, three respondents. 

Farm tractor, one respondent. 

Child’s college education, one respondent. 

Furnace, one respondent. 

Stove, one respondent. 

Motorcycle, one respondent. 

Truck and motorboat, one respondent. 

Furniture, one respondent. 

Vacuum cleaner, one respondent. 

In addition, seven reported being behind in payments on cars, two on fur- 
niture, two on their houses, three on debts; and one had to reduce the amount 
of the payments (and hence increased payout period and interest cost) on the 
notes on his house. 

Twenty-four respondents specifically said, in answer to the question on what 
they had had to give up, that they had not yet been forced to give up any- 
thing. 

But many—so many that in our limited time it did not seem worthwhile 
counting—expressed their fears that they would have to give up all or many 
of their hard-earned possessions, and it seems clear that they will unless they 
find work. 

One 27-year-old married lady with two dependents has been jobless since June 
1957 and has ‘used up her savings, has borrowed and is living with relatives, 
and has exhausted her unemployment compensation rights. She writes that 
“so far up until now I have been able to keep house and things but if I don’t 
get a job in the next few months I am afraid I will lose everything I have.” 

Discussions with Roanoke businessmen—in the retail credit bureau, in a 
finance company dealing largely in second-hand car financing, in the loan de- 
partment of a major bank—and with a VA housing official in Roanoke, strength- 
en the impression that to date most Viscose people have been able to keep most 
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of their possessions and to meet their financial obligations, for the most part. 
The future is another story. One 46-year-old lady, with 30 years of service at 
Viscose, writes that “I am going to lose my apartment and everything I have 
worked for 30 long years.” 

Some form of protection should be set up for homeowners and renters who 
through no fault of their own lose long-term jobs and are unable to meet hous- 
ing payments. The housing laws should be amended to provide that a small 
amount be set aside from monthly payments into a fund out of which payments 
would be paid under such conditions, for example. 

This is a problem not yet critical for most of the Viscose people in Roanoke 
though it could get critical. We have been told that lenders will be disposed to 
be reasonable with them in many cases, postponing payments or accepting a re- 
duction in the monthly payment amounts, for example, as at least one of the 
questionnaires we have noticed indicated at this point. One man said he cut 
his house payments in half. Of course, as time goes on lenders may become 
less inclined to be patient. Furthermore, smaller monthly payments or delayed 
payments will mean more in total payments as interest mounts. 

The plant shutdown announcement on August 4 hit these people in yet an- 
other way. They had, many of them, set up and invested in a Viscose Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union. This credit union became their instrument for 
financing purchases in many cases, and so they helped each other that way. But 
when the plant shutdown announcement was made, this jeopardized their abil- 
ity to repay their loans from the credit union, and this in turn jeopardized the 
savings involved. 

We are informed that there were 712 share members in the credit union ds of 
August 4, and shares totaled $178,571.65. There had been 199 loans, totaling 
$80,432.85, made between January 1 and August 4, 1958. On August 4 there 
were 296 loans outstanding, totaling $100,440.12. There was a freeze imposed 
promptly on outgoing funds to protect the rights of all. On October 15, 1958, 
the credit union was able to pay out 50 cents on the dollar as a partial payment 
to share members, and $89,224.34 was so distributed. 

We hope that those owing money to the credit union will be in position to 
repay the loans so that the remaining shares may be paid off. Of course, this 
means in large part that those owing money will have to find jobs paying enough 
to permit them to live and also make repayments. 

Now, when many of these people know that they are in for a rough time, when 
local businessmen and governmental officials regretfully predict that many of 
them will use up their 18 weeks of unemployment compensation and still have no 
jobs, what prospects lie ahead for these dependable, reliable, hard-working 
people whose only crime is that they were too dependable—worked so long for 
one employer that many of them are inexperienced at other jobs? (Inciden- 
tally, some of them have acquired other skills during furlough periods, a fact 
some employers tend to overlook. And most of them can learn new job skills 
if given a chance). ; 


What lies ahead? 


What lies ahead for these people? 

Those who get new jobs will have lost their seniority rights. They now will 
be the first to be laid off in any curtailments in their new companies. Bven 
those who are employed at American Viscose Corp. plants in other cities will 
have lost their seniority, because seniority is plantwide, not companywide. 

Those who get jobs in other communities, as some have done, will have their 
problems also. Will they give up their homes in Roanoke or in the nearby 
communities where they now live? Many do not wish to de so. They have 
their friendships in their present communities, built over the decades.. They 
are active in their churches and have responsibilities to them. Some have chil- 
dren whose schooling they don’t want to interrupt. Many own their own homes, 
for these have been’ thrifty people. Some have elderly dependents living with 
them, parents in some cases, and cannot leave them. 

Some will have to leave their present communities and relocate. Seven of 
the respondents to the questionnaire moved residences 100 or more miles away 
(table XXIII), and we speak here of those who gave up homes in the Roanoke 
area and moved, not of those who took jobs elsewhere and are trying to work 
away from home while maintaining the home where it was. There are those who 
are working elsewhere, or will work elsewhere, and send part of their earnings 
home to their dependents. One such person, for example, now works in the 
Washington, D. C., area and sends back remittances so that his daughter may 
complete her schooling. 
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Had to leave area 


Fourteen of the respondents were working at American Viscose plants in other 
cities—nine at Front Royal, Va., 200 miles away; four at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Sep allen away, ; and one. at Nitro, W. Va., 175 miles away. 

0. of those who made the move reported making. higher take-home pay at 
the new jobs, one reported the same pay, one did not give sufficient data for com- 
parison, and the, rest, 10, reported receiving lower pay than at Roanoke. The 
pay differences ranged up to $5 a week. 

For many. of these,transferees—and for some of the others who have found 
jobs well out of the Roanoke area most of them call home and where many of 
them still have families including dependents—there are such problems as main- 
taining two places to live, travel to see families, making limited funds finance 
these extra costs. 

Not. counting transferees to other Viscose plants, we find that respondents to 
the questionnaire working well out of the Roanoke area include— 

One at West Palm Beach, Fla. 

, One at Cordele, Ga., 450 miles away. 

Three in the Washington, D. C., area (Rockville, Md., District Heights, Md., 
and the District of Columbia), 235-250 miles. 

One at Hopewell, Va., 220 miles away, 

One at Lee Hall, Va., 200 miles away. 

One.at Richmond, Va., 170 miles away. 

One at Charlottesville, N.C., 115 miles away. 

One at Bridgewater, Pa., 115 miles away. 

_ Fifteen at several cities just outside of the Roanoke metropolitan area, 
ranging out to 60 miles away (this does not necessarily mean up to 60 
miles of commuting each way, as many of the Roanoke Viscose workers did 
- we in Roanoke metropolitan area, but commuted from nearby 

owns). 

When these cities above are listed, we do not include cities from which we 
received our replies but in which the respondents were seeking work rather than 
working (as one in, Miami, Fla.), or where respondents were caring for ill rela- 
tives (as one in Katy, Tex.), or where respondents happened to be when they 
mailed the replies, as evidenced by the postmarks on the envelopes. We listed 
only the cities where they had jobs and so stated. 

A mumber of respondents indicated they would go anywhere for a good job, 
but, preferred to remain in Roanoke., (When Roanoke is used in this context, 
it, means the Roanoke area; especially Roanoke City, Vinton; and Salem, but 
loosely their accustomed commuting area. ) 

As table XXIV. shows, of the 1,244 respondents who answered the questions 
pertaining to, preference for remaining in or leaving Roanoke—96.3 percent of 
respondents to this question—1,198 expressed a preference for remaining in 
Roanoke if they could find suitable jobs there (or indicated they would have to 
remain), while 46 preferred elsewhere. 

In terms of the entire 1,397 respondents, not all of whom answered this ques- 
tion, 85.8 percent preferred to remain. 3.3 percent preferred to go elsewhere, and 
10.9 percent either were silent on this point or chose to mark preference for 
both. The latter in at least some cases seemed clearly to be meant as indicating 
that they would prefer to remain in Roanoke but also preferred to be employed 
and to earn a living and would go where suitable employment could be found. 

Senators may be interested to note that preference to remain in Roanoke was 
expressed by at least 85 percent of every residential group we could clearly 
identify—homeowners (with or without a mortgage), renters, or others (such 
as boarders and those living with relatives). 


Too old to leave cherished surroundings 


Asked to give reasons for their preference, 571 gave answers that may be 
summed up as including that their spouse lives there, they are settled there, 
they own their home there, their children or other relatives are at schools there, 

or, living costs would be higher elsewhere (this latter especially would be true 
= those with homes whose mortgages are paid off, as 606 said was true). 
Twenty-two mentioned as reasons for remaining in their present home such 
factors as caring for an.aged. mother, or for parents, or sick brother or sister. 
and eight. mentioned. illness |in the family without being specific, 

, Two preferred to stay because they were'studying new work skills in Roanoke. 
Six centered. their unwillingness to move,on their attachment to their churches, 
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seven couldn’t afford the moving costs or were blocked by debt, and two were 
tired of moving. Nine said they were too old to move. 

It is tragic that so mahy people must face the choice between leaving their 
homes and familiar environment and associations or go hungry, through no fault 
of their own and despite their history of useful work and desire to continue 
such ‘work. 

Even those who expressed preference for going elsewhere indicated in their 
reasons the bitterness of their economic plight: 10 said there are no good jobs 
in Roanoke, 1 said Roanoke has too much unemployment, and 1 said it didn’t 
matter where he works, and 63 said that while their homes were there they 
would relocate anywhere for a regular job and good living conditions. 

It seems clear that younger and higher income workers probably are in better 
condition to migrate than are those with fewer years ahead of them and less 
energies for relocating and rebuilding status and property in a new place, and 
with less financial reserves and less salable homes to use during the quest ‘for 
and transition into the new place. Again, it must be recalled, most of the 
Viscose workers are older persons, and most are not in the affluent economie 
group. 

Even the employed have less 


Many who find new jobs will take—some haye taken—heavy reductions in 
take-home pay. Table XXI tells part of the story: 

Of the 1,159 respondents to all the questions that had to be answered to make 
this table, 720, or 62.1 percent, were unemployed and had $0 weekly take-home 
pay when they answered the questionnaire, and 59 others did not give present 
take-home pay. 

The rest of the 1,159—880 respondents or 32.8 percent—gave their take-home 
pay as the time of the questionnaire. It is this group we shall discuss, keeping 
ir mind that 41.4 percent of the total employed respondents were still on their 
old Viscose plant jobs at the time and so they partially obscure the take-home- 
pay changes that occur on new jobs. We find that— 

71.4 percent of the workers who made $40-$49.99 a week take-home pay at 
Viscose and who were employed at the time of the survey were still making the 
same take-home pay, and the 28.6 percent who were not in the same takeshome 
bracket were evenly split as between more, and less, than the $40-$49.99. ‘But 
only seven workers were involved in this group. 

64.8 percent of the employed respondents who made $50—$59.99 at Viscoe 
in weekly take-home pay were still in that bracket; of the employed, the 
rest were working for less. 

48.3 percent of the employed respondents whose Viscose take-home pay 
was $60-$69.99 were still making that take-home pay each week; only 5.9 
percent of the employed respondents in that former take-home pay group 
were now making more, but 46 percent were making less. 

33.3 percent, only one-third, of the employed respondents whose Viscose 
take-home pay was $70-$79:99 were still in that category; 3 percent were 
making more, but 63.7 percent of the employed respondents in that former 
take-home pay group were now bringing home less. 

50 percent, one-half, of the employed respondents whose take-home’ pay 
at Viscose was $80 or more per week were still in that category; the other 
50.5 percent of the employed of that group were bringing home less. 

And again it must be recalled that the percentages given of those earning at 
the same or other take-home pay rates are the percentages of the employed at 
the time of the survey—if the percentages were to be based on the total numbers 
in those former take-home pay groups, they would be far less, 

How much less are some of the employed making than they used to? The 
table shows it statistically. 


Painful take-home pay cut 


Before Viscose furloughed them, there were no skilled workers among the 
respondents making less than $50 a week take-home pay, but 12 of the skilled’ 
respondents were making $40-$49.99 in their new jobs, 5 were making $30-$39.99, 
and 2 were making as low as $20-$29.99 a week, take-home pay. Not all were 
working as skilled men on theif new jobs, and not all were full-time workers on 
their new jobs. Some were in occupations far below their skill attainments, 
as shall be brought out later. 

Only 15, 13.5 percent, of the 111 employed respondents who were semiskilled 
workers at Viscose, earning $60-$69.99 a week take-home, were bringing home 
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$50-$59.99; 26, 23.4 percent, were bringing home $40-$49.99; 11, 9.9 percent, 
were bringing home $30-$39.99; 2, 1.8 percent, were bringing home $20-$29.99 ; 
and 1, 0.9 percent, had the magnificent take-home pay of less than $20 a week. 

I hasten to complete the record by noting that 5, 4.5 percent, now had in- 
ereased take-home to the $70-$79.99 bracket, and 1, 0.9 percent, now had 
increased to $80 and over. But I suspect that these six increases may be 
accounted for in part, at least, by the possibility that former working spouses 
were now jobless and that tax withholdings from take-home may, therefore, 
have been reduced accordingly. 

A painful phenomenon may be noted in this table XXI. Statisticians and econ- 
omists may find it intriguing, but it is painful to those workers, and their de- 
puendents, whom the dry statistics represent. If you look at the percentage 
figures for a given take-home pay marked “After Furlough” (or more properly 
at the time of response to the questionnaire), and look specifically at the take- 
home pay equal to the take-home at Viscose shown in the stub at the left, you 
will find that, as the Viscose take-homes increase, the percentage of the em- 
ployed now earning the former take-home tends to decrease. 

What do these figures mean in individual terms? Well, for example, a 59-year- 
old carpenter, whose take-home pay at the Viscose plant was $63 a week, now 
earns $37 a week take-home pay. Another man in the same age group, who 
formerly earned $64.75, now brings home $34.10. A 57-year-old funnel setter 
from the spinning department now brings home $39 a week where he used to 
earn $62 in take-home money. Another man whose take-home was $89 a week 
now earns $35. 


Nation’s strength cut as crafismen are lost 


A 56-year-old carpenter, second class, whose hourly pay rate was $1.88 was 
bumped back to helper in May 1958 during the preannouncement layoffs, and 
was earning $1.64 an hour as helper when he finally was laid off in September. 
Following his layoff from Viccose, he found a job as a filling-station helper at 
$0.80 an hour. This man comments that “everywhere I went seeking work they 
would say their age limit was 35 to 40.” 

A former shift supervisor with $100.50 a week take-home pay now earns $60 
on a part-time job. A former $97-a-week foreman now makes $105 at month asa 
ehurch sexton. A machinist specialist whose weekly take-home was $58 at Vis- 
cose now earns $50 working as a public school custodian. All the men men- 
tioned above are in the 55-59 year group. 

However, some will make as much money as they formerly did, or even more. 

Another question is whether those who find jobs will be using comparable 
skills, or will be reduced to doing less skilled work than they are capable of. 
Obviously, being cut back in skill rating represents an economic loss to the indi- 
divual and his family, in most cases. But, in addition, it also is a blow to the 
self-esteem, the pride, the status of the individual—having to play a lesser 
role than he had previously earned and filled in the work world which is for 
most adults the most important port of their lives in many ways. And loss of 
skill rating for the individual means loss of that much productive capacity for 
the Nation. When a leadburner, a craftsman whose skill takes years to ac- 
quire, loses his job in a plant shutdown and is forced to take a job in a parking 
garage or as a vacuum cleaner salesman—as we have heard has happened—that 
means that American is not getting maximum benefit from American skills. 


Shifts into other industries 


Downgrading in skill levels on new jobs occurs more frequently when one is 
unable to find a job in the industry of one’s training and former service, and 
shifts into a new one. 

Nearly half of the 498 respondents who were employed at the time of re- 
sponse and who told us where they were working were still working for Roanoke 
Viscose or for American Viscose Corp. at other plants; the rest, 53.3 percent, had 
shifted to other employers and in all but 8 cases, 1.6 percent, had shifted to 
employers not in the chemical nor the textile industries (table XX). The 
situation: 281, 56.9 percent of the 493, were still in manufacturing; 48, 9.7 
percent, were in construction; 18, 3.7 percent, were in transportation; 65, 13.2 
percent, were in retail and wholesale trades; 29, 5.9 percent, were in govern- 
ent (including education) ; and 52, 10.5 percent, were in all other industries. 

’ Of the 281 in manufacturing, 216 (43.8 percent) were still at Roanoke Viscose, 
14 (2.8 percent) were at other Viscose plants, 5 (1 percent) worked for other 
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chemical companies, 3 (0.6 percent) were in textiles, 20 (4.1 percent) were in 
other nondurables, and 23 (4.7 percent) were in durables. 

In the case of both men and women in this group, more than half were still 
in manufacturing and most of the manufacturing component was composed of 
those still at Roanoke Viscose. 

Retail and wholesale was the second largest area of new employment for the 
women and second largest (almost tied for first place with construction) for 
the men. No wamen reported going into construction or transportation—two 
fields into which men went. The 29 men and women who went into the sector 
marked “government (including education)” did not become lawmakers, top 
executives, or teachers: they became school janitors, school cafeteria counter- 
waitresses, truckdrivers, hospital aides, gardeners and other employees of 
Roanoke City and other local government bodies. 


Job skill shifts 


Table XXII, parts 1 to 3, depict the shifts of skill levels of 488 employed 
respondents who told us what their job was before the August 4, 1958, an- 
nouncement of the Viscose plant closing and what their job was when they 
answered the questionnaire. 

Part 1 shows that whereas before August 4, 50.5 percent had been employed 
in semiskilled work (as defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security), 
only 30.2 percent were so employed at time of response. Other classifications 
that showed decreases, and the old and new percentages, respectivley: Semi- 
professional, from 2.6 percent to 1.6 percent; and, skilled, from 22.4 percent 
to 22.2 percent. 

Classifications that increased: Professional, from 2.6 percent to 3.5 percent; 
managerial and administrative, 0.4 percent to 1 percent; clerical, from 5.1 
percent to 12.1 percent; service, from 4.7 percent to 9.6 percent; and, unskilled, 
from 7.6 percent to 12.7 percent. 

The changes in classification percentages suggest movement; they do not 
necessarily indicate upgrading or downgrading even when they seem to. For 
example, the flow into the clerical category, part of which was from the semi- 
skilled, may seem imposing evidence of what may once have been deemed a rise 
in social status from blue-collar to white-collar. But in many cases it meant 
taking an experienced and comparatively well-paid production worker and 
turning her into a less efficient, far less well-paid drugstore or department- 
store sales clerk working longer hours. 

Table XXII, part 4, shows that 44.7 percent of Viscose employed semiskilled 
remained at that level, 22 percent shifted to skilled, 8.9 percent to service, 
7.3 percent to clerical, 11.4 percent to unskilled. More men went into unskilled 
than women. 

The overall percentage movements do not reveal sex and age shifts, as, for 
example, the way the skilled and semiskilled men age 50-54 dropped from 34 
percent and 39.6 percent, respectively, to 26.4 percent in each category, or the 
way the female semiskilled percentages dropped from 67.3 percent to 35.4 
percent in all ages, and were wiped out in ages 50-59 where 26 women were 
formerly represented. 

Table XXII, part 4, provides a more detailed look at the shifts from the 
semiskilled category, which was the largest—-246 out of the 488 respondents 
in this series, or 50.5 percent of the total, and which shrank to 30.2 percent, 
still the largest skill level. 

We turn now to another poignant set of findings. 


Husband-wife teams at Viscose—What now? 


Many of the Viscose workers, who have had the ground cut from under their 
feet vocationally, have had as a cushion the fact that their husbands or their 
wives were working—at Viscose or elsewhere. “Spouse working” means gro- 
ceries on the table for the unemployed worker, even if it doesn’t mean sustaining 
the same standard of living and even if it cannot mean to a work-oriented 
person the self-esteem that one’s own job brings. 

But the blow is doubly keen when both husband and wife are employed by 
the same firm and that firm closes the plant. 

At one time many such husband-wife teams worked at Viscose, but more 
recently the number has decreased as some wives felt enabled to drop out by 
husbands’ increased pay. We found 42 couples—husband-wife teams—among 
our respondents whom we could identify as such from the questionnaires them- 
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selves. These 42 couples are shown in tables H—W 1 through H-W 6. The 
tables show, in part: 

Thirty of the 42 couples had both partners 45 years old or older. 

Twenty couples had both partners 50 years old or older (H-W 1). 

Twenty-five couples had both partners with 20 or more years seniority 
at the Roanoke Viscose plant. 

a apieerent couples Phad both partners with 25 or = years seniority 
(H-W 2) 

Twenty-five husbands and 25 wives (not of each other) were unemployed. 

Fourteen couples had both husband and wife unemployed (H-—W 3). 

Twenty-nine of the couples had both spouses making $50 or more take 
home pay each week at Viscose ($100 or more between them) and at least 
4 more couples had $100 take-home between them at Viscose (the husbands 
making $60 and up and the wives making $40-$49.99, take-home). 

No couple had any spouse making less than $20. (and only one spouse 
in one couple made less than $40, take home, while working at Viscose) 
(H-W 4A). 

But, 
Fifteen couples had no earnings at all at time of response to question- 


Only 2 couples had both spouses making $50 or more take-home pay 
($100 or more between them) and only one more couple had $100. take- 
home between them at time of response to questionnaire (H—-W 4B). 

Thirty-four couples had both spouses among the hourly rated employees. 

Six couples had one spouse among salaried and one hourly rated (H-W'5). 

Two couples had both spouses still at Roanoke Viscose (all together there 
were 6 husbands and 14 wives, out of the 42 couples, still at Roanoke 
Viscose). 

Two husbands were furloughed in 1957 and 33 in 1958, but— 

Ten wives were furloughed in 1957 and 12 in 1958 (H-W 6). 

Despite their age handicap, nearly all of the Viscose workers are interested 
in retraining for another job if this can be had with no cost to them. At least 
92 percent of those in each age group who answered this question said they 
would be interested, and the “interested” percentages go as high as 98.1 percent 
in the age 40-49 group with 264 respondents in that group, and 95.2 percent in 
the age 50-69 group with 516 respondents (see table XXV). 

There is no retraining program as such in Roanoke, but the public schools do 
have shops and do give adult classes and can give more on request. They have 
facilities for auto mechanics, electrical, machine shop, welding, sheet metal, 
earpentry, bricklaying, printing, barbering and cosmetology. But the schools 
must charge 40 cents an hour to meet that part of the cost that the State 
does not provide for. Forty cents an hour is a reasonable sum, but for people 
in financial difficulty it can act as a barrier when you Consider that it is 40 
cents multiplied by 1,080 hours for a course. Some help should be forthcoming 
here, and possibly would be under the Area Redevelopment Act of 1958, if that 
act had not been vetoed by the President. 

Because the Viscose and other textile workers have been able through their 
union to win certain so-called fringe benefits via collective bargaining—em- 
bracing life insurance, disability insurance, pension, hospital insurance, and 
sickness and accident insurance, some of it paid by the company and some 
jointly by company and employees—many of them did not buy separate policies 
for these protections. 

When they finally are separated and the company ceases to pay these benefits, 
many will have no insurance except that which they can convert from group to 
individual policies and. which they can afford to buy at their attained ages. 
Senators know what this means to the protection available to. the dependents 
of these people in these age groups and with these earnings prospects. 

This brings us to the question of social security—and we hope that this aspect 
of the problem will be considered by Senators when social security legislation 
is reviewed and revised. 


Too young to retire 

Many of the Viscose workers have raised aspects of the problem. One of 
them, a 55-year-old first-class electrician with 39 years of seniority, put it this 
way, “55 years old. Tooold to work. Too young to retire.” And a 54-year-old 
man writes: “I would like to know how our Senators and lawmakers think how 
people like myself and many others are going to live. I have worked for Viscose 
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for 35 years, 2 months and 18 days. I have 11 years before I can draw. social 
security. I have tried to get a job they say I am too old. If I can’t get a job 
in 11 years my social security will be cut almost in half. Ihave paid.in ever 
since it became a law. Now they say you are too old when you ask for a job 
and too young to draw social security and I am still not dead yet, 

“So I would like to see some,law pass that would, at least save, your .social 
security after we have paid on it this many years... We don’t have anything at 
all if we lose that.” 

A 57-year-old powerhouse operator declares that “when too old to get a job, 
the company won’t pension so that can’t live, then the social security should be 
changed so that could draw social security.” 

And a 59-year-old trucker writes that ‘no one knows the sorrow and heart- 
aches of this as time goes on at our age. After reaching tops in our social 
security having to drop down when we cannot help ourselves.” 

A 45-year-old woman with 28 years of seniority at Viscose writes that “my 
social security will be ruined for it is the last years that you work that count 
the most. The people that I have asked for jobs tell me I am too old, or they 
will not hire me because I have not had any experience for their work.” 

As the Senators’‘know, the fears of these men and women are based on fact. 
Let us assume that a Viscose worker werked steadily, without enough lost time 
due to furloughs to keep him or her from earning the maximum social security 
earnings base each year on which old-age and survivors insurance tax is col- 
lected. With his or her seniority, the maximum benefit is expected. Using the 
$4,200 earnings base of up to now, that would entitle this worker at age 65 to 
$116 a month in primary benefits, and another half of that for the wife if she 
didn’t work in gainful employment. In some cases, we have both husband and 
wife who worked at Viscose, so there it would be double. 


Social security retirement benefits cut 


Now, many of these people have been unable to find any work at all, while 
others have been able to find work only at very low hourly rates. Furthermore, 
they are low-seniority people on their new jobs when they get jobs, so inuy not 
work steadily. So we will take several hypothetical cases that are likely and 
see what happens. 

We will take the cases of 45-year-old, 50-year-old, and 55-year-old workers who 
have earned the maximum social security earnings base up to now. We will see 
what benefits they may expect, assuming first that they are unable to find work 
from now on, second that they manage to find work at $1 an hour from now on 
(and some are working for less than that in enterprises not covered under the 
Federal wage-hour law), and third what they manage to find work at $1.25 an 
hour from now on. 

The person laid off from Viscose at age 45 who finds no more work drops from 
an expected $116 a month social security benefit to $66. a month; if he finds a $1 
an hour job, working 2,000 hours a year, his benefit rate is $84; at $1.25 an hour 
the rate is $97. 

The person laid off from Viscose at age 50 who finds no work drops from $116 
a month social security retirement benefit rate to $74; if he finds a $2,000-a-year 
job and keeps it to retirement his benefit rate is $97 a month; and if he finds a 
$2,500 job the social security monthly benefit is $100. 

The 55-year-old laid off from Viscose who finds no more work drops from 
$116 a month to $87; if he finds a $1 an hour $2,000 a year job his rate is $102; 
and if he makes $1.25 an hour $2,500 a year the rate is $106 a month. 

This assumes that this person has not had any bad years up to now, through 
furloughs, that he would have dropped among the 5 years of dropout. It as- 
sumes that if the plant hadn’t closed down he would not have had pay raises 
in the future entitling him to coverage at higher than $4,200 maximum earnings 
base that has been collected this year. We know, of course that starting next 
year the earnings base is to be $4,800, so the higher paid Viscose people lose 
even more than the figures we’ve just given. 

A woman worker choosing to retire at 62 gets three-quarters of the amounts 
given at 65, so the figures above must be adjusted for those of our women who 
are forced into early retirement and who might have worked to age 65. 

Adding to the number of dropout years (as in the Forand bill which added 
a year of dropout for each 7 of covered employment), would help somewhat. 
But an earnings freeze floor for long-term employees of one firm that shuts 
down would be more useful. 

Associated with this is the problem of eligibility for disability benefits at or 
after age 50 under the 1956 and 1958 amendments. In 1958 part of this prob- 
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lem was cured, as far as the requirement for one-and-a-half years of covered 
employment out of the 3 years preceding the disability is concerned, but if a 
worker goes over 5 consecutive years without employment after being thrown 
out of work by the plant closing and then is disabled, he has lost his eligibility 
for disability benefits and must wait until he is 65, or 62 for women. 

Thus, under existing law, an additional hazard faces the Viscose worker de- 
spite -_ many years of work. Senators may wish to consider this problem 
as Ww 


Welfare agency funds 

Let us turn next to the question of what help is going to be available to 
these people if they need it. We hope they will not need to apply for welfare 
agency help, either from public or private sources. But if they should need 
it—neither the private groups supported by the United Fund, nor the city of 
Roanoke, nor any other agency we know of, have budgeted specifically with 
their possible needs in mind. 

The United Fund goals were set before the August 4 announcement that the 
plant would be closed, and the sole effect on United Fund thus far has been 
that perhaps $6,000 collected from Viscose employees last year was not collected 
this year, the company cut its last year’s contribution by $3,000, and some other 
firms hurt by the Viscose shutdown, and their employees, may have given less. 
I might add parenthetically that the TWUA local union to which these workers 
belong voted in membership meeting to send the same $75 contribution it sent 
last year; the union local is part of the community and will remain so until 
it goes out of existence after completing all its duties to its members. 

The city manager, Arthur 8S. Owens, submitted a budget to the city council 
November 1 that took note of the Viscose shutdown and other unemployment by 
removing the capital items from their accustomed place in the operations budget 
so that as the year develops the council will be more able to meet the needs 
of Viscose—or for that matter N. & W. or GE or other laid-off workers—or will 
be able to undertake capital expenditures if these laid-off workers do not need 
help. But no additional funds were recommended for hiring these people, or 
for welfare for them. 

Mr. Owens felt that it is impossible at this time to anticipate what the im- 
pact will be. He did note that one effect the Viscose shutdown will have on 
the city’s welfare caseload and budget will be that as Viscose people curtail 
their buying, stores will not hire as many clerks and other help as they other- 
wise might, and some individuals thus deprived of job opportunities might go 
on relief. 

City Welfare Director Bernice Jones felt the impact will be felt in another 
way—a way already indicated by answers to our questionnaire in some cases. 
She noted that some Viscose people have been the sole or partial support of 
elderly or disabled persons who otherwise would be receiving part or all of their 
support from welfare. When and if these Viscose people become unable to 
carry this financial load, part or all of this might shift to welfare. 

But, except for a very small allocation available for emergency use for 
grocery and fuel orders for a family for a short period of time, and for medical 
care for indigents at clinic, dispensary, and hospitals, the city does not aid 
those under 65 and able to work. 

Some of the Viscose workers do have medical problems, but most of them are 
able to work—even though some employers do not seem to think so. Ability to 
work seemingly is defined one way by prospective employers and another way 
by legislators drafting programs of aid to the disabled on a welfare (relief) basis 
or on an insurance basis. 


Impact on taw revenues 

The Roanoke City budget, incidentally, will be injured by the Viscose shut- 
down in several ways on the revenue side. The city will lose about $98,000 a 
year revenue from the company—$50,000 in personal property equipment tax, 
$40,000 in manufacturers license tax, about $6,000 (gross) in less water sold to 
the company by the city, and about $2,400 in sewer tax. This is the direct reve- 
nue loss. In addition, there will be revenue loss from 101 other local firms 
paying less because they have been adversely affected by loss of Viscose busi- 
ness. In 1957, the Viscose Corp. spent $620,000 for supplies and $844,000 for 
services (mostly freight) in the immediate area, the company has informed us 
in answer to our request in preparation for this hearing. Because of the time 
factor, the data are furnished subject to audit. 
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The State of Virginia will lose $144,000 in capital tax revenue from Viscose, 
as well, 

It is difficult to determine how much business will be lost in Roanoke because 
Viscose workers will buy less and because other companies are affected by this 
and their personnel in turn buy less. The Viscose plant payroll was $10,412,000 
in 1953, $8,881,000 in 1954, $9,088,000 in 1955, $8,790,000 in 1956, and $8,335,000 
in 1957. Loss of these sums will hurt Roanoke business. 


TWUA-Viscose separation program 


To ease the shock and help the workers through the first part of this difficult 
time they are going through, the Textile Workers Union of America has nego- 
tiated a separation program with the company. This program is based on, but 
an improvement over, a similar one worked out with the company when it 
shut down its Marcus Hook plant in 1954. 

The individual workers on the payroll August 4, whether working or fur- 
loughed, will have their choice of various options under the program. Until 
each worker has decided which options best suit his or her needs, it will be im- 
possible to determine the exact value of the total program, but we think it will 
be in excess of $3.5 million. 

The program was submitted to the workers and approved by them. It was 
approved not only by the Roanoke Viscose workers but also by the workers in 
the other Viscose locals who voted to waive for 6 months their right to reopen the 
existing TWUA-Viscose contract for wage increases in order to make it possible 
to negotiate the full separation program. 

The principal features of the separation program are as follows: 

Separation wage.—All hourly-rated employees with at least 5 years of service 
will be paid a separation wage. The amount that each employee receives will be 
based on his age, service, and rate of pay. Some will receive payments of about 
$2,500, while the average separation wage will be around $800. 

Vacation pay.—All employees will receive vacation pay for their service during 
1958. 

Extension of group insurance coverage.—The Company extended contract 
benefits providing life insurance, hospitalization, surgical, accidental death, and 
dismemberment insurance until January 1, 1959, for employees unable to find 
other employment. 

Special benefits under Avisco retirement plan.—Special arrangements have 
been made to provide certain cash payments and extra retirement benefits for 
members of the Avisco retirement plan. 

Fund of about $1 million available to employees who have pension credits for 
their service prior to the installation of the retirement pian.—These employees 
may elect to receive cash payments equal to the amount of money deposited by 
the company in the pension trust fund to purchase pension benefits for their 
service prior to December 26, 1943. Prorated pensions will remain to the em- 
ployee’s credit after withdrawal of this cash payment. 

Additional pension benefits for older employees.—Employees who are age 64 
or over will be given additional pension credits so that their pensions at age 65 
will be the same as they would have received had they continued to work until 
their normal retirement date. 

Refund of employee contributions to pension plan.—All members of the pen- 
sion plan who made contributions to the plan between 1943 and 1956, may 
withdraw their own contributions and the interest thereon. (Those who with- 
draw will receive a reduced pension at age 65.) 

More than half of the employees will receive pensions at age 65.—Under vest- 
ing provisions of the retirement plan, employees age 40 or over who have at 
least 20 years’ service will receive a pension at age 65 based on their service 
with the company. This pension is in addition to benefits employees receive 
under the social security program. 

Some employees will receive retirement benefits immediately—Some of the 
Roanoke employees who are over age 55 and have 15 years’ service or more 
may elect to receive retirement benefits before they reach normal retirement 
age as provided under the pension plan. 

Life insurance policies will be given to employees age 55 and over.—Abcut 700 
employees who are age 55 or over will receive life insurance policies with a 
me mn of $500. The company will pay the full cost of the premiums on these 
policies. 

Severance pay in connection with the liquidation of plants is not a wide- 
spread American industrial practice. We know of no other instance of a large 
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textile firm paying severance pay and other benefits such as those listed above 
under such circumstances, especially in the South. 

The American Viscose Corp. has shown a commendable degree of social re- 
sponsibility in an industry, the textile industry, which has not been particularly 
noted for consideration, either of the communities in which it operates or of 
the individual employees who have rendered long years of service. Consider 
the large number of textile mills who have closed their doors permanently, leav- 
ing their communities stranded and the individuals with no means to tide them 
over a period of possible readjustment. 


City survives—What about workers? 


Hven with the separation program and the small sums the unemployed work- 
ers receive under unemployment compensation, and especially after these re- 
sources are exhausted, Viscose workers have cut down on their buying and will 
cut down further. They have given up goods and services they previously had, 
as. we have mentioned. This is bound to have an adverse effect on business in 
Roanoke. 

We know that there will be such an effect. Everyone in Roanoke believes 
this. But some businessmen feel now that the effect will not be as great as 
they first thought after the Viscose close-down announcement. They feel that 
way because of the huge trading area of which Roanoke is the hub. And they 
feel that way because they realize that Viscose people are not as young as they 
once were, and do not buy as much as they did when they were getting started 
in life. 

The local chamber and cooperating businessmen are seeking to persuade the 
corporation to hasten steps to sell its very fine plant site so that some other 
business or businesses may come into Roanoke. The site is declared to be an 
excellent one, with the river nearby and an underground source of water inde- 
pendent of the river, with the Virginian Railway at hand, and with a new power- 
plant and electric distribution system and a new waste-treatment facility both 
installed by Viscose within the past 4 years. 

The city will survive the loss, although painfully. The question is, What will 
become of the Viscose workers and their dependents? 


FURTHER SUPPLEMENTARY TESTIMONY 


Filed by the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-~CIlO—Wesley W. Cook, 
director, synthetic yarn division—in response to questions raised by Senator 
Pastore at the hearing in New York City on November 14, 1958, in regard to 
closing of the Roanoke, Va., plant of the American Viscose Corp. 


(The testimony herewith is condensed from statements filed in 1958 by the 
Textile Workers Union of America before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Finance, relating to the so-called antidump- 
ing legislation.) 

The practice of dumping is particularly serious in such industries as rayon 
staple where production in most foreign countries exceeds their own domestic 
consumption. To keep their plants operating at or near full capacity, these 
producers are dependent upon foreign outlets. They are, therefore, intent upon 
selling the staple abroad. Their entire pricing policy is often directed to this 
purpose. Being large producers and controlling their own domestic markets 
through protective legislation or private agreements with foreign producers, 
they are insulated from competition in their own markets. As a result, they 
tend to set their own domestic prices ata level which would assure them hand- 
some profits to cover a substantial proportion of their normal overhead costs. 
They are then free to move into the international market and to cut prices in 
order to assure themselves of foreign outlets. Because of the importance of the 
overhead costs in the pricing of rayon staple. The foreign producers have a 
wide range of choice in setting their prices and will select the one which will 
assure them the sale of the volume of staples which they desire to dispose, ir- 
respective of the effect of such sales upon the domestic industry of the country 
to which these products are sold. 

The economic base for this two-price system is the protection which these 
companies obtain in their own domestic markets. From it stems the ability to 
engage in predatory practices in other countries. The foreign producers will 
vary the volume they wish to sell in the different countries depending upon the 
volume of domestic consumption and their competitive positions in the various 
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foreign countries, The price they will set for such sales to a single foreign 
country will depend upon their objectives rather than their domestic price sched 
ule or cost structure. The result in definite dumping which may in any one 
foreign market be sporadic and in others, intermittent or continuous depending 
upon the desires of the foreign producer. 

As indicated, such a two-price system results in. discrimination against the 
domestic consumer of the exporter and often results in injury to producers in 
the countries to which the staple is exported. 

The American rayon staple industry has suffered from such unfair competi- 
tion.. The prices at which staple has been sold in this country have tended 
to be below the prices charged for the product in the respective home markets. 
This practice has continued with impunity. We are informed that rayon staple 
which is selling for 31.5 cents in Austria is now being shipped to this country 
for 23 cents. Rayon staple is being sold in France for 37 cents, but the declared 
value of the staple when it is landed in this country is 24 cents. The contrast 
for Germany is 31.3 cents as compared with 24 cents declared value and for Italy 
28 and 24 cents, respectively. We believe that such disparity in prices is both 
unfair and destructive. 

Another, view of the manipulative practices followed by foreign producers in 
their effort to increase the volume of imports into this country is provided by the 
history of the declared value of the rayon staple imported, into this country. In 
1952 the average declared value was 41 cents. In 1953 it dropped to 34 cents. 
During the first half of 1954, it remained at 34 cents, but during the second half 
it declined to 28 cents. This remained the price during 1955, and it dropped to 27 
cents in 1956. Following the reduction in prices in the latter half of 1954, im- 
ports rose considerably as is attested by the fact that in 1955 the imports reached 
an alltime high of 172 million pounds as compared with 68.2 million pounds in 
1953 and 58.2 million pounds in 1954. Thereafter the domestic producers under- 
took to meet the price competition and imports in 1956 declined to 92 million and 
the import volume is currently being maintained at this level. 

The sharp shift in the source of our imports provides us with another view of 
pricing practices followed by these foreign producers... While the largest import 
source in 1954 was Belgium (19.7 percent), it dropped sharply in 1955 to be over- 
taken by West Germany and the United Kingdom. Norway, which was a large 
exporter in 1954 (13.9 percent), declined perceptibly in 1955, West Germany, 
which provided 18.7 percent of the exports in 1954, has increased its share of 
the market each successive year, and in 1955 provided 20.9 percent of the exports, 
27.2 percent in 1956, and 32.9 percent of the imports in the first 4 months of 
1957. France has seemingly also increased its relative share from 10 percent in 
1954 to 14.4 percent in 1955 and 17.7 percent in 1956. 

The individual foreign producers select the foreign markets according to 
their own best interests and adjust prices to assure their own success in selling 
their predetermined volume. 

These dumping practices are not only unfair but also destructive. They di- 
vert a portion of the domestic demand to foreign sources on an unfair basis and 
then, therefore, unstabilize the market. The recurrent short-time operations as 
well as the layoffs reflect the effect of these imports. The domestic industry 
would be fully occupied if domestic demand is supplied primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, from the domestic sources. 


Before Senate Committee on Finance 


Mr. Coox. I would like to make brief remarks on certain aspects of the prob- 
lem which are not included in the brief. The brief itself goes into the general 
principles of the economic problems. What I wou!d like to discuss briefly is the 
effect on employment in the United States, both in the staple fiber industry and 
the supplier industries, which are largely chemical in nature. 

As an aid to this discussion, I have asked the clerk to give the members of the 
committee some employment data of one of the corporations, which is a major 
producer in this field, the American Viscose Corp. The exhibit shows that when 
we finish the present short-time operations whereby employees work less than 
40 hours per week for a limited period of 10 weeks, we will have on furlough, 
barring a sudden increase in production, in the Nitro, W. Va., plant of the com- 
pany 262 out of a total employment of hourly rated employees of 982. This is a 
reduction of 28 percent. 

In the Parkersburg plant, the corresponding figures would be a furlough list 
of 361 out of a total employment of 1,485. 
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In order to make the full significance of these figures clear to the committee, 

I should point out that the level of production in these plants is different from 

the level of the employment. For instance, the Nitro plant is currently operating 

and will, after the final termination of 262 employees, operate at a level of 56 

percent of production, although only 28 percent will be laid off. 

aoa of course, means that the company’s cost of production is tremendously 
gh. 

And the Parkersburg plant will be operating at a level of 50 percent produc- 
tion, although only 24 percent of the people will be laid off. 

Now, this effect on employment and on production is true not only of the five 
or six companies which manufacture in this field of viscose process staple fiber ; 
it is also true of all their suppliers. 

And the supply problem, I feel, has not been given in these committee hearings 
sufficient consideration. Roughly, the volume of supply to a plant is in the 
ratio of 10 carloads of supplies for 1 carload of finished product. I will give 
some specific figures to illustrate the relationship. 

For instance, for every pound of staple fiber there is slightly more than 1 
pound of woodpulp that has to be brought into the plant and processed. For 
every pound of staple fiber, somewhat more than 3 pounds of coal have to be 
transported to the plant site and consumed. For every pound of staple fiber, 
1 pound of sulfuric acid must be consumed. For every pound of staple fiber, 
about seven-tenths of a pound of caustic soda must be consumed, and of carbon 
bisulfide, three-tenths of a pound. 

The domestic capacity to produce staple fiber is roughly 450 million pounds 
annually. One freight car of staple fiber holds about 45,000 pounds. 

So that the industry has an installed capacity to produce in terms of freight 
ears about 10,000 cars per year, and in terms of supplies it is 100,000 freight 
cars, for a total shipment in and out of about 110,000 freight cars. 

Now, this is a very substantial item. It is of concern as regards employment 
in the chemical-dissolving woodpulp industry, in the coal-mining industry, in 
the basic chemicals such as sulfuric acid, caustic soda, carbon bisulfide, and in 
the transportation industry. 

If we were to take the figures of the actual production in the industry during 
1957 and add to our domestic production the imports of approximately 84 mil- 
lion pounds, we would have operated at very close to full production in our 
industry. At the present time, when the recession not only in textiles but in 
the economy in general has reduced the general level of production to a con- 
siderable extent, the reduction in foreign imports has not kept pace. Whereas 
our domestic plants are operating from 50 to 60 percent of capacity, the esti- 
mated figures—the official figures for 1958 will not be available for some little 
time yet—the estimated figures show the reduction in staple imports to be 
in the neighborhood of 15 to 20 percent of the average for 1957. 

The effect in the form of injury to the domestic economy, if you will refer 
back to the figures which I gave you relating to employment and level of pro- 
duction, is much more serious at the present low level of production in the 
economy than they would be at full or approximately full production, because 
it is impossible for the employer in reducing his level of operations to maintain 
the productivity per man-hour at the same level as he does in full production. 

So that in a case such as we are experiencing at the present time, the question 
of injury is at least twice as serious as it was in the last quarter of 1957. 


APPENDIx A 


THE RoANOKE, VA., AMERICAN VISCOSE WorKER’s STORY 


(To be filled out by those who were working at the Roanoke, Va., plant of the 
American Viscose Corp. on or after July 1, 1958, or who were on furlough 
from the plant on that date) 


(Please read questions carefully before answering, and try to make sure that 
your answers are correct in fact and give the information asked) 


see Ee BO ho ee ee ta eh op le ei (please print). 
2; My ‘home atidrees-1®) ic lata ela ety weuus PA GA at Fs ESE 


(Street address) 7 (City) : (State) 
8. My age is ~...~-.~-. 


4. My sex is: Male (]; female C1. 
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5. (Check one:) Are you still working at the Roanoke plant of American 
Viscose? () Yes; (J) No. 

6. The last date I worked at the Roanoke American Viscose plant was 
icceddimsim tines inibitbiepiibiits Siedaial »-----. (Leave blank if still working at Viscose). 

(Month) (Day) (Year) 
7. I worked at the Roanoke plant of American Viscose for_...____ years. 
(How many?) 

8. Before the announcement in August of the plant closing, I worked in the 


saante dake Mataetanatane datas cdepartaess :° 3 Wai @ 2. eet eee 
(Job title) 


(See question 28.) 
9. Before the announcement of the plant closing, my hourly pay rate was 


ie hea act ; and I usually earned $__-----~---- a week in take-home pay, 
not counting overtime or short weeks. 
10. Not counting myself, I have ~..--~_- persons dependent on me for their 


support. I am: L) Married; (J single; (J divorced or separated; ) widow or 
widower. 


11. My present employment status is (check one) : 


C] Retired and not seeking job {] Sick and can’t work 
[} Unemployed and seeking job (_) Unemployed and studying new skills 
{| Employed, part time C) Employed, full time 


LJ Self-employed, in business, or sales on commission. 


12. Not counting company benefits and social security, before I left American 
Viscose, I personally paid out money for and owed (check which ones) : 


(] Life insurance (_] Surgical insurance 
{_} Medical insurance ) Savings 
{_] Retirement pension plan (_) Hospital insurance 


13. Not counting company benefits and social security, today, I still have 
(check which ones) : 


" ] Life insurance {_) Surgical insurance 
_] Medical insurance C) Savings 
(J) Retirement pension plan {_] Hospital insurance 
14. How many jobs have you had since the last day you worked at the 
Roanoke plant of American Viscose? ~...-------------_-.----. 


15. If you have worked for pay after leaving Viscose, how many weeks were 
you unemployed before getting your first job after leaving the Roanoke Viscose 
Piet Fe 3 a 


16. Since leaving the Roanoke Viscose plant, I have been unemployed —~__--- 
(How many ?) 


weeks counting all idle time between jobs. 


17. While unemployed, my means of support were (check ones you used) : 
{] Unemployment compensation from (| Living with relatives 


State employment service ] Wife or husband working 
C) Savings CJ) Retired (social security, pensions, 
[} Borrowing ete.) 
C) Relief (welfare) e} Ovhe® £4 siuuiel oe : (name it). 


18. While unemployed, I had to give up the following things I had because 
I couldn’t meet the payments: 


{j House C) Television 

L} Auto (_] Radio 

LJ Telephone Lad MOT Bench eiabeininatininads (name it). 
19. I now still have the following to rely upon in further unemployment: 

[) Savings _| Wife or husband working 

{_) Borrowing C) Retirement (social security, pen- 

(] Relief (welfare) sions, ete.) 

[ } Relatives (7) OUP 22 2A ola (mame it). 


_) Unemployment compensation 


20. (If employed now) Do you use the same skills on present job that you 
used at Roanoke Viscose? (] Yes; [1 No. 

21. (If employed now) My present hourly pay rate is $_.__-.----- ; and my 
usual weekly take-home pay now, not counting overtime or short weeks, is 


ee ee me me 
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23. (If employed now) I work for the -_-----_-_--_/-_._---_-__. Company, 
t 


ee en aren deat (date). 
24. If possible, I would prefer to work: () In Roanoke; [] elsewhere. 
WP Panacea a t0s 280221 1 AI AI Sd ae eu a. 


25. If retraining for another job were available at no cost to me, 


[) I would be interested (7 I would not be interested. 
26. I’ve lived at my present address _____-- pi Tectceaoneiieks years. 
(How many ?) 
CL) I own the house, Mortgage free. _].1I rent the house or apartment. 


{_} I own the house with a mortgage. 


27. If on unemployment compensation since last day of work at Roanoke 
Viseose plant, how many weekly benefit checks did you receive in 1958? _______. 
Have you been told that you no longer are eligible to receive unemployment 
compensation benefit checks? {) Yes; _] No. 

28. (For those on furlough August 4): Before furlough, I worked in the 
cpenresanesttens ine inae hs, department, as a -_-----._-----._-_-.-.. (job title), at 
Siticin osm hourly pay rate, $.._-------- a week take-home pay, not counting 
eeeane or short. weeks. I was called back to work after August 4. [) Yes; 

No. 

Thank you for cooperating in this survey. Please mail this questionnaire in 
the envelope provided, to Textile Workers Union of America, Box 200, Wash- 
ington, 4. D.C. Do it today, please. 


CONTENTS OF STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 


Table I, Nonagricultural employment of wage and salaried workers, Ronaoke, 
Va., January 1956 to November 1958 (pts. 1 and 2). 

Table II. Unemployment—Roanoke metropolitan area. 

Table III. Roanoke and Virginia unemployment estimates, by months, 1956-58. 

Table IV. Accession and separation rate in manufacturing, Roanoke metro- 
politan area, December 1955 to October 1958; and labor turnover in manu- 
facturing establishments, by industry, in Roanoke area (pts. 1 and 2). 

Table V: Unemployment office claims, Roanoke and Virginia, 1956-58. 

Table VI. Roanoke job placements and claims filed, by month, 1956-58. 

Table VII. American Viscose Corp., Roanoke plant—Years of service distribution 
by age group, male, and female active and inactive as of August 13, 1958 
(pts. 1 and 2). 

Table VIII. 1,977 Roanoke Viscose hourly rated employees by age groups as of 
August 13, 1958. 

Table IX. American Viscose Corp., Roanoke employees furloughed between 
January 1, 1956, and December 31, 1958 (pts. 1, 2, and 3). 

Table X. Roanoke Viscose plant hourly rated employees’ years of service, by 
department. 

TaBLE XI. Age and sex distribution of 1,397 Roanoke AVC workers who re- 
sponded to questionnaire ; and, of 2,282 Roanoke AVC workers on plant payroll 
August 13, 1958; comparison of percentages and comparison of age and sex 
distribution of plant payroll and respondents to questionnaire (pts. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4). 

Table XII. Average seniority, by age and sex groups, of workers responding to 
the questionnaire; and of total plant payroll as of August 13, 1958; and com- 
parison of respondents and of plant payroll as of August 13, 1958 (pts. 1, 2, 
and 3). 

Table XIII. Age, employment, unemployment of respondents to questionnaire, 
and percentages (pts. 1 and 2). 

Table XIV. Employment status of 1,397 Roanoke AVC respondents by age groups 
when questionnaire was answered, November 1958 (pts. 1, 1a, 2, and 3). 

Table XV. Employment status of Roanoke AVC respondents by last skill or oc- 
cupational level (DOT) at Roanoke AVC (pts. land 2). 

Table XVI. Marital status of respondents, by age and by employment status 
(pts. 1, 2, and 3). 

Table XVII. Duration of unemployment (all idle time) between furlough date 
and November 1958, by skill, at Roanoke AVC, of respondents to questionnaire. 

Table XVIII. Average weeks of idle time of respondents employed at time of 
filling questionnaire. 
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Table XIX. Means of support used by respondents to questionnaire during unem- 
ployment after furlough, and resources available for future support in 
unemployment. 

Table XX. Distribution of employed respondents by present industry of employ- 
ment (SIC code). 

Table XXI. Comparison of weekly take-home pay of respondents at Roanoke 
Viscose and at time of response, by last skill level at Roanoke Viscose (pts. 1, 
2, and 3). 

Table XXII. Distribution of employed respondents, by skill level (DOT) at 
Roanoke Viscose and at job held when questionnaire was answered; and, 
distribution of skill level (DOT) at time of reply to questionnaire, by age, of 
employed respondents who were semiskilled workers at Roanoke Viscose (pts. 
1, 2, 3, and 4). 

Table XXIII. Present residence of 1,397 Roanoke AVC workers who responded 
to questionnaire. 

Table XXIV. Respondents’ residential status and preference for Roanoke area. 

Table XXV. Interest in retraining for new jobs shown by 1,174 respondents to 
questionnaire. 

Table XX VI. U.S. production. 

Table XXVII. Domestic prices of rayon. 

Table XXVIII. Rayon staple fiber production and imports, exports, and prices. 

Table H-W 1. Ages of 42 couples of respondents, both spouses worked at Roanoke 
Viscose. 

Table H-W 2. Seniority of 42 couples of respondents, both spouses worked at 
Roanoke Viscose. 

Table H-W 3. Employment status at time of answer to questionnaire, of 42 
couples of respondents, both spouses worked at Roanoke Viscose. 

Table H-W 4. Weekly take-home pay of husband and wife at Roanoke Viscose, 
before furlough, and at time of response to questionnaire, of 42 couples of 
respondents, both spouses worked at Roanoke Viscose (pts. 1 and 2). 

Table H-W 5. Distribution of occupational or skill levels (DOT) at Roanoke 
Viscose, of 42 couples of respondents, when both spouses worked there. 

Table H-W 6. Employment at Roanoke Viscose at time of questionnaire, or 
month and year of furlough from plant, of 42 couples of respondents, both 
spouses worked there. 


TABLE I.—Nonagricultural employment of wage and salaried workers,* 
Roanoke, Va. 


PART 1—JANUARY 1956 TO MAY 1957 









































































































































| | | 
Janu- Mareh | May July Sep- Nov- | Janu- | March May 
Industry ; wary 1956 1956 | 1956 | tember vember| uary 1957 1957 
| 1956 } | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 
(D | (i) | GID | av) | cv) | (wp: | (vip | (wp } ety | OR) 
| 
Total... -/-4---} 56, 150 | 57,100 | 57,950 | 57,975 | 50,250 | 59,600 | 58,200-| 58,550} 59, 87! 
Manufacturing. .......-} 13, x0] 14,125 | 14, 550 | 13,750 | 14,975 | 15,650 | 15,575 | 15,375 | 15,450 
Food ___- _......} 2,150 | 2,160} 2,180 | 2,250] 2.410 | 2,240 | 2,170 | 2,100} — 2,160 
Textiles.-.-.......... } 1,580] 1,580} 1,599] 1,570! 1,570 | 1,580] 1,530} 1,530] 1,540 
Apparel. __. _..-} 1,630 | 1,570 | 1,440] 1,320] 1,540] 1,540] 1,530] 1,510} 1,540 
Furniture... 1,340 | 1,350 1, 300 1, 290 1, 350 | 1, 380 1, 380 1, 390 1, 370 
Printing and pub lishing 650} 660} 6801 ‘67 680 | 700} 690} °° 700 700 
Chemicals_ - 2,580 | 2,680 | 2,670} 2,530] 2,380| 2,510} 2,680-| 2/590} ~ 2,490 
Metil products. .__- 1,810 | 1,860 2,030] 1,320] 1,960! 2,080] 1,970-}- 1,930] 1,920 
All other 2, _. 1,910 | 2,270 | 2,660} 2,810} 3,090 | 3,630} 3,630 | 3,630] 3,740 
Nonmanufacturing 42, 500 | 42,975 | 43,400 | 44, 225 | 44,275 | 43,950 | 42, 625-} 43,175 | 44, 425 
Construction......__.. | 3, a" 4100 | 4,300] 4,725 | 4,650| 4,025 | 3,000) 3,150} 3,950 
Transportation, com- | | 
munications and pub- | 
lic utilities. _._.- 11, 275 11, 525 | 11,550 | 11,725 | 11.725 | 11,750 | 11,775 | 11,750 | 11,800 
Trade. __- -.--_-| 11, 950 | 12,000 | 12,150 |. 12,250 | 12,350 | 12,700 | 12,300 | 12,550 | 12,875 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate..._...- _...| 2,325 | 2,350 | 2,375) 2,400] 2,375 | 2,875] 2/378 | 2,375] 2, 400 
Service... | 10, 425 | 10; 450 | 10, 475 | 10.525 | 10,575 | 19,525 | 10.575 | 10,750 | 10, $00 
Government...._.-.-_ | 2,500 | 2.450 | 2425] 2475} 2.475| 2.450| 2475 {| 2,475 | 2,500 
100 125 125 125 128 125 125 100 








All other ?....-_.- 100 | 


See footnotes at end of tables. 
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TaRBLE I.—Nonagricultural employment of wage and salaried workers,’ 
Roanoke, Va.—Continued 


PART 2—JULY 1957 TO NOVEMBER 1958! 





July Se Novem-| Jan- | March} May | July pe Novem- 
1958 | tem ber 





Industry 1957 | tem ber uary 1958 1958 
1957 1957 1958 1958 1958 
(1) (IT) 16889) (Iv) (V) (VI) | (VID) | (VIID |} (xX) (X) 

59, 500 | 58,700 | 57,000 | 55,975 | 55,350 | 55,000 | 54,900 | 53,775 

15, 350 | 15,075 | 14,600 | 14,150 | 13, 13, 500 | 13,400 | 12,650 

2,280 | 2,260] 2,190] 2,150] 2,160] 2,170] 2,270 2, 240 

1, 560 1, 540 1, 500 1, 460 1, 440 1, 410 1,450 | * 1,510 

1,470 | 1,420] 1,340{] 1,230] 1,240] 1,190] 1,300} $1,310 

1,440 | 1,440} 1,420] 1,420] 1,330] 1,370] 1,410 1, 480 

720 730 720 710 710 700 720 720 

2, 180 1,970 1,940 | 1,960 1,770 1,750 | 1,410 530 

2,010 | 2,080} 1,930 1, 820 1,710 1,770 | 1,770 1,770 

3,700 | 3,680 | 3,570] 3,410) 3,160] 3,140] 3,060 3, 100 

44,150 | 43,625 | 42,400 | 41,825 | 41,825 | 41,500 | 41,500 | 41,125 

3,700 | 3,200} 2,750] 2,900} 3,450| 3,550] 3,450 3, 200 
Transportation, com- 
munications, and 

public utilities........| 11,875 | 11,950 | 11,650 | 11,375 | 10,675 | 9,925 | 9,400] 9,525 9, 275 

iepitieredtencitetapige 12, 700 | 12,950 | 12,450 | 12,400 | 12,525 | 12,500 | 12, 500 12, 600 
Finance, insurance, and 

real estate............. 2,400 | 2,350} 2,350] 2,350] 2,350] 2,375 | 2,400] 2,375 2, 350 

li. Ae nahislitianeecguneed 10, 800 | 10,725 | 10,800 | 10,800 | 10,775 | 10,825 | 10,800 | 10,950] 10,950 

Government...........- 2,600 | 2,475 | 2,475 | 2,475) 2,525) 2,525 | 2,650] 2,500 2, 550 

Sn GEE Son coccnnnccton 275 250 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 





1 Totals adjusted to 1957 benchmarks. For Roanoke metropolitan area (Roanoke City and County), 

Includes lumber, paper, leather, stone products, machinery, transportation equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous manuf: Z 

# Includes miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 


see as of 15th of the month. Exclusive of agricultural workers, domestics, and self-employed (about 
Source: Virginia State Employment Service, 


TaBLe II.—Unemployment—Roanoke metropolitan area 




















Unemployment ! 
Roanoke | Roanoke | Roanoke 
Year and month approxi- employ- | unemploy- 
mate ment ment Percent of | National | Percent of 
force estimate Roanoke percent, | State labor 
labor force | average force 3 
wo cdspinityanbosss secncesasec< 56, 150 2, 150 3.5 4.4 3.8 
tiinbwtiewepdaniclonipociniwaca 57, 100 2, 300 3.8 4.2 3.9 
Seioedtnenbedssiseahbeeetecen 57, 950 2, 000 3.2 3.8 3.3 
ain ee aaebatn ahd: inncnaute aise 57,975 1, 900 3.0 4.0 3.4 
63, 000 59, 250 1,700 aT 2.9 2.6 
Gd Wedieenttnthntee a 59, 600 1, 400 2.2 3.6 2.7 
63, 200 58, 200 1, 900 3.0 4.4 3.4 
63. 500 58, 550 1, 800 2.8 4.3 3.7 
65, 500 59, 875 1, 600 2.4 4.0 3.2 
65, 700 60, 175 1. 650 2.5 4.3 3.4 
65, 400 59, 500 1, 900 2.9 3.7 3.0 
sdiitthadneh dit loowndiiipeese 58, 700 2, 200 3.4 4.7 3.4 
64, 400 57, 000 36600 5.6 6.7 5.2 
64, 700 55, 975 4, 800 7.4 7.7 6.0 
64, 800 55, 350 5, 500 8.5 ne 5.5 
68, 150 55, 000 5, 500 8.1 7.5 5.5 
67, 000 54, 900 5, 100 7.6 6.0 4.2 
lieth th ie Ect heniaagiianen 2 5, 600 38.3 35.5 3.8 
66, 775 53,775 245,900 348.8 CRE LL nseemmeuce 
Tiiaelvonbibtrans dcipecapebare 7, 100 10.6 FeO banaodedtncce 
2 vercentages not seasonally adjusted. 
Vv nem, it Compensation Commission, 


irginia 
3U.8. Department of Co: i, 
4 Unofficial estimates prepared and submitted to Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
Nov, 14, 1958, before actual data for November and January became available, ovember 1958 estimates 
given committee at that time was 6,200, or 9.2 percent, unemployed in Roanoke and 6.4 percent nationally. 
§ U.S. Department of Labor. 


Sources: All data furnished by Virginia State Employment Service, Roanoke office, except as otherwise 
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TaBLe IV 


PART 1—ACCESSION AND SEPARATION RATE IN MANUFACTURING, ROANOKE 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


| | 

















Accessions per 100 Separations per 100 
Number} Average workers workers 
Year and month of estab- | employ- aR 
lishments ment | 
Total New Total Quits 
hires 

sciatic ncraatinatinsnaninctensieitaneiiillditttmianitin! a a ee | 
1955—December 43 11, 910 4.7 3.1 3.2 1.6 
1956— February 43 12, 030 4.8 | 3.8 | 4.3) 2.3 
April 43 12, 220 8.2 | 5.4 | 5.6 1.7 
June 43 12, 300 11.9 6.8 %11 3.1 
August - 42 12, 340 5.9 | 4.3 4.5 | 2.4 
October 42 13, 200 4.6 | 3.8 3.9 | 1.4 
December 42 13, 570 | 6.4 4.2 | 3.4 oe 
1957—February 42 13, 780 1.8 1.4 2.0 1.0 
April 42 13, 710 2.2 1.7 3.0 | 1.3 
June 42 13, 660 2.6 2.1 | 3.0 | 1.4 
August 42 13, 530 2.7 | 2.1 4.3 2.0 
October 42 13, 200 2.0 | 1.2 3.5 1.2 
December... - : 42 12, 890 1.1 .6 | 2.4 | 9 
1958— February 42 12, 550 1.8 | ot 2.74 6 
April : 42 12, 000 1.4 | 6 3.2 | 9 
June 42 11, 680 2. 1 oe 1.8 oa 
August 42 11, 580 3.0 | 1.4 4.8 | 1.1 
October 42 11, 140 | 2.6 1.5 6.6 1.0 








Sources: Virginia State Employment Service, Roanoke office; and Virginia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission. 
Data from first to end of month. Excludes those laid off with definite reeall date. 
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TABLE VI.—Roanoke job placements and claims filed, by month, 1956-58 





Active file at Job placements | New and addi- 
end of month | Total |Female| of workers 45 | tional claims! 
lob b and older 


Total | 45 and Total |Female| Total | Female 


older 
(2) 224 121 + @ 576 209 
®% | or] | ®& | @ | ae] as 
(%) 214 86 & % 476 281 
(3) 298 128 | (3) 1) 1, 157 755 
® 215 91 rs} & 579 309 
2) 241 108 | (2) 0 543 305 
S| wl wes | By) 
2) 241 124} (3) 535 203 
> | isl ot} & | ® | S60] aae 
1) 153 83} (3) 2) 694 298 
3 | ml Bl 8 1B | we 
2) 279 140} @) % 422 231 
r| om) ml og) ea] 
® 213 121 18 x 597 270 
S| | ml] a] 8} oe 
(2) 211 83 38 14 620 236 
9} n| | is] sal ae 
: 0} | om) 9] ros] sia 
1) 115 63 25 16| 1,140 473 
1 180 67 34 15 | 1,065 352 
‘>| ois] oe] os] owl ocen |B 
2) 200 106 39 24 834 268 
183 107 24 14 738 309 
) 248 102 50 22 227 
) 253 | (2) 39} @ 1, 132 307 
140 40 17 97 71 
() (2) @) (*) @) ® (’) 








1 New claims are Ist claims in nemeieemant compensation benefit year; additional claims are those when 
worker files new claim, returns to work before exhausting benefits, and then returns jobless to seek remaining 
efits in same benefit year. 

3 Information not available, 


Sources: Virginia State Employment Service, Roanoke office; Virginia Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. 
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TaBLe VIII.—1,977 Roanoke Viscose hourly-rated employees by age groups as of 
Aug. 13, 1958 





























Active and on leave Employees on furlough 
Age group nore pire 

Male Female Male Female 
Rh a di conte tenishtaminditinmdinsihniweienete l iP Wirikerdninin kath anda cicada 
ini cipienenehecessatcesswccseecetaal ” 16 5 7 
TD sath ROR TE, tS ay rf 7 6} 17 
aoe eee ee { 16 125 15 38 
MS cin aciee 93 80 | ia ke 56 
CE Bic peeeeuyusseupuerusTTsccuceenadncccssecd 75 17 | 30 28 
RE hbnetetciacesbnctthccsdoosbabshétedebet 56 12 96 9 
eS ae et { 7 | 9 | 83 12 
© SSID EPPS Seo seep parae aa ~sne 3 3 | , Waitt si + 
I cts e seca vba wnbanin ctv K Wi ite Pe Le meat dt c 
ee fd ae i SE { 3 | 310 i 370 1 _ 

On leave. 

nn a a neeamannee ae dasedrte 64gnnerdedeakdapesabtedenhanteay 1, 432 
TURer TIONgnes. .... 6... .<..6cn0-- dade titcdndeuisatdgenbdatbidnwwtedebsastidsdabedoketdiedtebdunade 545 
PE cncindancdetiecepetasGenund MENSUSECEESTE SES Sh SSKEKd acs csucdcnccusdacsacecunnapesseganras 1, 977 


Source: American Viscose Corp. 


TABLE IX.—American Viscose Corp. Roanoke employees furloughed between 
Jan. 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1958 
































PART 1 
Date ! | Department Female! Male Date ! Department |Female| Male 
sae a ti acai acieal bah ciel gee ieiipead iipkniclensce: Riedhbisieilieacincicageadiciaa et ae Re Be Beck 
| 
1956 19655—Continued | 
Feb. 29......| Dry reeling. -_--.--- 14 |_....... || Sept. 30......| Engineering__..-._. Seek eal 19 
) te Beaming... -_..--.-- Ot secuece Ee | een | ee 74 
BN Wbcctnhee ous Piniiitinccones 15 ‘1 O34... 3c. ....do gece ns wedladeh ded 1 
kor. @:....%) PMabeR....0......- 9 el 5° eS | rae 
Apr. 23. - acini india Reanindineiiel SD Gili onccose | Cake processing. ..|_......- 1 
Apr. 27 ee 8 Be Reoans Beaming. ......... 56 4 
May 12.. | i ae 6 7 || Oct. 14... Cake processing... .|_-.._.- 1 
June 29 Noi a andpacett AD Fy Ghee ns et CONN... one cncad at 
ahaa as Engineering te, .% eA) peepee ee 
 »,_ = eee Beaming S.8 OV; G2. | Beaming.......... 15 2 
 “} es Spinning 33 || Nov. 5..-.--. RPL csicombenand 6 
a DORs rascageocss 2 || Nov. 13..-- ee va oecanad | 5 
ar s.....-. Cake processing...|......- 2 || Nov. 29...._-| Dry reeling... ___-] 10 4.;.:. : 
July 23_.....- Beaming----_-.--.-- 18 2 || Dec. 10......| Filatex_. ah Sah chal . 
Janey 30....... Dry reeling... -..-.- SO dictate | joni 
eee eee 15 5 287 | 260 
Bie. 18...... Beaming. --------- @ }.<-6-4.. SOUP Nscicpchsdocapopasa 547 
Sept. 16....-- Cake processing-.- - OE ca dunad total. | 
Sept. 23...... EL co, odtinaencheebobots: 49 NE 8 Neti ds ohabapinpited 1,075 1, 849 
eS ee ee 3 subtotal 
Sept. 28...... BMDOE, «.itenchsabs = § Bidodeaed 1956-58 SL ibsbdbabebanshepesa 2, 924 
Sept. 30..._...| Cake processing. --|......-- 25 total. | 





1 Date given is that named in company furlough notice reading “Shift ending on or prior to”’ date. 


Data compiled by Textile Workers Union of America, Local 11, from American Viscose Corp. furlough 
notices. 
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TasLe IX.—American Viscose Corp. Roanoke employees furloughed between 
Jan. 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 




















PART 2 
Date ! Department Female| Male Date! Department Female} Male 
1957 1957—Con., 
Ted. 2.s-cac~| Deaming...2 ce 19 2 || Aug. 23...... Pilatex....oib.iic2 9 2 
Wed, M.. ccch’ Vance cet ciaanes 19 |} Aug. 25......| Cake processing___|_......- 1 
Mar, 5....... [See Se 21 || Sept. 22_....- Engineering. --.-....|.......- 28 
Mar. 31....-.. Beaming---.....-.- 17 2} Sept. 23......]....4 TD nicinctsthnesnlh AIEE a jahieenns 1 
DO@licteon! Conine. ..022..isc2 O68 4io...<. Sept. 28.-..../..... [i aiesntesendg SA wipharctiinitis 3 
Pe ees ee a 1 i} Oct. 2.......- FORMS Sis owes 16 
Oe eee Se 6 ii Oct. 3....+--- Coning...uceti. Le 9 Lik. 
Ddsecacté Y900088 sha sk2 cs]. cnnes 6h Cet. 8. cerns Beaming.._....... 36 2 
Apr. 8.....--| Beaming.........- 19 210 Ocbs.7.0.... Spinning.......... 1 29 
BBO Wi 0c) nape ecicahincniee d-iwcidlice Oct. la... 2.<fsibas GB wi Rei A RK <Low 4 
MEO, Lc cainied tastes deesveks OB Hedin none Oct. 12......- BODO ses AAU ee nsscee~ 14 
MDE. 1B. ccc] YOUR iiccccscpeednisaccen 5 |] Oct. 13_....-- Cake processing-_.. 31S 26is. 
DOl.<cawd apeaning caiwemedides phe cated BO TGR, Ba denn lone: Ousccednuseier, |. - 3 Lescesd. 
Apr. 21...... ake processing...|......-- 3 |i Oct. 21_...... .j | REE Se 5 
Age, 36. .<acot QUE cc ckesdeel.<ncccce 1 }] Oct. 26....... IG sent Bewiclweienionn 26 
Apr. 29......| Dry reeling... -.-. Ob... Oct: 27......- BRET io cette te abencians 2 
Aor. 9B. . dccu UE. 5 cadde occledowanss 1 _ Do.......| Cake processing... 8 25 
”, ry reeling......- 21 1 }} Oct. 28....... Engineering.......}........ 2 
May 28...... WR ida tiushwediadsaces 1 i} Oct. 20....... Beaming--.......-- 9 tii cigi. 
one 1). San. OOMINE ic <ncodsstic ll 2 || Nov. 3_....-- Cake processing. ..|......-- 3 
June 3__.-... Spinning Milt te nataweee 1 th Nov. 4.....<64 Comin. 6505 ea 4.00 ne 2 
June 9_..-.-. ake processing ---|......-- 6 Ii Nov. 12...... Lee 00 ore dh tnnin 4 
June 19_.....} Beaming--.-........ 21 2 || Dec, 1.......| Engineering_......}.......- ll 
saly 20..-.... Oona. os. -cadside Se Lingeutida BOC. 1 on cart tetra OO ng MCU SUL Ue derteices 3 
July 21......- Cake processing ---. B a0hhi cas 06. Bi eccce) BONG. UE. bi cnon 1 
July 31....... OominGsccccceecs 48 2 || Dec. 29......] Cake processing...|_.....-- 1 
AUB, Bisccscs Beaming.--......... MM Kvn deke- hsaess Li A Se a 12 
ADE, 4..ccc0e Wemeene ed Eo ccccecs 69 D0. 4..- Engineering.......|...-..-- 6 
BUG, Sacqccediinesd Geilissdcddistpdeccace 1 
Aug, 10.....- FEE ticdldocwigtpasssace 2 353 484 
AUG, Tis.coxs Cake processing_.- DAL nkiiden og | a ee 
DO csccsn Spinning.........- 2 83 total. 
Aug. 19.....- Cake processing... 13 18 


1Date given is that named in company furlough notice reading “Shift ending on or 
prior to” date. 


Data compiled by Textile Workers Union of America, Local 11, from American Viscose 
Corp. furlough notices. 
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TABLE [X.—American Viscose Corp. Roanoke employees furloughed between 
Jan. 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 




















PART 3 
Date Department Female| Male Date ! Department Female| Male 
1958 1958 
Jan, 8.. Beaming . h iSSauad Sept. 26......| Cafeteria_....... 3 1 
Jan, 10... SaReOK > «nis 22 2 OL Labor. . 5 
Jan. 27-.. Dry reeling. ....-. 15 wi DO haan Stores__---... ks 1 
Feb. 1... PT 6 5 || Sept. 28......| Cake processing-_. 15 34 
Feb. 13....- OS ae ee 19 2 DO... sé Spinning........-. 106 
Mar. 8...--- Cafeteria__---..... hh. di cauk> Do... Engineering.......}_-- ; 70 
£08. 1..&-.- Dry reeling. -....-. Fh nck. ckishe Sept, 29_... Dry reeling.._._.- 4) | a. ca. 
on0.6... sc... Engineering.......|---.-.-- 4 || Oct, 2._.. Engineering... ....|_-- 1 
ibee.:1)). 1... cians be e katvede Oct. 3. ..... Dry reeling. ---..- 6 l 
Apr. 13.....- Engineering... llth sseclnile alan 5 || Oct, 5......._| Spinning. adn 1 A 
ope. | Beaming _-_.----- ‘ 12 obo Do... Engineering._--..- 2 
_ ¢ PEE Coning......--.-- 10 ¥ Oct. 7 Bae. eplpigapgepeetetn 1 
May 9. Beaming. .....-.-.. 14 2 ii Oct. 12..... sD. = Kuh lsoeet 3 
June 22...... Cake processing. . - 4 2 BP caan Spinning... _..- 1 
|) eae ae BP onadiksiaiva 2 3 |} Oct. 13 Viscose... 4 86 
July 3.......| Beaming..-.-... 10 wide 1 OCR, 18.04 Engineering... 5 
ey, 8... &.--1-- ORisece> ote +. 1 i} Oct. 17..... OR... « etnias ba 6 
July 13...... Engineering... Rae 5 || Oct. 19 . Engineering...-...}---- 39 
July 15... MO nnnnciehchinsd : 1 Do... PO . . acinunh a. 141 
July 2......- Cake processing..-| 8 2 || Oct. 20..... SS ars BD ht <assuel. 
ang, 8....... Engineering.......|--..- 8 D0i.ce- Beaming--... + i 
ON Bi cnmns Cake processing --- 2 ee Cake processing. 2 
Aug. 10......| Engineering.......|-.---- 8 D0; dé. Engineering.__.-. : 1 
Aug. 17....-..| Spinning....-...-..- eee §2 || Oct, 21..... BADGE... cen 4 at 
Do.......| Engineering..-.--..--.}- 107 Do-._- Cake processing- Pidinnt 32 
Oe SO eee 8 || Oct. 24... Labor. , 21 
Aug, 20..-.. Cake pooaresing. , 1 |} Oct, 26.... Enginee ring. sbitadsivih 9 
a oe Coning.........--- 10 - NOV, Line: Dry reeling. -... 29 1 
Aug. 22....-. Shipping... ----- eb cts 1 Nov, 2..... Engineering... i 26 
Aug. 24..-.-- , .. Sees eee 19 |} Nov. 4..... Dry reeling...-. 1 : 
Da... I iccncanisiegs 4 1 || Noy, 7.-..-.- Labor.-.--. 16 
Aug. 27.. | RR areas fh 1 ifeNov. 9...-- Engineering. ed q 
OO oma Engineering... --.--|-.-- 19 || Nov. 11... Coning..... ) seers 
De....-.| Dry reciing.......j.- 1 || Nov. 14. Shipping. aed l 
Aug. 29..-. EE tae crates dinoe Iovate ne 1 Nov, 16......| Labor- ~ 13 
Be ahd ince Beaming.........- BO Reictenheiih Do......| Engineering..-..-- 15 
ee Cake processing. 15 |} Noy. 19. wane oe : 3 
a. ome cae apie ee : 11 Nov, 23. Bec cove aceve 4 4 
Sept. 1....... Coning........-.-- 18 Bh Now DOs ccf LO ioe de 5 ge sh |entcnve-s 1 
Sept. 4... a euwaad 5 : Novy. 30. .| Engineering.....--}.... 16 
> Bee) a Ee: oe) eee 24 4 
oe Engineering---_- SD re Danna s-ak, SE pneess sso ieee 1 
Sept. 12.....- Cafeteria--_-.- . 1 |} Dec, 7.......| Cafeteria... -._-- eer: 2 
Sept. 14...- Engineering -- ‘ 6 anos aeeenering. arenes 18 
Sept. 16......| Cake processing. 1 eee Core. ids 4 4 
Sept. 18_. Dry reeling - ---- 1 Dec, 9..... aa At oe 1 
Sept. 19.. i iniecwewnss+a 1 ‘ Dec, 12.. Filatex - ‘ 2 
Sept. 20_- — apes pamnkne i5 | ee | Shipping 2 in 3 
Sept, 21-.. Engineering... ....|-------- 1 |] Dee, 14... Engineering... -.-..-|-.-.-- 2 
Sept. 22.. Cake processing Lnadooite syae 2 |} Dec. 15......| Coning....-- 13 4 
To ipa cia intien Renate det 1 || Dec, 21......| Engineering... ..-_|-...--.- 2 
i ctnin cite alite die 58 snapsnisanliion 
Sept. 23...-.- a 1 435 1, 105 
Sept. 25....--. Engineering .......|-....-.. 1 1958 
EN Cafeteria... --.--.-.-- Bh Eevcecaniphe PDs ldenmoesecnecasedbens 1, 540 





1Date given is that named in company furlough notice reading “Shift ending on or 
prior to” date. 


Data compiled by Textile Workers Union of America, Local 11, from American Viscose 
Corp. furlough notices. 
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TABLE XI 


PART 1—AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF 1,397 ROANOKE AVC WORKERS WHO 
RESPONDED TO QUESTIONNAIRE 





Total Males Females 





Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-) Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


aM7};@2)|@}]@)]0] © 














Total, all ages______|1, 397 |100.0 {1,019 |100.0 | 378 |100.0 
EE ee ee ee 15 1.1 12 1.2 3 .8 
25 to 29... . Sisbs 45 3.2 35 3.4 10 2.6 
30 to 34_._.__- _— 87 6.2 72 7.1 15 4.0 
35 to 30........ a 94 6.7 77 7.6 17 4.5 
SA aos gon cnntebclcowt 107 | 7.7 7 7.5 31} 8.2 
BY Dincic nine chacan Aone nh ee eee 84} 8.2] 100] 26.4 
50 to 54..__- Z 276 | 19.8 156 | 15.3 120 | 31.7 
55 to 59_..._- 341 | 24.4 286 | 28.0 55 | 14.6 
60 to 64_.._. 232 | 16.6 214 | 21.0 18 4.8 

lin accad 69 4.9 63 6.2 6 1.6 
eit adcahenhus 40 2.9 37 3.6 3 8 
bist thas pte Rha bho 57 4.1 51 5.0 6 1.6 
Wevtssscvasedess 35 2.5 34 3.3 1 3 
Ween 31 2.2 29 2.8 2 5 
se die Rll uadpsdosio ibis 3 2 2 2 1 3 
Not available..._.......- 13 on 5 a) 8} 2.1 








Percent of age groups 


Ages Total] Male| Fe- 
male 
(7) (8) (9) | (0) 


Total, all ages_}100.0 | 72.9 | 27.1 





20 to 24....- . 100.0 | 80.0 | 20.0 
25 to 29....-...- 100.0 | 77.8 | 22.2 
30 to 34.........-..|100.0 | 82.8 | 17.2 
35 to 39__._ --}100.0 | 81.9 | 18.1 
40 to 44............]100.0 | 71.0] 29.0 
45 to 49.___ ----}100.0 | 45.7 | 54.3 
50 to 54..._........]100.0 | 56.5 | 43.5 
55 to 59_......---.-}100.0 | 83.9 | 16.1 
60 to 64........--..}100.0 | 92.2 7.8 


65 100.0 | 66.7 
Not available_..--/100.0 | 38.5 | 61.5 


PART 2—AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF 2,282 ROANOKE AVC WORKERS ON PLANT 
PAYROLL, AUG. 13, 1958 


Total Males Females 





Percent of age group 





Num-} Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


(11) | (12) | (13) | (14) | (15) | (16) 











Total all ages___.___ 2, 282 {100.0 {1,717 |100.0 | 565 {100.0 
> a Funmbuamlen 45 | 2.0 41| 2.4 4 oe 
lL) eee ee a ee he S| 21] 3.7 
 cnadvccccenantcscel OT Opes |) EE 31} 5.5 
Sa 2 8.8] 170) 99 30 | 5.3 

— 182 | 8.0| 130} 7.6 52 | 9.2 
302 | 13.2 | 146] 8.5] 156 | 27.6 
442 | 19.4) 267) 15.5] 175 | 31.0 
515 | 22.5 | 442 | 25.7 73 | 12.9 
276 | 12.1 | 253 | 14.7 23} 41 





Ages Total] Male| Fe- 

male 

(17) (18) | (19) | (20) 
Total, allages_|100.0 | 75.2 | 24.8 
20 to 24 -}100.0 | 91.1 9 
BS 30 BP. ccccensd5u 100.0 | 83.2 16.8 
30 to 34_- .-}100.0 | 84.1 15.9 
35 to 39... .--}100.0 | 85.0 15.0 
40 to 44.___ .-.|100.0 | 71.4 28. 6 
45 to 49..._.....-..]100.0 | 48.3 61.7 
50 to 54........_--.}100.0 | 60.4 39. 6 
55 to 59............1100.0 | 85.8 14,2 
60 to 64......- ---|100.0 | 91.7 8.3 





| 
i 
i 
j 
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TABLE XI—Continued 


PART 3—COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT 
PAYROLL AND RESPONDENTS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


{Cols. 2 and 12, 4 and 14, 6 and 16, of pts. 1 and 2] 























Total Male | Female 

(2) | a2) \—-aa} @ | as \(4)—(14)| (6) | (16) | (6)—(16) 
be ae 

Total all ages.........| 100.0} 100.0 |........| 100.0 | 100.0 |-_..... | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
9 to M..............-.-----| L1] =8¢}' 807 1.2| Par +119). 2.81 “13 0.1 
SPORT CL, -decivong-ossees 32} 565| -23| 34] 61| -27| 26] 37] 11 
90 to 84.----- noc] 62] 686] -23] «71 96) -25| 40] 55] —15 
SPORE A ccucaucct San ee oe 76| 99| -23| 45| 53] —8 
40 to 44____-__. ; = 7.7}. 80}. —.3 7.5 7.6 —.1} 82] 92 —l.u 
45 to 49...-.-_-- 13.2) 13.9).-......| 82] -85] -—.3| 264] 27.6) 1.2 
50 to 54... ---_-- 19.8 | 19.4) 4} 158) 155) — 2) 317) 310 7 
55 to 59...-.---- 24.4} 225| 19} 20] 25.7 23| 146| 129] 17 
60 to 64... 16.6) 121) 45} 20) 147] 63) 48] 411 7 

| | ' | 





i 
4 
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PART 4—COMPARISON OF AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT PAYROLL AND 
RESPONDENTS! 





























Total Males Females 

outages sata cenit tanta Pentatiillieiad ee aciciediliaed ws o Se dno ws a 
Numbers | Numbers Numbers 

es es. eet “.-. |Pereent{ | | Percent 
Re- 2)+(1) Re- | (5)+(4) Re- | (8)+(7) 

| Plant | spond- | Plant | spond- | Plant | spond- 

ents | ents | ents 
f «@) (2) | (3) 4) | © 6 | @ | ® (9) 

20 to 24......-.. sie 45 5] 33.3] 41 | 12 29.3 | 4 3 | 75.0 
1 ee 125 45 | 36.0 | 104 35 33.7 | 21 10 7.6 
30 to 34___.- ieee 195 | 87} 44.6 164 72 43,9 | 31 15 48, 4 
35 to 39. ...-- | 200 | 94 | 47.0 170 77 45.3 | 30 17 56. 7 
& te 4. ....-.. | 182 | 107 | 58.8 130 76 58. 5 | 52 31 59. 6 
45 to 49__._..-...--| 302 | 184} 60.9 146 | 84] 57.5 156 100 | 64. 1 
EG ocd estamun | 442 | 276 | 62. 4 267 | 156 58. 4 75 120 68. 6 
SG Elk cacoucuns 515 | 341 66. 2 442 | 286 | 64.7 73 55 75.3 
60 to 65__..-- 276 | 235 | 85.1 | 253 216 | 85.4 23 19 | 82. 6 
Total........| 2,282] 1,384 60.6} 1,717| 1,014 59.1| 565 370| 65.5 


1 Excluding 13 respondents to questionnaire who did not give age. 
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TABLE. XEII.~Gontinued 
PART 2-AGE EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, PERCENTAGES 


























Percentage distribution 
Age Bech neers Sa 
1,397 re- | Employed! |Unemployed? 
spondents | . 

ee | hatches iteenitiaesitih 
NURIA -\, accsin-d- neh -b-acdeac’: beneicd-benneek teams iene 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Under 40... 17.2 | 31.6 | oF 
tall we -<s cnt 20.9. | 24.5 20. 1 
Se ane a nwead 44.2 34.1 49.3 
60 and over. ....-- 16.8 | 9.0 20. 2 
Not available_-.-_. ; ee de aden 9 .8 | 1.1 
Median age . SuGn iis da 52.7 | 47.6 54. 2 
Males, total__.-. 5 alk 4 — ; J 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Under 40_...... o “4A Atet tp tited-2 19. 3 | 35. 4 | 10. 6 
40 to 49... ..-- Gv obepass otnd <ibhp s dln doll 15.7 | 21.4 13.5 
50 to 59 a | tho ok dbeoe ante tdas ithe dm deed 43.3 31.8 49.4 
60 and over... dahedauh ; es Se ad 21.2 | 11.1 25.8 
Not available 5 3 av 
eT a manne) ae i (eon: oe. 55.3 
| Females, total- -- «sn teaich iat ta at bees aaa einai ae 100. 0 160.0 | 100. 0 
| eS ei os bane heap deanchaee sie 11.9 | 21.5 | 5.8 
) GOING dS carves oshe teak oc dca eno tees os didndesdeudabeme een 34.6 32. 6 37.4 
| S000 0 eal oe ~-4-ane 2 «dane belientrendedeaosrcbepemee 46.3 | 40.3 | 49.1 
COE WU oe co 2 ke eae cn demehenbaamdctindugecdugccceh mead 5.1 3.5 5.4 
SER CI. het nnd otendah aineddstntiatugeceshmiapaied 2.1 2.1 | 2.3 
| eee oe de ceasubupaeerbil 50.8 | 48.8 | 51.4 

| wl cil a ti a hl eh Eb dil MR SO dh lal 

1 From table XI, pt. 1. 


2 From table XIII, pt. 1 
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TaBLe XIV.—Employment status of 1,397 Roanoke AVC respondents by age 
: groups when questionnaire was answered, November 1958 























PART 1 
Grand Total Employed Unem- /|Withdrawn* 
total employed | at Roanoke| Elsewhere | ployed! from labor 
Viscose force 
Age group 
Grand total_............ 100.0 | 522 |100.0 306 |100.0 
SED Bitweecccpeptnnnteccs 1.1 10 1.9 2 9 8 | 2.6 5 .6 
Eh amdaipcbbduespoce 3.2 36 | 6.9 5 2.3 31 | 19.1 8 1.0 
aS ee 6.2 56 | 10.7 13; 6.0 43 | 14.1 31 3.9 
Dit. cpeck>abibpoagees 6.7 63 | 12.1 12) 5.6 51 | 16.7 30} 3.8 
SE Sienesdethcbbaberegrce 7.7 60 | 11.5 16} 7.4 44 | 14.4 47 5.9 
GS condhbapageensoull 13 2 68 | 13.0 27 | 12.5 41 | 13.4 114 | 14.3 
PE lis dinncnpdbebacewens 19.8 98 | 18.8 54 | 25.0 44 | 14.4 163 | 20.4 
yy a SS a 24.4 80 | 15.3 46 | 21.3 34 | 11.1 231 | 28.9 
ii cesectepsppeotene a ° = 38 | 17.6 8 me 161 | 20.2 
ci diien et penindidlp be wmcine ohd . 5 pp ATS SE ee 1 a amie ih aaa 
Not available............- q 4 8 3 1.4 1 3 9 1.1 
Males, total........---..-|1, 019 |100.0 | 378 |100.0 | 117 100.0 | 261 (100.0 | 577 |100.0 
paebupapnoccons 1.2 8 2.1 1 .9 7 2.6 4 7 
bandebaneectees 3.4 20 | 7.7 3) 2.6 26 | 10.0 5 9 
xudielpbhecmioed 72 47 | 12.4 5 4.3 42 | 16.1 25 4.3 
7.6 50 | 13.2 4) 3.4 46 | 17.6 a 5 Se. 
pe deahtesiarennad vieel 7.5 45 | 11.9 6 5.1 39 | 149 31 5.4 
pumbvedsencawen 8.2 36 9.5 % 6.8 28 | 10.7 47 8.1 
endure éieruen 15.3 53 | 14.0 22 | 18.8 31 | 11.9 96 | 16.6 
ceanannn eel 28.0 67 | 17.8 34 | 29.1 33 | 12.6] 189) 32.8 
i ecunpidesinmeeniantpialadpiion 21.0 41 | 10.8 34. | 29.1 7) 2.6) 149} 25.8 
Searoneneemeampedmel 2 1 SP Uahinaacnat este ine aes 1 66 Beads sew ts 
Not available............- 5 1 Bi Mina diced both ite 1 4 4 “7 
Females, total. .........-- 100. 0 144 |100.0 99 (100.0 45 {100.0 | 222 |100.0 
8 2 1.4 1 1.0 1 2.0 1 pe Eeiacnebacaa 
2.6 7 4.9 2 2.0 5) 11.1 3 Ae Inaces 
4.0 9 6.2 8 8.1 1 2.0 6 ae keene a 
4.5 13 9.0 8 8.1 5] 11.1 3 1.4 1 8.3 
8.2 15 | 10.4 10} 10.1 § | 11.1 16 Welt eawenatocsya 
26. 5 32 | 22.2 19 {| 19.2 13 | 28.9 67 | 30.2 1 8.3 
31.7 45 | 31.3 32 | 32.3 13 | 28.9 67 | 30.2 8 66. 8 
14.5 13 9.0 12 | 12.1 1 2.0 42 | 18.9 |.... : 
4.8 5 3.5 4 4.0 1 2.0 12 5.4 1 8.3 
OB eecnaclenqenchoenggsicese--lancene|ocn-e-Joene--fo- | 1} 83 
2.1 2.1 3 | a a 5 2.3 |------|----- 








1 Unemployed includes those jobiess, able and willing to and seeking work. 
3 Withdrawn from labor force inc!udes retired, ill, and otherwise not available for work at time of filling 


out questionnaire. 
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Taste XIV.—EHmployment status of 1,897 Roanoke AVC respondents by age 
groups when questionnaire was answered, November 1958—Continued 


PART 1A 







Withdrawn 





Employed 







Total At Roanoke 
Viseose 





| ee | | | 


ewww eeee 


| S| - - | — | — | — | —_ | ———_—__ | — 


+ teem www een es nneee 


Recapitulation 
Number Percent 
ee CRON onctictpcibbb ian cchimestipascbinindedigeapsdahaectilieaieaimeae 1, 397 100.0 
II isin binncnehinndens ebapantnclnnahepuapacavae adenine 378 27.1 
SD BR aicdtnindathrnccukepbttsgonsteebanmnonendliniasdmkipgiieessiiantie 577 41.3 
I iirc cntitinscncibinmgipath cbamahapgeandipiinaidumncabmmacpiae 144 10.3 
IN i cet acincapsh iasndotincernitenssd osabeaimadmdh naitanecacbicbnenaihaadhaeete 222 15.9 
Males employed elsewhere than Roanoke Viscose -.-...........--..-----.. 261 18.7 
Females employed elsewhere than Roanoke Viscose. ...................-..-- 45 3.2 
WRISTS OT IE ane ncienndecnstenssrabsccndeacndhncanunastnkes 76 5.4 


1 Unemployed includes those jobless, able and willing to and seeking work. 
? Withdrawn from labor force includes retired, ill, and otherwise not available for work at time of filling 
out questionnaire. 
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Taste XIV.Employment status of 1,392 Roanoke AVEO respondents by age 
groups when questionnaire was answered, November 1958—Continued 

































































f C ‘Total | Employed full-time jobs | Employed part-time jobs since Self- 
employed since layoff lavoff employed 
se i cpanel Se a 
Age group | Not 
Num-| Per-| 1 | Per-|Sey-| Per-| Not | 1 | Per-|Sev-| Per-|avail- Per-|Num-) Per- 
ber | cent | job | cent} efal | cent javail-| job | cent | eral | cent able |cent| ber | cent 
jobs able jobs on 
jobs 
Grand tetal._.-.. 22) 100. 0 346} 100.0 52) 100. 0 75/100. 0. 30}100. t 3} 100. 0} 10100 0 
20 to 24...) 10! 19} 8} 23) 1 19 FS a) ORE) TOE ofr 10000. OTE. 
20 WO 20... 424-02 -- 36) 6.9) 16) 4.6 10} 19.3 5| 6.7 5) 16.7 edu ‘ 
I a dcp ncie 56] 10,7) 31) 9, 0 12) 23.1 7| 9.3 4}.13.3 2) 12.5 
ip 60 Or. ~-4e0 noob 63} 12:1) 37) 10.7 12} 23.1 8} 10.7 5) 16.7 1} 33.3 ‘ 
ET a cteeiann 60}.11. 5) 32 9. 2| 7} 13: Bj...) 19) 13.3 6) 20,0 | 5] 31.3 
SE. on abennanad 68} 13.0] 48) 13.9 6} 11.5 8} 10.7 3} 10.0 27°18. 7 
Ot 45... ui. 98} 18.8) 72} 20. 5| Alc 1,@-ce2. 19) 25,4 3} 10.0 4-1 4) 25.0 
65-40 50. 22..-..... 80) 15.3) 58 16. 8) 2} 3.8)--..-.} 13] 17.3 3) 10.9 2) 66.7) 2} 12.5 
Soto 060. . .22 42-1 46). 8.8) ° 41) 11, 8)2-.--}2--. a 4) 4:3 1} 3.3 a Pr 
A Tees 1 iB s 1} 1.9)... i s 2 : = pat atmo 
Not available___- 4 .8 4)}1. 2-23 l 7 
—_——_}—— = — ee a =| | | ————— | ——— — 
Males, total _---- 378) 100. 0) 230) 100. 0 47100. 0)... 56 100. 0} 27/100. 0 2) 100. 0} 16}100.0 
a ne ee eens ame hs pecieaa hansen! Se ac i 
20 to 24 8}. 2.1) 6 2. 6} 1} 2.1 1 1.8}-.. 
25 to.20. /.._.. 29) 7.7] 11) 4.8} 9) 19.1 4) 7.1 BM Bt oe 2. cls eed bused 
30 to 34_ 47| 12.4) 22) 9.6 12} 25. 6) _. 7} 12.5 4; 14.8 2} 12.5 
™ 35 to'39 - 50] 13.2) 27] 11.7 12} 25.6 6) 10.7 5) 18.5 
‘ 40 to 44___._... 45] 11.9] 22) 9.6 A} 10.6 | 7 12.5] 6) 22.2 5) 31.3 
45 10.40... nnn 36) 9.5) 24) 10.4 44 85 3} 5.4 2) 7.4 3} 18.7 
50 to 54-2... 53} 14.0) 36) 15.7 1. SB Si.. 11} 19.7 1} 3.7 ce 4} 25.0 
55 to 59. 7| 17.8) 45) 19.5 2} 43 13} 23.2 3) 11.1 2}100. 0 2} 12.5 
60 to 64_-_..-- 41) 10.8) 36) 15.7 : < 4) 7.1 i a soa iienphaie oa 
a | 1] 3}. 1} 2.1 edit 
Not available __| Nisa es 8 ; pe PE epson apes) Sela se sae tl 
Females, total... 144/100. 0| 116/100.0} — 5{100.0/.-_| 19|100.0| 3l100.01 1 100. 0). at 
E 20-t0-24......- ra ee iabct heidi imercbetdelh doivchedensndideythiiinielbanns 
: 25 to 29...- ° 7] 49 5) 4.3 1} 20. Oj. .---- OS ic dk e eabeiten? a es ip 
30 to 34. --..._- 9} 6.2 Wis dhetibnacleel tyne tid ~8 alte te Sali i eel be ee” SR 
36 tO 90... .... 13} 9.0; 10) 8&6 2} 10. 5]... TE As eneneae - 
40 to 44_____- 15} 14.0] 10} 8.6 2} 40.0 1 8) 15. Sh .. 
45 to 49_- 32| 22.2| 24] 20.7} 2} 40.0 ian. aa. 7). 
50 to 54_- 45) 31.3] 35] 30.2)__- 8 42.1) 2) 66.7 
§5 to 59__ | 13} 9.0) 13) 11.2 | | / cd wWokiadl 
60 to 64____. 5} 3.5] 5] 4.3 be Pe a 
a ‘ : oo | bows “ - pee | 
Not available. _| 3} 2.1) 3] 26 | . ; ‘ | 
f { | | 
; ba 
: 1 Breakdown is as follows: 
Number Percent 
Tee ile Catan cneee 522 |_- 
Employed full time_-_-.......--- Js pala aminn diate ss i‘ 389 76. 2 
oo shea piesa a ed Se (346) 66. 2 
cio a a er ee oe ae ae (52) 10.0 
Employed part-time..................... Flatsd a ba aoatatnits ; asi 108 = 20.7 
a TO I (75) 14.4 
i ea > _ | (30) 5.7 
as fas A ae Bad | (3) 6 
ic ce ang a 1 





5 16 | a 3 
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TABLE XIV.—Employment status ‘of 1,397' Roanoke AVC respondents by age 
groups when questionnaire was answered, November 1958—Continued 


PART 3—UNEMPLOYED? 









































li} Jobs since layoff 
Total unem- Pe 
ployed At least one job No jobs Not available on 
| | } jobs 
a 3 
Number PED Number | | Percent} Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Grand total__.......-- 799 | 100.0 | 88 Tall 100. 0 | 692 | 100.0 19| 100.0 
pa _ — ' —}|—_—_—_-—| ———EE 
20 tole 3: oi ae.) 2453.45 5 .6 Bil a Be 4 2 MCE ican oeaeh 
\ ere ee ee 8 1.0 4 | 4.6 4 (RE wsdsindntinta Si coasarendate 
Se csdivehcbwenkupbebas 31 | 3.9 | 9 | 10.2 22 OO ti os ecncncohchel Riicaietintein 
ee Ett N 30 3.8 | 14 | 15.9 16 | ee Lindevenunabcaiediae 
40 00! 44a on eed oe cs oo 0 es --)- 47 5.9 28 31.8 19 TD Tccusscauniabadehia 
BB WO. cu de awe ncn nce ccctcuh 114 14.2 9 | 10. 2 102 | 14.7 3 15.8 
El a ibenéhbuasmdeckesabauns 163 20. 4 8) | 9.1 | 154 22.3 1 5.3 
Be hiddncankcabsenhonbe 231 28.9 9 10. 2 218 31.5 4 21.0 
OO MIME... t -t-5.4-5-}--4 161} 20.2 4] 4.6 149} 21.5 8 42.1 
ee nn. Aad be ah ak shel. abeketchusahdhckoch fGankinconel its cicaiecsiincos ee 
Not available ...:....-....-.- 9 SiR idudtankee ; 6 9 3 15.8 
Mobs totel..;.;-..;.4.2-- 577 | 100.0}: 61} 1000} 802| 10.0; 14] 1000 
eneement ap peneeemne — ‘© * 
Wee Rs .3..3.322-223 4-8 4 on 3 4.9 1 af} tnensasaialeeanl 
SORE ac akctad Baie 5 9 4 6.6 1 (ib lebdindesenntawadio 
ES oo chal a ostb oun 25 4.3 | 9 14.8 16 Bill Ecancéucacdieeuneas 
RN ai ip ettsincemstcelons 27 4.7 | 14 23.0 13 TD Usweircuuoeihbecionhiel 
GORGE: Bio co cncdnbcsoens 31 5.4 13 21,3 18 TED Recepesebntnhineitaesnaaniin 
GIRO Dei cbokstndcbesonke 47 8.1 3 4.9 43 8.6 1 wee 
BRO Bhincbcbcdcicbnscche 96 16.6 7 11.5 89 Were FRc cintiensiicudhanensitninein oiideie 
ND ik heehee 189 32.8 4 6.5 182 86. 2 3 21.4 
SP isieckainiekwl:winad sate 149 25.8 4 6.5 137 7.3 8 57.2 



































2 Unemployed excludes those out of labor force: 


Number Percent 
Total unemployed..... si ctigdhdanacnden Ditekchcaceteniiaehaee | 799 100.0 
ire i I i Nh ical Stace tl ie ti ictal itia iat 88 11.0 
INO Badin tates ntenhbusutet~ cud dbbeess tegedincdacspeaewanctonciien eas | 692 86.6 


PO ich ctccckceudassdedibersdeskdadineddntbiindiecnaman | 19 2.4 
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TABLE XVI.—Marital status of respondents, by age and by employment status * 
PART 1—ALL EMPLOYEES 












































Total Males Females 
Num- | Per- Per- | Num-| Per- Per- | Num-/| Per- Per- 
ber cent cent ber cent cent ber cent cept 
Dh drict couvthivcwiiviingttneu 1, 323 106. O: Ecce 956 oe a 367 SOS 1..--- 4... 
RTI 6 kcndvnnncdchon 1, 095 SEO. f.4.-252. 882 GS i4_....de~ 213 R@Ldscs 
PN Ra eaten ha 107 A Wi diin caiehaics 30 5g tee 77 Ft Beniccdinid 
Divorced or separated... ..- 53 Dnt Resanade 24 a ates a 29 We hewradote 
Widowed.............-. 43 Ee Bewebann 7 é9 rash. 36 NITE Wiccnicniclciaate 
Not available.__..-..-- >) Sen... 13 VS takes 12 SM bie haan 
se = ——— z = 

Employed. i. <..s...<cc0shs- 520} 39.3 100. 0 375 39. 2 100.0 145 39. 5 100.0 
ROE te sitrvnpenepitgte 426 32, 2 81.8 346 36. 2 92. 3 80 21.8 55.1 

© BIRR een nbn bh ciusabe- 45 3.4 8.6 ll 1:2 2.9 34 9.3 23.4 
Divorced or separated - - 24 1.8 4.6 10 1.0 2.7 14 3.8 9.6 
Widowed_-......-...--.- 12 9 2.3 1 all aa ll 3.0 7.6 
Not available........... 13 1.0 2.3 7 ox 1.9 6 1.6 4.1 
Unemployed......---------- 803 | 60.7} 100.0] 581| 60.8| 100.0} 222] 60.5| 100.0 
miners: Os. or ee 669} 50.6} 83.3 536 | 56.1] 923 133 | 36.2 59.9 
ee eee ee 62 4.7 7.7 19 2.0 3.3 43 11.7 19.4 
Divorced or separated. 29 2.2 3.6 14 1.5 2.4 15 4.1 6.8 
Widowed..........2-.-- 31 2.3 3.9 6 .6 1.0 26 6.8 11.3 
Not available.........-- 12 9 1.5 6 .6 1.0 6 1.6 2.7 











1 Includes only employed and unemployed. Unemployed includes only those able and willing to take 
employment, and seeking jobs. 
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lough date and November 1958, by skill, at Roanoke AVC of respondents to 


questionnaire 


Taste XVII.—Duration of unemployment (all idle time in weeks) between fur- 


Skilled j|Semiskilled| Unskilled | Service 


Total 
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Tasty XVIII.—Average weeks of idle time* of respondents employed* at time 
of filling questionnaire 


































































































Total workers Skilled workers Semiskilled Unskilled workers 
i workers 
} 
i Age 
: Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num-} Per-| age |Num-| Per-| age |Num-) Per-| age 
ber | cent | idle ber | cent | idel ber | cent | idle ber 
weeks weeks weeks weeks 
TOTAL 
Furloughed 1957-58...) 253 |100.0 |..-..-. 56 |100.0 |_...... 166 }100.0 |......-}| 31 |100.0 j....... 
Furloughed 1957--....| 111 | 43.9| 26.1| 8|143| 17.8| 90] 542| 27.4 22.0 
. 64 | 25.3] 246| 3] 54] 140] 57/343] 25] 4 33.2 
| 39 | 15.4 26.0 4 7.1 17.5 28 | 16.9 30.9 11.0 
6 2.4 31.7 1 1.8 30.0 3 1.8 28.0 2 38.0 
2 7.8 GA. © Bivccectachebbloncuact 2 1.2 OO. 6 ho cenccksmencentud isi 
56.1 5.4 48 | 85.7 3.5 76 | 45.8 6.6 18 5. 
19.0 7.4 21 | 37.5 3.7 20 | 12.0] 11.9 7 5.9 
14.2 5.3 1l | 19.6 2.3 21 | 12.6 6.8 4 5.3 
17.0 3.6 16 | 28.6 4.0 21 | 12.6 3.2 6 4.2 
60 and over. .....-... 15 5.9 4 @ 4 ouceleseal.<-ccce 14} 84 4.1 1 11.0 
MALES ‘ 
Furloughed 1957 _ ....- 93 .8 |} 22.1 6} 10.7] 12.5 75 | 45.2} 23.0 12 20.8 
i 9 ae 60 | 23.7 23. 0 3 5.4 14.0 53 | 31.9 22.7 4 33. 2 
ee 29; 11.5] 19.0 3] 5.4] 110 19 | 11.4] 23.2 7 11.0 
WOO iedan sccaepaes 4 1.6 SUP he cuttin Dainstiinreneeniie 3 1.8 23.0 1 40.0 
CO amA OVER co Se a A EE a ac eepiae shen bs tee 
> oS OOS OOO) OOS OSS SS Ee eee ee = 
Furloughed 1958. ._..- 121 | 47.8 4.2 47 | 83.9 3.5 59 | 35.5 4.9 15 3.8 
URGE 00... <n aden een 44 | 17.4 6.3 21 | 37.5 3.7 18} 10.8} 10.4 2.2 
BP iviascsccacho 29 | 11.5 3.2 11 | 19.6 2.3 14 8.4 3.4 5.3 
I acini 41 | 16.2 3.3 15 | 26.8 4.0 20 | 12.0 2.5 4.2 
60 and over.......--. Th ee se Teancndenuenthas iil 7| 42 oO Recppdacshiicn oa ibataciem 
FEMALES 
Furloughed 1957. ..... 18{| 7.1] 46.9 2} 3.6] 33.5 15| 9.0] 49.4 36.0 
WG Gin ccccanddo A CD UW txcacatlauucsslsabatt Sic BR) GR t. cccccksncccckqecave 
4. gg Se ae 10 4.0 46.2 1 1.8 37.0 9 5.4 @..2 |... scaletemteabione’d 
og 2 .8 33.0 1 1.8 BO l .cnccdlesdcsuingscod 36.0 
60 and over. .......- 2 .8 60. 0 | ti hk Ml cial 21 £3} 40 |. ademas. 
Furloughed 1958. ....-. 21 8.3 12.4 St 1.8 5.0 17 | 10.2 12.6 13.7 
GT OR de nsneanitides 4 1.6 Bt Fi bthincckcabdlbludonead 2 1.2 24.5 15.0 
 , See Ft Wet. Bee th cckses aa ecouent 71. OS) ES hccc.slcndslaietdoces 
BO GOO oi cacecnnsia 2 .8 10. 5 1 1.8 5.0 1 6 Ae bv-nccasiconcccheeaaats 
60 and over......-.-- 8| 3.2 TAO Medbcculvaksiithcssconn 7) oo 7.6 11.0 





: Excludes workers withdrawn from labor force, permanently or temporarily, by retirement, illness, or 
other causes. 
3 Excluding those still at R-AVC when answering questions and those who did not answer questions. 


29350—59—pt. 5——23 
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TaBLE XIX.—Means of support used by respondents to questionnaire during 
unemployment afier furlough, and resources available for future support in 
unemployment * 





While unemployed, used— | If unemployed in future, will 
use— 





Total Male Female Total Male Female 





Unemployment compensation ? ._________. 778 561 217 808 655 153 
IE anc ccc rare wee Rininabeldl dhgieindad 09> toh 360 273 7 275 205 70 
DOWNES. (ho wces aba. ae i Miia de inst 134 118 16 59 51 8 
RE CI 06a. bac uiie lives oled- ans i 5 3 2 30 25 5 
Living with relatives_-_-_.............-.- 56 33 23 60 39 21 
| aii 201 138 63 231 149 2 
Retired (social security pension) -______- 4 3 1 28 26 2 
6:66 watt windeewaiegniratneere deere 1 Benita ateanih Sabena : eoakiad 
Ma OS). 58h bei edhd 1 SB 5 Lede : bie dd 12 & 4 
Ries Demenee. 5.5... 2k cen a jG. - , 34 30 4 15 11 1 
Gees. 2.5, ..4-5.-.. 2 Fe elt athe be Mocs Gino 3 3h isebeceu ns laoGaeeh OF 
Odd jobs __._.__- si 4 Pas 15 13 2 3 2 1 
Dividends from insurance........----.---- 1 F indents nnnbinianseses ee cexwacanlocwck 
Sh Bhd Bs. cb dbcbiicne Mahe doste--s 1 B ah coab da diab Mbdee data 40 5dkee asheananles od 
CRE NOC bervenqucinsswedierates 1 Ta nitride iets 1 tacts 
NS a ae a ee ee 1 Deed thk Boies Sole oc. sei ; 
gE ake Sb Saag EB pa SE SS a a Se Sea & SCR 1 L. hens os 
Rent from apartment pe hhieeid EL do bissobabocnad etal n cane vies ado. 1 } i eee 
Widow’s pension _ ___-__.---..--...-...--- Oe Bean 2 On oa | 2 
Spouse unemployment compensation _--__- Ihre lien domes sontiage 1 S tistenSsa 1 
Armed Forces allotment____.......-....-- Be Paced geo Sb5kcs eee 

RIB UOG 6 PEMMON - |... 2a. «cede ncce-} BD hcsishose 2 Ot ccewes 3 
ema veunie. 25... 22k... 245%.5.25..-. 47 32 15 64 54 10 


1 Resources listed by respondents add to more than number of respondents to the various parts of question 
because could list more than 1 resource. 

975 respondents—31 males and 44 females—have been told they were ineligible for additional unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 





TaBLeE XX.—Distribution of employed respondents by present industry of 
employment (Standard Industrial Classification Code)*? 


Total a | Soper | Females employed 





Industry I~ | = 
Number Percent | Number | Percent a} Number | Percent 3 
= tes ro a 2 | : —~—<—T ak {PTO . 
Manufacturing - --.-.---..-----.--- ol 56.9 174 | 35.3 | 107 | 21.7 
adinclniasbod SI ld Ne eel ee 
AVC-Roanoke- --.--..-.--- ‘216 | 48, 8 117 | 23.8 | 99 | 20.1 
AVC-elsewhere.................-... 14 | 2.8 13 | 2.6 | 1 2 
Other chemical _- at Se. G-. : 5 | 1.0 5 | 1.0 |... ii Spotl 
7... .-. ener -| 3 | 6 2 oe 1 2 
Other nondurables.- eee 20 | 4.1 16 3.2.) 4°} 8 
Dupeblescc22221 525-3027 23 4.7 a} 43} 2 | ' 
|) ee |= — =a Seer 
Oemetreion tf... 2k LY mi 48 | 9.7 | 48 | © Fike 
Pei naapkannnnesecenssis saakl 18 | 3.7 | 18 3.7 | zs 
Retail] and wholesale _-__- 65 | 13. 2 | 47 | 9.5 | 18 3.7 
Government (including education). | 29 | 5.9 22 | 4.5 7} 1.4 
en coe 52 10. 5 | 44 | 8.9 | 8 | 1.6 
Total employed !... | 493 | ~—«:100.0 | 353|  71.6| 140/ 284 


1 Excludes self-employed and those for whom insufficient information is available. Total employed, 
522; 378 males, 144 females. 

2 Use was made of Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Executive Office of the President, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, 1957, and BES durable-non-durable coding. 

3 Percentages all on basis of 489 equals 100 percent. 
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“TABLE 'XX1II—Continued 


PART 4—DISTRIBUTION OF SKILL LEVEL (D.O.T. 


PROBLEMS ‘INTHE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


1 AT TIME OF REPLY TO QUES 


TIONNAIRE, BY AGE, OF EMPLOYED? RESPONDENTS WHO WERE SEMISKILLED 
WORKERS AT ROANOKE VISCOSE 










































































Mana- pare 
Semi-.| gerial : | Agri- Not 
Total.| Profes-| profes-| and (Clerical! Service| Skilled | Semi- Un- | cul- | availa-. 
sional | sional | admin- skilled | skilled | tural ble 
istra- | | 
tive | 
Step a 
| | | 
seivacbulecsduacdiown «cna Steen | 1 See orEns 
nod loecabece eee 1 | 9 ce gether = | ‘ 
, 2 i 7h 1 |. 1 
soregeapan 3 1 5 14 6 Ha 3 
Beh aland le... | 4 9 Be) se t2 care} 2 
a4 SE etl acne 2+} 5 5 | Seiko 
Decdhiahindbanna’ 7 1 1 13 BL cspedbal 
Rooeecoerd : 1} 6 12 1 | L} 2 
i 
1 1 | 1] i ee Rec 
| 1 of } Ui i wl oomi: oo 2 | . 
=== | = — a =——| —— =—}>= S5 SSS: 
Percentage..|100.0-} 0.6 | aeacnns 06} -53| 47) 176| 404/ 159, 12} 47 
| | | 
Female, age: 
20 to 24  Gihaddinndhuhelneneedal rid eeath a Sean tide thebalesctoapubebbecct ulcers sase]ccsa}ace 
25 to 29... 1 Desks ls 4seaeu< 
99-00 Bhewl——--$-heccaccwchowwwssssfecsccwcstescsl.. iccccccalescccess BD -tveuswern a : 
O05 GSO BS Bias iste eel tl..i.--] eda nan | O foreks sighs a5, | 1 
OP OP Le ME os kn nee nJeneacce-].--ce-- i 38 Sa 9 1 aed 
45 to 49_. eee ek 
50 to 54... De ic dealt call eee x aedtialvdaok am 
55 to 59_- eed Oe can dthandoukotecieks 
60 and 
nar: PW hacictccclcasncscdloucccucatass- $< Suhb -ucapastnse- uses eto... ae 
Age un- 
SOE © BE Be dikincehie een seul sect donna} ofthe dee ddlacbobera Ee Fl cnt atenlodest eos 
Total_. 24 26 1 go ae 1 
Percentage . -|100. 31.6; %43| 13|.........|. 13 
Total, males and females 
Number.....| 246 2 | a deve pe | 1 | 18 | 22 | 54 | 28 | 2 | 9 
Percentage - .|100. 0 0.8 | ah ee | 0.4 | 7.3 | 8.9 | 22.0 | 44.7 in| 08 | 3.7 
1 Dictio 7 Occupational Titles. 


2 Includes 


ose still employed at Roanoke Viscose when questionnaire was answered. 


TaBLe XXIII.—Present residence of 1,397 Roanoke* AVC workers who responded 


to questionnaire 








Within 25] 25 to 100 | 100 to 200} More |Notavail- 
Total |Roanoke'; miles miles miles than 200 able 
miles 
Number of workers: 

BO ocdnclncechbbccubepepe> 1, 397 1, 261 75 53 4 3 1 
Sm ee 1,019 893 68 52 3 OB hi.d- decd 
Females... ...---- 7 378 368 | 7 1 Beles - 5-404 1 

Percentage distribution: 71. eet a 
Rt hccbistsshnloalinseieseles' 100.0 90. 2 5.4 3.8 0. 0.2 0.1 
BR cl nitn ceo sab =) 100.0 87.6 6.7 5.1 3 pe a a ae 
Femees.....52.5->->~> 100.0 97.5 1.9 .2 Ee lbadadessdu .2 


1 “Roanoke’’ here means Roanoke City, Vinton, and Salem. 
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TABLE XXIV.—Respondents’ ‘residential status and preference for Roanoke area 
























































} Total Prefer Roanoke Prefer elsewhere Not available 
| a ace cinemas alien adenisdiibatin siteigiaaii dpa inaiitiae 
| 
Name Per- |Num-} Per- | Per- | Per- |Num-} Per- | Per- |Num-| Per- | Per- 
ber jcent?) her cent ?}cent!|cent?| ber |cent! tent | ber |cent!| cent? 
cisaleiapsctiaciactasits cites liens masala | ceed sich tesa eicameialel | 
Grand total... ___._|1, 397 {100.0-{1, 198 | 85.8 }100.0 |=... |-- 46-4 3.3-}--.-.-} 158-] 10.9-|.-... 
Own home: | ae = oo: es apap nn ond ps aedeeenes ee 
Mortage free..........| 606 | 43.4 | 515 | 36.9 | 43.0 | 85.0 6 4 1.0) ° 85} 61 14.0 
With a mortgage...__- | 419 | 30.0 | 371 | 26.6 | 30.9 | 88.5 10 TT SS)" By ST 9.1 
Not available. -.-.- . 20; 1.4; 14 1.0 1.2 | 70.0 3| .2} 15.0 | 3 -2 15.0 
cen soos b sehee Aeumwe en | 214) 15.3 | 190] 13.6 | 15.9 | 883 9 6) 42 15 Et 7.5 
Scab ec 19/ 1.4] 17] 1.2] 14} 800 Lf sb} 63 jms. 
Total answers __...|1,278 | 91.5 |1, 107 79.3 | 92.4 29] 2.1 a aaa 
Ste | See | Se ——— 
Not available ¢._.. -| Wg 85; 91) 65) 7.6) 76.5 17 1.2 7 14.3 It | 8 | 9.2 
| | | i | | 














1 Percentages are on_basis of 1397 equals 100 percent. 

2 Percentages of total in preference, group. 

? Percentages of each residential group that would prefer to. remain in Roanoke, or to leave. 
4 Not available—Did not answer this question, or gave conflicting answers. 


TABLE XXV.—Jnterest in retraining for new jobs shown by 1,174 respondents 
to questionnaire 
























































| | 

Interested Not interested | Respondents 

a SS | —_ 

| Number Percentage Number Percentage Number 

ee —— ce ees 
Total, all ages....__-- 1, 120 | 95.4 54 4.6 1,174 
DMalt......i-c0 ; | 817 95.9 35 4.1 852 
1 heel 303 94.1 19 5.9 322 
‘Under age 40, all........---.--- |; 8 94.4 12 | 5.6] 216 
AE habs conc wo tee cabs 175 94. 6 10 5.4 185 
POMicid ccetie wide. aes 29 93.5 2] 6.5 31 
> to 40; 08-4.) ..2.--.--- | gap f= ee sg 1.9 264 

auunemegummasiee nal — 

I I i cil ccs vic | 137 96.5 5 3.5 142 
Pi iddacavwksscatteceue 122 100.0 0 0 122 
Sa ek | ae a ae 4.8 516 
MN es gs cccein nas toeec bel 356 97.8 8 2.2 364 
Female. - -- Pr [7 135 88.8 17 11.2 152 
00 ted Over, 2 OTe PP gg > get * 7.2 166 
Male. -. 0.25. <-- sscxcecceet 144 92.3 12 iF 156 
Female..._- pawnapmee~bapee | 10 100. 0 0 0 10 
Age not stated, all._.........---- § aa 100.0; 0 |..-- saad 12 
i eT De wk acest eee 5 100.0 0 0 5 
RS kas than dean | 7 100. 0 0 0 7 
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TaBLE XXVI.—U.S. production 





{Million pounds} 
High tenac- Viscose 
Year ity (tire Acetate staple 
yarn) 

308 327 189 

333 300 207 

413 234 212 

454 229 219 

339 198 312 

443 230 338 

371 193 341 

341 208 371 

1 263 1221 1315 

1953) 454 1950) 327 1957) 371 

1953) 483 1953) 386 1959) 535 

292 535 








11958 production partially estimated, by projecting 11-month data showing 240 million pounds high 
tenacity, 135 million pounds regular and intermediate tenacity, 203 million pounds acetate, and 288 million 
pounds viscose staple. 


Source: Textile Organon. 
TaBLE XXVII.—Domestic prices of rayon 
[Cents per pound) 





h tenacity| Viscose tex- Viscose 
Year ire cord tile yarn, staple 
on beams, 150 denier, fiber 
1100 denier | 40 filament 





Seri atch die chiicde cd EiCaibbandobepncenncasan eee 55 73 36 
tint cehntensteeakcastlinaliicniahhachdcamunaaionnknsnnsed 57 78 40 
etdsssnbthineediinsacodpllnsesasbacade}spiicciaosenckape 62 78 40 
iii ceeniniilhiatiiincinddeniemenpenbaanshemnnn andes hnge 62 78 35 
Gained heheh cewtnewe ed iie saannbn ede Rdibieawecaginn iaiiht 62 78 34 
i itthteschibacsougsecht@uannccnbensedoputifencsconecnanes 62 82 34 
Sit tekbhieieetntieebicdidehbhnankunbebebppacicasaeennanos 62 86 32 
iit acdhiensadtnhdiednpisamnamecandaipponnnnanaahipin 58 91 30 
Dithidanddidiietnialinnicl Ghinindiadghannscrnneennnevanan 63 76 31 





Source: Textile Organon. 


TaBLeE XXVIII.—Rayon staple fiber production and imports, exports, and prices 


Year U.S. produc- Imports Exports Price per 
tion pound 

ae ee Se 189 92 2 $0. 36 
ditt abthiisineduisinecnisimecbaieinatnnamdwe sake ae 207 91 3 .40 
St iidici tines dilictieeeeese inanimate nates itheiniad cneenel 212 68 3 - 40 
Sn ia4. dicatdnnn daca cusangeicdmeeksaicaeninahate- dl 219 68 6 35 
Se iitisingelndnttarncwomsibietaiebeedeah ae al 312 58 4 . 34 
Gi on hia sicrbiin eadahon dain tneibeat 338 172 4 . 34 
RED cewswowsysesewnsuresavesesswessseneceseussy 341 92 5 1, 32 
ii tg ins wn ci tires tation le eee elguih trintieniege 371 84 4 1,30 
isiclawnhcitieneasenesaiaemnnaehmasceeineaiee ams 2315 3 §2 INA 31 


1 Lowest list price during this period $0.29 per pound. 
? Partially estimated. 
* Data for 8 months January-August 1958. 


Source: Textile Organon. Price-per-pound column refers to domestic price only and is average price 
for the entire year. Imported staple usually sells at 2 to 5 cents below domestic price. 
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Taste H-W 1.—Ages of 42 couples of respondents, both spouses worked at 
Roanoke Viscose 














Wife’s age 
Husband’s age 
Total | Under 40| 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 
TE Gis tithRerecinecscncnsdnaseomantinetioed 5 © Einimaienciibccenibet B hindcctetbcscdiin 
GD Diiviiasescccac cnectcandshanamitnnteunh 4 1 2 It Donasdagutmeiaiinaimaaiiiidion 
PP ides ccnndcdncnenescnadctadequcenanaeh 6 2 iseawogam 2 © liicéodanwidewtaties 
CPE Mi bendantd beoercnsespaaensnenbagenes 9 Ei Rewthokedi 1 Oy. |. un doen 
Shines cansuads stennsahinaannenectens ES Fecpedgtedeiegenehas 3 5 1 
BF Ciiienee ceessnsicercesnaqahnnencasessent 7) lesaswunsee 1 1 2 1 
Wha ncevhcwndéustnnndneamtquendent 42 7 3 8 17 2 





TABLE H-W 2.—Seniority of 42 couples of respondents, both spouses worked at 
Roanoke Viscose 














Wife’s seniority 
Husband’s seniority, 
years Less Not 
Total | than 10-14 15-19 | 20-24 25-29 | 30-34 | 35 and | avail- 
10 up able 

TA I FR on nccnsinssceten 3 D Din auigtlhewediquied SD hieces te 1 
We Wl ee, toscacuhooscwauae S [ncccan tdi demonndslsasedusiplnec@enienninbeae B duaghisedten 
eis ciscuaciendeseoed Oh ocsecad i Da Beck a ca tao 
SIS 4 sintctetocdisinnemeiiciad 3 1 ahaa 1 TF Ticciminenieaies bivinds negaden ieee anda 
Ss 5 cotaetinaewnmiened oe Selah adh delnne oeaniiaemebewinetesnii 2 1 a Waenasbacies 
SI ht ais se oeeaksie es 1 3 1 5 8 1 i 
95 GE Disa cccccencsecds ches 8 1 2 Ei Ieinicvirbaebenddaphpe 2 Danan 

IO. dukintekqencéiesum 42 3 4 6 3 7 12 6 1 





TABLE H—-W 3.—Hmployment status at time of answer to questionnaire, of 42 
couples of respondents, both spouses worked at Roanoke Viscose 





| Wife’s status 




















Husband’s status Employed 
Total . 
Total Rk.AVC !| Elsewhere | Part-time Unem- 
ployed 2 

‘tal - — tei oii’ —) 

Employed, total. ............. 15 5 5 | seamen Maal clendiaiataedl 10 
PN. 4 9 Re ee (6) (2) | cae ieakoadeaaad Tit scams ena ) (4) 
Full-time (elsewhere) . ._-. (6) (2) (2)|(.-------+- Y]h-..-.-00-- ) (4) 
tis cnkiconcckens. (3) (1) Ceili isccukinns aoa aa ) (2) 

Unemployed ?_.......-.-..... 25 ll 8 1 2 14 

Self-employed................. 1 1 ese aeedanat isin nani sti eed iaheateaiaiiaie died 

Not in labor force.......-..... 9 Ricccnncdpsaniihilaletaidies Raimond  caiiectoahiannen 1 

i ctcecicict | 42 17 | (14)| (1)| (2) 25 





1 Working at Roanoke Viscose at time responded to questionnaire. 
Unemployed but in the labor force (able to work and seeking employment). 
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TABLE H-W...4A,— Weekly. take-home. pay of husband. and wife at Roanoke 
Viscose, before furlough, of 42 couples of respondents, both spouses worked 
at Roanoke Viscose 








Wife’s weekly take-home pay 

















Husband’s weekly | | 
take-home pay | Under $20 to | $40 to | $50 to | $60 to $80and|; Not , 
$0 $20 $39.99 | $49.99 | $59.99 | $79.99 over avail- Total 
} | able 

Under $20.____ -- : t Sal visc«acpuaheumaneth al : 
$20 to $29.99__- E cnsbiel aes nninahmmpuatat! 3 
$8040 $99.99... -. =.= 2-222. Peas es 
$40 to $49.99___ Detail ialnds ce binenndabbcabaceot ie it ease svviowpeelsessisudbacds efit wen 
$50 to $59.99.........-..-...- al ha ni catia “iit 2) 3 1 1 | 7 
$60 to $79.99... eee peer car oe 13 i 3 | 28 
$80 to $99.99... ___- ramet Ran Died BSS dic 2 at te 4 
$100 and up___-- 2 --.2-22.2- RU, sf LR ROMA L LO BOS Sk 1} 1 
Not available eicaivesoie’ |---- gdp OAS MD! 1 | l 2 

Detelcxccssc--socccse : a 1} 7 12 17 1 a 42 





TABLE H—W 4B.— Weekly take-home pay of husband and wife at time of response 
to questionnaire, of 42 couples of respondents, both spouses worked at Roanoke 
Viscose * 


Wife’s weekly take-home pay 











Husband’s weekly | | | | | 
take-home pay } Under | $20 to | $40 to | $50 to | $60 to |$80and} Not | 
$0 $20 | $39.99 | $49.99 | $50.99 | $89.992| over | avail- | Total 
| able | 
| | 
ee See SS aaognel 15 ane | 1 | 1} 3 l 2 25 
a cen earalline means yehooteet | 
$20 to $29.99__._ ental teat c ee 
eh. natal oe incal-maee =| | l l 
$40 to $49.99_....-..---.---- SEMES wai nBes bot de nenlashocdae tem | ! 4 
$50 to $59.99__..-_.._.-.--.- 8 yew } 1| 1 4 
$60 to $79.99... ees ats = 1 | 1 6 
$80 and up-__---- Anne Re winies SER aa 
Not available_._--.._.- . Ricca Saad | 1 2 
Total_ te aie tees ee Manic | 2 3 | 2 7 1 2 42 





1 Includes all 42 pairs, whether working at Viscose or elsewhere, or unemployed, or out of labor force. 1 
husband’s take-home pay as before sick leave taken from plant. 
2 Includes 3 wives in $70 to $79 bracket before layoffs, none after. 


TABLE H-W 5.—Distribution of occupational or skill levels (D.0.T.)* at Roanoke 
Viscose, of 42 couples of respondents, when both spouses worked there 


Wife's skill level 


| Profes- 
Husband’s skill level | sional | Not 
and Cler- Serv- | Skilled | Semi- Un- avail- | Total 
| semi- | ical | ice skilled | skilled | able 
| profes- | 
| sional 
Professional 
Semiprofessiona! ; a - 
Clerical........ .| 1 | 1 2 
Service... ._-. Oss 1 
Skilled _ ‘ | pint l l 11 13 
Sem iskilled _. i : 1 |} ft 1 15 l ly 
Unskilled_..._. ; re 1 5 1 7 
Total. hteebeeettwend 2 © iva 2 32 1 1 42 


1 Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
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TaBLE H-W 6.—Employment at Roanoke Viscose at time of questionnaire, or 


month and year of furlough from plant, of 42 couples of respondents, both 
spouses worked there 


Husband’s status Wife’s status or furlough month and year 





| 
Wife furloughed 
| 
| 








Wife ls | = 
Furloughed | Num- | still at | & | | s 
| ber Roa- » | & leleteyls 
| n ~ nm | i 
noke et . S| % ei, | 3 | | 4 | @ 
Viscose] 5 | @| Sli al sisiSisbile|2i/eis]s 
SISISlS lel Ole i< [4 l<]/alolz2 
eisai tes os to se sch diegl : cai nat cai 
1957... 2 ok ea 
| _ - . =| | — —_ =| — | ——— | — | 
August 1 | 1 | bus 
December 1 E-@ 1 
1958... | 33 10 12 bch aad 
. - om a _ min os a 
April 1 1 
August | 10 4 3 2 1 3 Py 1 | 
Septem ber -- | 9 | 5 1 1 | | 3 | 2 | 1 
October -.- | 12 | 1] 5 a Bho SC) 3403 baw 2; 2 
November 1 | 1 . 
Total furloughed _-____-| 35 
Still at Roanoke Viscose. - -_| 6 | 2; 1 1) ee 1 1} 
Not available- | 1 | Pas 
Total husbands.--_--_- 42 14 13 | 39 i: ps 











